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Economics and Research Branch, Canadian Department of Labour 


Current Manpower Situation 


XPANSION of outdoor activities continued unabated during July. 
Seasonal activities such as berry picking, fruit and tobacco 
harvesting and haying were either begun or completed and in many 
parts of the country, grain harvesting was in progress. This, together 
with peak activities in construction and the tourist trade put consider 


able pressure on labour supplies. 


In addition, it was estimated that a quarter of a million workers 
were on vacation during July. About one out of every two manufacturing 
plants closes down for one or two weeks during the summer montlis but 
otherwise vacationing workers are replaced largely by students and 
women who enter the labour force temporarily. As a result, although 
the number of persons working full time dropped slightly, Canada’s 
civilian labour force reached a record size of five and a kalf million 
workers in July. More local labour markets came into balance and by 
August 1, labour demand and supply were in balance in 87 of the 111 
main employment areas (four previously separate areas kave now been 
combined with adjoining ones.) Labour surpluses existed in 16 and 
shortages in the remaining eight. 


While labour requirements have continued to increase year by year 
since the most recent employment expansion began in the early summer 
1952, over-all labour supplies have also increased steadily through 
the natural growth of the population and through immigration. No serious 
manpower problems either in terms of shortages or surpluses lave de- 
veloped. By August 1, about 80 per cent of Canada’s paid workers 
were employed in areas where labour demand and supply were in approxi- 
mate balance. While the statistical picture was much the same as that 
of a year ago, one-third of the areas in balance this year are verging 
on shortages, whereas last year they were closer to having slight su 
pluses. The areas with shortages or surpluses are too far apart, however, 
to balance demand and supply through the transfer of workers from one 
to the other. 


During the first seven months of 1953, only an insignificant part 
of Canada’s manpower potential was lost through strikes and lockouts. 
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The 99 strikes that occurred this year amounted to only 14 per cent 
of the man-working days lost in the 150 strikes in same period in 1952. 


The rising level of employment on the one hand and increasing 
average weekly earnings on the other raised labour income, which in 
turn is permitting high and rising sales levels. by early summer, labour 
income was more than 10 per cent higher than a year ago. With consumer 
prices either firm or rising only slightly, real incomes are continuing 
to rise. 

Consumers’ increasing willingness to use credit, a trend that 
started a year ago, is continuing although the rate of increase appears 
to have slowed down. While consumers have saved relatively as much 
as before, they have at least doubled their instalment indebtedness 
during the past year. Cash loans and charge accounts increased 25 
and 18 per cent respectively in the first quarter in 1953 over the same 


period in 1952. 


Reflecting this high level of consumer income and expenditures, 
department stores and retail sales levels continued to exceed those 
of a year earlier. However, the margins over last year are declining, 
reflecting the marked pick-up after mid-1952 and tle smaller rate of 
increase in credit sales. 


While defence expenditures are no longer raising employment levels, 
they are sustaining them. Electrical, electronic, aircraft, shipbuilding 
and transportation industries are benefiting most. Soft goods industries, 
however, now have to depend largely on civilian markets. 


Levels of residential and commercial construction this year far 
exceed those of 1952. Total starts and completions for the first six 
months of the year are about 30 and 40 per cent respectively above 
those for the same period in 1952, Engineering and industrial invest- 
ment, on the other hand, is about 25 per cent below last year’s level. 
Residential and commercial construction usually requires more labour 
per dollar invested and it also involves greater dispersion of employ- 
ment both geographically and in terms of the large number of industries 
supplying materials. ; 


Several manufacturing industries have shown considerable expansion 
over the year. Employment in the motor vehicle industry was 18 per 
cent higher in June this year than last; in the electrical goods industry, 
18 per cent higher; and in shipbuilding, and the leather products in- 
dustries, about 10 per cent higher. Employment in the agricultural 
implements industry, on the otler hand, decreased by about 20 per 
cent. Coal-mining employment is also declining, partly as a result of 
the past mild winter but also because of the substitution of oil for coal. 


Regionally, labour supply and demand are generally in balance. 
In Ontario, 95 per cent of the paid workers are in balanced areas; in 
Quebec, more than 80 per cent are in balanced and about 15 per cent 
in surplus areas; in the Atlantic region, about 75 per cent are in balanced 
and 20 per cent in surplus areas; in the Prairie region about 70 per cent 
are in balanced areas and the remainder in sliortage areas. In the Pacific 
region, only 35 per cent of the paid workers are in balanced areas but 
this is largely because Vancouver — New Westminster, by far the largest 
area in the region, has a slight labour surplus. 
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Labour—Management Relations 
A the middle of August, collective bargaining was in progress in 


many important Canadian industries. The predominant bargaining 
issue was wage rates, although considerable eniphasis was being placed 
on such matters as vacations, paid holidays and welfare benefits. Wage 
settlements reached during July and the early part of August, continuing 
the earlier trend, were mainly for increases in the range of 5 to 10 cents 
an hour. Strike activity during the first seven months of 1953 was con- 
siderably less than for the same period in 1952. By the end ofJuly, 
99 strikes had occurred, accounting for 83,900 man-working days 
lost, compared with 150 strikes and 2,217,400 man-working days during 
the same period last year. 


Current Bargaining. Among major Canadian industries in, which 
collective bargaining is in preliminary stages and in whicli developments 
can be expected in the near future -~re meat packing, primary iron and 
steel, men’s clothing and rubber prouucts. 


Talks have begun between the three leading meat-packing firms, 
Canada Packers Limited, Swift Canadian Company Limited and Burns 
Company Limited, and the United Packinghouse Workers of America 
(CIO-CCL) over revisions in their contracts. Specific demands of the 
union have not been released but it is understood that a general wage 
increase and adjustments in the rates for skilled workers are to be 
considered. Lach of the three firms usually negotiates an agreement 
with the union covering all its Canadian plants and these influence 
bargaining in the remainder of the industry. 


Negotiations between the United Steelworkers of America (CIO- 
CCL) and the Steel Company of Canada Limited at Lamilton and the 
Algoma Steel Corporation at Sault Ste. Marie were at a more advanced 
stage. The union is seeking an 8’cent-an-hour increase under a wage- 
reopening clause, the same amount as was agreed upon in the United 
States primary iron and steel industry. 


Likewise under a contract re-opening clause, the Analgamated 
Clothing Workers of America (CIO-CCL) will seek a wage increase and 
changes in holiday arrangements for workers in the men’s garment in- 
dustry in eastern Canada, chiefly in Toronto, Montreal and [amilton. 


Wage rates, Loliday allowances and welfare benefits are the main 
items in bargaining scheduled between major Canadian rubber companies 


and the United Rubber Workers of America (CIO-CCL). 


In other industries, including west-coast logging and lumbering, sec- 
tions of the metal-mining, coal-mining, pulp and paper and electrical 
products industries, bargaining has been in progress for some time. 


Following a membership vote, the International Woodworkers of 
America (CIO-CCL) accepted a conciliation board report recommending 
a wage increase of five cents an hour plus incorporation of a nine-cent 
cost-of-living bonus into basic rates for approximately 30,000 west 
coast loggers and lumber workers. More than 100 of the operators re- 
presented by Forest Industrial Relations Limited also indicated ac- 
ceptance of the report but 33 others requested further bargaining. 
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A referendum among employees of the Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Company Limited in British Columbia represented Ly the Inter 
national Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (independent) favoured 
the acceptance of a conciliation board report recomniending continuance 
of the previous wage scale and three weeks’ vacation after 15 rather 
than 20 years of service. The company and the union will give further 
consideration to the pension plan, which has been the cause of sone 
difficulties. 


Meanwhile, in sections of the metal-mining industry in Northern 
Ontario and Quebec, little progress was made in negotiations between 
the United Steelworkers of America (CIO-CCL) and several mine manage- 
ments. The largest firms involved are Noranda Mines Limited in Quebec 
and McIntyre Porcupine Mines Limited in the Timmins area of Ontario. 
The report of a conciliation board dealing with the Noranda dispute 
is expected shortly. In the McIntyre dispute a conciliation board re- 
ported some time ago. 


In Nova Scotia coal mining, members of the United Mine Workers of 
America (CCL) have, for the second time, voted to reject the report of a 
conciliation board recommending extension of the present agreement. It 
has not been indicated what union action will be taken as a result of 
the two votes. 


Agreements had not been reached in sections of the pulp and paper 
industry where negotiations were resumed in June after being held over 
from spring (L.G. May, p. 644). Ontario newsprint and pulp mills and 
units of the Canadian International Paper Company in Quebec, New 
Brunswick and Ontario were the two major groups of mills concerned, 
The principal unions are the International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite 
and Paper Mill Workers (AF'L-TLC) and the International Brotherhood of 
of Paper Makers (AFI.-TLC), who had originally demanded a five-per- 
cent increase in wage rates. A conciliation officer was requested for the 
Ontario group of newsprint and pulp mills. 


A conciliation board was established to dea] with differences 
between the Canadian Westinghouse Company at |:amilton and Local 
504 of the United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers (independent), 
who have been negotiating for the past several montl:s. |'earings before 
the board were expected to get under way during August. 

Recent Agreements. Among the agreements signed during the past 
few weeks, two covering hotels and one covering certain classes of 
employees of the Canadian Broadcastine Corporation are of consider- 
able interest. 


In July, an agreement was reaclied between the | otel and itestau- 
rant Employees’ and Bartenders’ International Union (AFL-1I.C) and 
31 Vancouver hotels under whick the work week was reduced to 40 
hours (L.G., July, p. 972). During the same period tle Canadian Drotler- 
hood of Railway kmployees and other Transport Workers (CCI.) negoti- 
ated an agreement with the Hotel Vancouver, also providing a 40-hour 
week without reduction in take-home pay. In addition, the sane union 
and six large Canadian Pacific hotels across the country reached an 
agreement. which includes a reduction in hours of work without loss 
of take-home pay. In five of the hotels, hours were reduced to 40 per 
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week. At the Chateau Frontenac Hotel in Quebec, the reduction was 
from 48 to 44. Negotiations between the CBRE and several Canadian 
National hotels were sclieduled to follow. 


On July 31, a collective agreement was signed by the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation and the National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians (CCL) This agreement, covering 500 
tecknical employees, is the first involving employees of the Corpo- 
ration. It provides a general wage adjustment, a reduction in hours 
from 42 to 40 per week and a modified Rand Formula. : 


An arbitration award applying to the railways and arising out of 
bargaining last year was released this month. Last January, the brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen (independent) and the railway companies 
reached an agreement which provided a 1]2-per-cent wage increase, 
retroactive to February, 1952, and reduction from a 48-hour week to a 
five-day 40-hour week for yard service employees, effective October 1, 
1953. The method of calculating the wage adjustment when the five-day 
week becomes effective was left to a referee. Mr. Justice Kellock, the 
referee, ruled that, as of October 1, rates are to be increased by 20 
per cent of those whicli existed immediately prior to the 12-per-cent 
wage increase. 


Work stoppages. Two important strikes began during July and at the 
time of writing were continuing without signs of an early settlement. 


One, involving 800 gold miners employed in three northern Ontario 
mines, Broulan Reef Mines Limited, Preston East Dome Mines Limited 
and Hallnor Mines Limited, began July 11 after prolonged negotiations 
and conciliation. The union, the United Steelworkers of America (CIO- 
CCL) demanded increased wages, a reduction in the 48-hour work week, 
six paid statutory holidays and an improved vacation plan. The as- 
sistance of the Minister of Labour for Ontario and the chief conciliation 
officer for his Department were invoked in an endeavour to settle the 
strike. By mid-August, violence which accompanied the early days of 
the strike had apparently subsided. 


A strike of 1,500 truck drivers, warehousemen and helpers employed 
by motor transport firms in south-western Ontario and represented by the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America (AFL-TLC) began July 20 over failure to reach 
agreement on wages. As in the gold mining strikes, the violence which 
occurred in the first week of the strike has apparently abated. 


Certifications. Of many certifications over the past few weeks, two 
aroused particular interest. A contest for bargaining rights between the 
United Mine Workers of America (CCL) and the Seafarers International 
Union (AFL-TLC) over the right to represent unlicensed seamen on 
Great Lakes ships of the Hall Corporation was settled in favour of the 
latter union after a vote taken among the employees by the Canada 
Labour Relations Board. In Saskatchewan’s uranium mining area, the 
International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (independent) 
was certified by the provincial Labour Relations Board at Rix Athabasca 
Mines, the third mine in the area in which the union has obtained bar- 
gaining rights. The union reports that it is seeking to represent employ- 
ees of other mines in the area. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 
TT expansion of construction, 


transportation, farming and CANADA 


fishing operations absorbed ad- Proportion of paid workers within each 


ditional workers during July and of the four labour market groups. 
Per Cent 


caused further changes in labour 
market classifications. Dy August 
1, only 16 of 111 areas covered in 
the monthly survey still had slight 
labour surpluses, a decrease of 
six from July 1%. Areas with 
balanced labour supply and demand 
showed a corresponding increase 
from 81 to 87, while labour short- 
ages continued in eight areas. Of ; 

the latter, six were in the Prairie, ehovie t EaoUe-awenoubis SHORTAGE 
one in the Ontario and one im 
the Atlantic region. 


Comparison with last year, as illustrated by the chart and table on 
this page, shows that six more areas were ‘in balance this year than 
last but that the proportion of wage and salary workers in this category 
was the same. One important difference from last year is that Edmonton, 
in balance a year ago, is now classified as a shortage area because of 
the large volume of construction and growing industrial employment. 
Another notable difference is the Vancouver— ew Westminster area, 
where the labour surplus last year was large, as the result of strikes 
in the lumbering and construction industries,whereas at the beginning 
of August this year the labour surplus was much smaller and was being 
steadily reduced. 

In evaluating the significance of the number of labour market areas 
in the various categories of the table below, it is necessary to keep 
in mind the marked seasonal variations in labour requirements through 
the year in Canada. Each year, from December to March, labour surpluses 
decline sharply during the spring months and shortages often occur 
during the summer and early fall. 


1The number of areas covered has been changed from 115 to 111: see inside back 
cover, Labour Gazette. 


Labour Market 
Areas 


Metropolitan 


Major Industrial 


Major Agricultural 
Minor 


*See inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 


CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS, AUGUST 1, 1953 


, APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 


Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 


METROPCLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 


Vancouver — Kew 
Westminster 


MAJCR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000 ~ 75,000: 
60 per cent or more in 
non-agricultural activity) 


Erantford 
Farnham — Granby 
Lac St. Jean 
Saint John 
Shawinigan Falls 
Sydney 
Trois Rivieres 
Valleyfield - 
Ceauharnois 


Calgary 
Hamilton 
Montreal 
Gttawa — Hull 
Quebec — Levis 
St. John's 
Toronto 
Winnipeg 


Corner Brook Kitchener 

Cornwall 

Fort William — 
Fort Arthur 

Guelph 

Halifax 

Joliette 

Kingston 

London 

Moncton 

New Glasgow 

Niagara Feninsula 

Cshawa 

Feterborough 

Rouyn — Val d’Gr 

Sarnia 

Sherbrooke 

St. Hyacinthe 

Sudbury 

Timmins — 
Kirkland Lake 

Victoria 

Windsor 


MAJGR AGRICULTLRAL AREAS 
(latour force 25,000 — 75,000: 


40 per cent or more in agriculture) 


MINOR AREAS 
(lobour force 10,000 ~ 25,000) 


Buckingham 

Central Vancouver 
Island 

Drummondville 

Fredericton 

Gaspe 

Newcastle 

Sorel 


Barrie Erandon 
Charlottetown Red Leer 
Chathor Regina 
Lethbridge Yorkton 
Moose Jaw 
horth Battleford 
Prince Albert 
Riviere du Loup 
Saskatoon 
Thetford — Megantic — 

St. Georges 


Bothurst Grand Falls 
Belleville — Trenton Swift Current 
Eracebridge 

Erampton 

Eridgewoter 

Campbellton 

Chilliwack 

Cranbrook 

Dauphin 

Dawson Creek 

Drumheller 

Edmundston 

Golt 

Goderich 

Ingersoll 

Komloops 

Kentville 

Lachute — 

Ste. Therése 
Leamington 
Lindsay 
Listowel 
Medicine Hat 
Montmagny 
North Bay 
Okanagan Valley 
Owen Sound 
Pembroke 
Portage la Prairie 
Prince George 
Prince Rupert 
Quebec — North Shore 
Rimouski ‘ 
Soult Ste. Marie 
Simcoe 
Ste. Agothe — 

St. Jerome 
St. Jean 
Stratford 
St. Stephen 
St. Thomas 
Summerside 
Trail —Nelson 
Truro 
Victoriaville 
Walkerton 
Weyburn 
Woodstock, Ont. 
Woodstock, N.B, 
Yormouth 
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ATLANTIC 


DURING July, employment con- 
ATLANTIC tinued to increase in the Atlantic 


Proportion of paid workers within each region as outdoor activities, par- 
of the four labour market groups, 1953. 
Per Cent Per oy 


ticularily farming, approached a 
summer peak. By the week ending 
July 18, full-time workers numbered 
471,000, an increase of 3,000 
from the previous month. At the 
same time the agricultural labour 
force increased by 14,000. Part 
of this increase resulted from 
seasonal additions to the labour 
force and part from shifts out of 


logging and sawmilling into agri- 
SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 culture. 


In addition to the general 
increase in agricultural activity, manufacturing and construction employ- 
ment rose moderately, though the gains were unevenly distributed among 
the Maritime Provinces. Pulp and paper and saw and planing mills in 
New Brunswick accounted for most of the increase in manufacturing 
employment while the only appreciable gain in construction occurred 
in Nova Scotia. At the beginning of June, construction employment 
showed a year-to-year increase of 10 per cent in Nova Scotia compared 
with a decrease of 30 per cent in New Brunswick. Labour requirements 
were particularly strong in Halifax during July as work on a multi-million 
dollar apartment housing project got under way. The influx of workers 
from other areas, however, provided an adequate supply of labour. 


During July, labour markets in the Atlantic region continued to 
move towards a balanced situation. Five areas moved from surplus to 
balance and a shortage of labour developed in one. By the beginning 
of August, 16 areas had approximately balanced labour markets, four 
had some labour surplus and one some labour shortage. 


Metropolitan and Major Industrial Areas. In St. John’s, Nfld., season- 
al increases in employment were sufficient to bring labour demand and 
supply into balance, though a temporary lay-off involving 550 workers 
occurred at one of the iron ore mines at Bell Island, following the break- 
down of the main hoist. In addition, the employment outlook in this 
area was clouded by uncertain prospects in the construction industry, 
where the volume of work planned was lower this year than last. More- 
over, intermittent reductions of crews were to begin shortly at some of 
the large defence projects as they near completion. 


Employment in Sydney, with the exception of coal mining, con- 
tinued to increase during the month. At one colliery, however, 1,200 men 
were laid off during the past two months, increasing the labour supply 
sufficiently to bring the area into the moderate surplus category. Al- 
though most of these men were still idle at the end of July, many of 
them will be rehired as new mining machinery is installed. Labour 
surpluses disappeared in Moncton and New Glasgowwith the increased 
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demand for workers in construction, trucking, service and metalworking 
occupations. The construction industry was particularly active in 
Moncton and it is expected that shortages of certain skills will develop 
in the months ahead as employment in the industry reaches its season- 
al peak. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. The increase in construction 
and other seasonal activities brought Grand Falls into the labour short- 
age category. Almost all of the remaining areas had balanced labour 
markets as hay harvesting accelerated the demand for farm help. 


QUEBEC 


EXPANSION in outdoor activities 


in the Quebec region, which en- QUEBEC 

abled thousands of students to Proportion of paid workers within each 
Bid l l l of the four labour market groups, 1953. 
In summer emp oyment, arge y Per C nos Per Cent 


accounted for the increase of about 
47,000 in the number of persons 
with jobs during the month ending 
July 18 This was the largest 
monthly employment increase in 
Quebec this year. 


Although employment in tex- 
tiles has been declining for several 
months and heavy industry in coe 
Montreal is not as active as in Parietal 2G eS ORCUP te 
the early post-Korean expansion 
period, over-all employment levels 
continued above those of last year. Much of the year-to-year expansion 
occurred in defence-connected and consumer semi-durable industries. 
Non-agricultural employment at the beginning of June was three per 
cent higher than a year earlier. 


Labour surpluses were eliminated in three areas during the montl, 
but the textile center of Farnham—Granby reverted to the slight surplus 
category after being in balance for two months. At the beginning of 
August, 83 per cent of the wage and salary workers in Quebec were 
in the 15 balanced labour market areas. Moderate surpluses persisted 
in the other nine. There were no labour shortage areas. 


Metropolitan Areas. Many high school students and workers released 
from the aircraft industry have been seeking employment in Montreal 
during the past two months. The practice of closing plants for the va- 
cation period has tended to reduce hiring activity in some manufac- 
turing plants during July. Thus, despite heavy outdoor activity, the 
number of workers registered at the Montreal NES office remained rela- 
tively stable. 


A shortage of waitresses, dish washers and laundry help developed 
in Quebec city as local help left the city for employment in tourist 
resorts in various parts of the province. In general, however, labour 
supplies were ample and the area remained in balance. 
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Major Industrial Areas. Extended vacations were granted to many 
textile workers in the Farnham—Granby area during July so that there 
was a surplus of workers again at the month-end. Rouyn—Val d’Or 
came into the balanced group during July. By August 1, five of the 
major industrial areas still had moderate surpluses while four remained 
in balance. 


Except for the Lac St. Jean district, the employment situation in 
the industrial areas did not differ greatly from a year ago. Here, how- 
ever, a sharp reduction in construction work as well as a smaller logging 
cut created a surplus almost double the size of that reported a year 
earlier. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. Labour requirements were 
approximately equal to the available supply of workers in the agricul- 
tural and minor areas of Quebec, exceptin Buckingham, Drummondville, 
Gaspé and Sorel. Moderate surpluses persisted in these four areas. 
The construction program in Sorel and Buckingham was reduced this 
year. Last year at this time, both these areas were in the balanced 
category. 


ONTARIO 


THE movement of temporary and 

ONTARIO immigrant workers into Ontario 

Proportion of paid workers within each labour markets during July in- 
of the four labour market groups, 1953. creased the labour force in the 
Per Cont Pe Cor! region to 1,968,000 by July 18 
from 1,946,000 the previous month. 
Although the total number of per- 
sons with jobs increased by 
23,000, the total at work dropped 
by 47,000 as July is the peak 


vacation month. 


The agriculture, food-pro- 


cessing, construction, and tourist 


SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE industries were chiefly responsi- 


GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 


ble for the employment increases 
in Ontario during July. Manufac- 
turing activity was sustained at about the same level as in June but 
hirings were slow since many industrial plants closed for a vacation 
period during the month. Heavy demand for farm help was almost com- 
pletely met by students, local industrial workers on vacation, German 
immigrants and harvesters from the Maritimes (about 400) and the Prairies 
(130). Although both hay and grain harvests were nearing completion 
in most areas, the demand for fruit pickers and tobacco workers in- 
creased by the middle of August in some areas in southern Ontario. 


At the end of July, the labour supply in Ontario was sufficient to 
meet demand and 34 of the 36 local areas were in the balanced category. 
Kitchener remained in the labour shortage category and Brantford re- 
tained a slight labour surplus. During the month, two more areas came 


into balance, Cornwall from the surplus category and Vrampton from 
shortage. 
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Metropolitan Areas. The labour supply in Hamilton was still ample, 
although by the end of the month a spurt in construction activity reduced 
the supply of carpenters, painters and other construction workers. 
Further lay-offs occurred in the textile industry in Hamilton but some 
plants which had been shut down temporarily at the beginning of July 
re-opened during the month. Labour markets in both Toronto and Cttawa — 
Hull were still in approximate balance at the end of July, although 
almost all suitable workers were employed. Industrial hirings in Toronto 
eased somewhat during the month as many manufacturing plants were 
closed for vacations. The only apparent labour shortages in Ottawa 
were for engineers and qualified stenographers, while both of these 
in addition to automobile mechanics were in short supply in Toronto. 


Major Industrial Areas. In several major industrial areas, particu- 
larly London, Kitchener, Windsor and the Niagara Peninsula, vacation- 
ing workers temporarily increased the supply of farm labour. However, 
11 of the 13 areas were still in balance and the surplus continued to 
shrink in Brantford, the only area with a labour surplus. Moreover, most 
workers on vacation were back on their regular jobs early in August. 
Kitchener remained in the shortage category, clerical workers, skilled 
construction workers and auto mechanics being in short supply. The 
demand for farm hands in the area is slackening as haying and harvesting 
near completion. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. By the end of July, the demand 
for harvest help had been largely filled by students or harvesters from 
the Maritimes or Prairies and all 20 of these areas had approximately 
balanced labour markets. A shortage of service workers for the tourist 
industry continued in Bracebridge and farm workers were still somewhat 
scarce in Brampton, Barrie, Ingersoll, St. Thomas and Woodstock. 


PRAIRIE 


ALTHOUGH outdoor activities con- 
tinued to expand in the Prairie PRAIRIE 

region during July, the labour Proportion of paid workers within each 
supply expanded sonmiewhat as of the four labour market groups, 1953. 
students and women entered the || °"S™ 

working force. The number of]| % 
persons with jobs increased by 
35,000 . during the month ending 
July 18, a subtantially greater 
gain than in earlier months. Those 
working less than a full week 
decreased by 9,000 to 47,000 and 
those working fulk tine increased 


by 3,000 to 880,000. The number 


° * SURPLUS*SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
of persons with jobs but not at GROUP | GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 


work because of vacations or for 
other reasons increased by 41,000. 


Crops developed rapidly in most parts of the region during July 
following the prolonged spell of cool wet weather. Hail damage was 
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“severe in some areas, however, and rust infection was reported in a 
number of localities. Farm labour requirements were generally small 
during the month. On the other hand, the demand for construction labour 
was substantial since the number of housing units being built at the 
beginning of July was 46 per cent greater than a year earlier. As a 
result, there were shortages of unskilled as well as skilled labour. 


There was no significant change in the employment situation during 
July. As in June, labour generally was in tight supply throughout the 
region. Two-thirds of the wage and salary workers were in balanced 
areas, while the remaining one-third was in labour shortage areas. 


Metropolitan and Major Industrial Areas. Little change occurred 
in the shortage situation in Edmonton during July. Industrial employment 
was about 20 per cent higher than last year and further expansion, 
particularly in the construction industry, absorbed both the local labour 
supply and workers entering the area from other localities. Shortages 
of carpenters, bricklayers, automobile mechanics, stenographers and 
waitresses were general by August 1. 


The labour market situation in Winnipeg remained in approximate 
balance although heavy rainstorms delayed building activity. The demand 
for carpenters, bricklayers and plasterers increased further by the end 
of July. The construction program was considerably greater this year 
than last —25 per cent more housing units were being built in the metro- 
politan area this year. 


The construction season was also reaching its peak in Fort William— 
Port Arthur and almost all available labour had been absorbed at the 
beginning of July. Local supplies were adequate, except in a few skilled 
trades. The Calgary area remained in balance. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. The agricultural labour force 
was augmented slightly during the school vacation period as students 
were employed on farms. During July, however, demands were relatively 
light and will not reach a peak until later this month. General labour | 
shortages continued in Regina, Brandon, Red Deer, Swift Current and 
Yorkton. The most pressing requirements were for building tradesmen, 
waitresses and household workers but automobile mechanics and steno- 
graphers were also in strong demand. 


PACIFIC 


FURTHER seasonal expansion of activity occurred in the Pacific region 
during July. In the month ending July 18, full-time employment decreased 
from 389,000 to 384,000, largely as a result of vacations, but the number 
of workers employed less than full time increased from 39,000 to 53,000. 
The net increase, therefore, in the number of persons with jobs was 
9,000. A comparison with last year’s employment situation is distorted 
by the strikes in progress at that time. The most recent comparable 


figures, however, show a slight decrease in industrial employment this 
year. 


Heavy production earlier in the year increased log inventories to 
the point where the usual scale of logging operations during July had 
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to be curtailed. Additional employ- 


ment reductions were caused by PACIFIC 
the closure of several Vancouver 

2 Proportion of paid workers within each 
Island logging areas endangered of the four Jabour market groups, 1953. 
by fire. These temporary lay-offs, | | P= Cent en 


together with the holiday shut-down 
of sawmills, accounted for most 
of the increase in the number of 
workers employed less than full 
time. 


Construction activity  con- 
tinued to rise to a peak that will 
probably be reached this month. 
Shortages of construction workers SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
occurred ‘at various points, the GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 
strongest demand being for heavy 
construction carpenters, trowel tradesmen ana pipefitters. The demand 
for welders eased during the period, although all qualified welders could 
still be placed easily. 


Additional manpower requirements came from fishing and agriculture. 
The salmon season opened at the beginning of July and catches were 
reported as exceptionally large. The harvesting of strawberries, rasp- 
berries and soft fruits required large numbers of temporary help, the 
supply of which was adequate in all areas. 


Labour supplies in most local areas showed further decreases 
during the month. There was, however, no change in the number of 
areas in each classification. At August 1, slight labour surpluses ex- 
isted in two areas, including Vancouver —New Westminster. The labour 
market was in balance in the remaining eight areas. 


Metropolitan and Major Industrial Areas. In the Vancouver—New 
Westminster area, demand for construction tradesmen, largely from 
Kitimat and other out-of-town projects, continued to increase. Metal 
manufacturing firms and sawmills showed little change in activity but 
labour requirements increased in the food-processing, furniture and 
clothing industries. As a result, available labour supplies were reduced 
during July, although some surpluses still remained by the first of 
August. 


The labour market situation in Victoria remained virtually unchanged 
from the previous month. Increasing job vacancies in construction were 
offset by the month-long closure of several large logging camps as 
well as by the destruction by fire of a lumber mill that terminated the 
employment of several hundred workers. 


Minor Areas. The rising level of summer operations absorbed pro- 
gressively the available supply of idle workers in all minor areas except 
Central Vancouver Island. In this area, intermittent closures of various 
logging operations released over 1,000 loggers, bringing the area into 
the moderate surplus category. The effect of this on the region as a 
whole was offset by the increasing level of lumbering activity in Prince 
George, which brought the area from the surplus intothe balanced category. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of August 10, 1953) 


Principal Items 


Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a) ------------+-----+ 
Persons at work 35 hours or more --------: 
Persons at work less than 35 hours-..----- 
Usually work 35 hours or more ----------- 
Cris hortitimie s:cccececscesescusvdsesecacsnesaes 
Usually work less than 35 hours -...--- 


Persons with jobs not at work.-.------------ 
Usually work 35 hours or more....------- 
Usually work less than 35 hours 

Persons without jobs & seeking work ... 

Persons not in the labour force 


Registered for work, NES (b) 
Atlantic 
Quebec 
Ontario 
Prairie 
Pacific 

Total, all regions 


Ordinary claims for Unemployment 


Tres urance be ne tit oo. scecn secceremec~-neencpen=acnene 
Amount of benefit payments ....+...+-+---+------ 
Index of employment (1939 =100)...-.---------+ 
Umm igr At lon .. cenagsovesexgece-ses ace ratsateconpesteperccs 


Industrial Relations 
Strikes and lockouts — days lost.............-. 
No. of workers involved 
Nos of strikes Geivctikcss.ctaveseeces enc kta 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.) .............-..- 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.) ..... 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.).............-... 
Cost-of-living index (av. 1935—39=100) ... 
Consumer price index (av. 1949 =100)....... 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=100) 
Total labour income $000,000 


Industrial Production 
Total (average 1935—39=100) 
Manufacturing 
Durables .<tasts) neues 
Non-Durables 


Date 


(a), (b): See inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 


Ree ee ee 


Amount 


5,515,000 
4,807,000 
275,000 
91,000 
23,000 
184, 000 
343,000 
332,000 
11,000 
90,000 
4,522, 000 


22,684 
58,623 
46,958 
20,096 
22,254 
170,615 


119,830 
$8,408,071 
188.1 
18,376 
73,486 


7,396 
30 


Previous | Previous 


+1 +441 4+ 


+1 ++ 


Percentage Change 
From 


3.1 


20. Uc) 


87. 2(c) 
75.3(c) 
34.0(c) 


6.7 
4.8 
L0 
5.8 
1.1 
0.6 
6.4 
10.7 


9.9 
10.5 
12.9 

8.4 


(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with 


total for same period previous year. 
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Former Labour Secretary 
Maurice Tobin Dies 


Maurice J. Tobin, Secretary of Labour in 
President Truman’s Cabinet from 1948 and 
former Governor of Massachusetts, died 
July 20 of a heart attack at the age of 52 
years. Mr. Tobin was the sixth Secretary 
of Labour in the United States, his appoint- 
ment by President Truman culminating a 
series of political positions he had held. 


During his political career, Mr. Tobin 
had served as a member of the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives, twice as 
mayor of Boston—in 1937 and in 1941— 
and as Governor of the state from 1944 to 
1946. While Governor, the former Labour 
Secretary headed an administration which 
adopted a fair employment practices act 
and which increased workmen’s compensa- 
tion and unemployment insurance benefits. 
As Secretary of Labour, Mr. Tobin headed 
attempts to have the Taft-Hartley law 
repealed and to have the Wagner Labour 
Relations Act re-enacted. 


One of three sons of Irish immigrants, 
he was born in Boston. He had to leave 
the Boston High School of Commerce in 
his second year to earn a living; he began 
work in a leather factory. When he was 
25 he won election to the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives, where he served 
for two years. Later he served as Boston’s 
mayor and Governor of Massachusetts. 


AFL Men Fill Top Jobs 
In U.S. Labour Dept. 


With the appointment as _ Assistant 
Secretaries of Labour of Harrison C. 
Hobart, Assistant Grand Chief of the 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, and 
Spencer Miller, Jr., Director of the AFL 
Workers Education Bureau, all top posts 
in the United States Department of Labour 
are now filled by AFL officials. 


Lloyd A. Mashburn, named Under- 
Secretary of Labour last January, was an 
AFL official in California, and Martin P. 
‘Durkin, the Secretary of Labour, was 
formerly President of the AFL Plumbers. 
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Walter Reuther, President of the CIO, 
had asked that a CIO member be given 
one of the top Labour Department posi- 
tions but the Senate proved reluctant to 
approve Mr. Reuther’s nominees. 


Extend Compensation to 
B.C. Civil Defence Staff 


Cost of extending full benefits of the 
provincial Workmen’s Compensation Act to 
British Columbia’s civil defence workers 
who may be injured on training or exer- 
cises is to be shared equally by the federal 
and provincial Governments. This was 
disclosed in a joint statement by Hon. 
Paul Martin, federal Minister in charge 
of civil defence, and Hon. W. D. Black, 
British Columbia’s Provincial Secretary. 

The agreement is similar to one made in 
Ontario, arising from Ottawa’s offer to share 
costs of compensation which the provinces 
might agree to pay to anyone killed or 
injured while serving in official civil defence 
organizations. 

The British Columbia agreement covers 
persons training for, as well as actually 
engaged in, civil defence work. This is 
defined as “all measures, other than 
military, carried out under the direction of 
the provincial director of civil defence or 
any local civil defence authority, designed 
or intended to protect and preserve life, 
property and public services against any 
form of enemy attack and to minimize 
damage therefrom, and includes training”. 


Equal Work, Equel Pay 
Recommended in Sweden 


The principle of equal pay for tasks 
of equal value should be followed in the 
Swedish Civil Service, it has been recom- 
mended by a state committee of enquiry 
appointed in 1947. The committee’s report 
has just been submitted. 

The scale of wages should be fixed 
according to the work to be performed, 
irrespective of whether it is performed by 
a male or female, the committee stated. 

Rejecting the principle of payment 
according to need, the committee said that 
state salaries should be fixed irrespective 
of family commitments or responsibilities. 
The necessary adjustments to family 
burdens are a matter for taxation and 
social policy, the report said. 

Any minimum wage for males should 
apply also to females, the committee 
declared. 
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Unemployment Insurance Benefit Now Continues 
During IlIness, Injury or Quarantine 


Extended unemployment insurance cover- 
age for Canadian workers went into effect 
August 3. 

The enlarged benefits—covering persons 
who become incapacitated after losing their 
jobs—were authorized at the last session of 
Parliament but proclamation of the measure 
was delayed until July 18 while details of 
the plan were worked out. 

Formerly, persons thrown out of work 
received insurance benefits only so long as 
they were available to take on other jobs. 
If sickness or other disability made them 
unavailable for work, they did not collect. 

Under the new amendment to the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, those becoming 
incapacitated—through illness, injury or 
quarantine—after unemployment starts will 
continue to receive benefits for as long as 
they would be qualified to get them if 
they were capable of working. 

The amendment makes no change in the 
rate of benefit nor in the method by which 
the duration of benefit is established, nor 
is there any increase in the rate of 
contributions. 

It has been felt for some years by UIC 
officials that some compensation should be 
provided for loss of earnings during periods 
of incapacity. Prior to the introduction of 
this amendment, the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission made an intensive study 
of the practicé of other countries that 
operate plans of cash sickness benefits, 
particularly Britain, the United States and 
Australia. 

Under the plans of national insurance 
operated in Britain and Australia, benefit 
is paid at the same rates and to the same 
class of insured persons for: any interrup- 
tion of employment caused either by lack 
of work or by sickness. In the United 
States similar plans are in operation in 
four of the States, in addition to a federal 
plan of the same type applicable to railway 
workers. 

The concept underlying all these plans 
is that a layoff due either to shortage of 
work or to sickness is involuntary unem- 
ployment and the same basic contribution 
should provide the insured person with 
compensation for loss of wages in either 
case, excluding any periods for which he 
is already entitled to such benefit under 
workmen’s compensation legislation. 

The plan being introduced. in Canada 
does not go so far at present as most of 
those schemes. It does not extend to the 
insured worker who loses his employment 
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because of sickness or accident, although 
benefit can be paid to such a worker after 
he has recovered from the illness, if no 
suitable work is then available for him. 


It is realized by the UIC that this 
limitation will cause some anomalies. 
Under the amendment, benefit is payable 
only for days of sickness if the claimant 
has already proved entitlement to unem- 
ployment insurance benefit, has served the 
required waiting period, and is actually in 
receipt of benefit. This means that a man 
who loses his job because of shortage of 
work, files a claim, and is taken sick on 
the third day, before completing the wait- 
ing period, will not qualify for benefit, 
while another man who is laid off at the 
same time and is taken sick on the eighth 
day, after completing the waiting period 
and drawing benefit for a couple of days, 
will continue to receive benefit despite his 
incapacity. 

A similar anomaly will arise when one 
person has been laid off because of sickness 
and another has been laid off at the same 
time because of shortage of work but 
becomes sick after starting to receive 
unemployment benefit. The second man 
will continue to receive it but the first 
man cannot begin to receive benefit until 
he has recovered and can prove that he is 
capable and available. 

However, at present it is considered that 
workmen’s compensation takes care of most 
persons whose loss of wages results from 
injury or illness arising out of their employ- 
ment and that, as regards unemployment 
which is the result of illmess of any other 
kind, extension of insurance’ should be 
deferred until experience has been gained 
in operating the limited scheme now 
introduced. 

Six or seven states in the United States 
which have not yet adopted a full plan 
of sickness insurance have extended their 
unemployment insurance provisions along 
the same lines as Canada is now doing. 


Marine Federation Asks 
Subsidies for Coal Mines 


Meeting in Saint John, N.B., the Mari- 
time Marine Workers’ Federation (CCL) 
late last month adopted a resolution asking 
for federal government subsidies for 
Canada’s coal mining industry. Such 
subsidies are necessary, the delegates said, 
to avert the closing of Maritime collieries. 


a 


Upswing in Housing 
Continued in May 

The upswing in new residential construe- 
tion continued in May, when the number 
of dwelling units started jumped 39 per 
cent and the number of new units com- 
pleted 388 per cent over the figures for the 
same month last year. Starts this May 
numbered 13,606, compared with 9,801 in 
May last year, and completions totalled 
8,099, compared with 5,868 a year earlier. 

For the first five months this year, starts 
were running 46 per cent ahead of 1952 at 
35,438 compared with 24,196, while comple- 
tions were up 35 per cent at 32,816 
compared with 24,259. 


Housing Starts in U.S. 
Down 4 Per Cent in June 


Non-farm housing starts in the United 
States totalled 103,000 during June, a 
seasonal decline of about 4 per cent from 
May, and nearly the same number as were 
started in June 1952, according to prelim- 
inary estimates of the U.S. Labor Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. Despite 
declines in the past two months, June 
marked the fourth consecutive month this 
year that total housing starts exceeded the 
100,000-unit level. 

The total number of new permanent 
non-farm dwelling units begun during the 
first half of 1953 (577,100) is about the same 
as the final figure for January-June 1952. 


Govt. of Indie Extends 
Subsidized Housing Plan 


The Government of India has extended 
a subsidized housing scheme for industrial 
workers up to March 31, 1956, in order to 
cover the rest of the Five-Year Plan period. 

For 1953-54 the scheme envisages con- 
struction of 22,000 tenements. The 1952-53 
scheme set a target at 28,500 tenements. 

Of the 22,000 tenements provided for in 
1953-54, about 14,000, it is expected, will be 
built by State Governments and Housing 
Boards, 3,500 by Co-operative Societies and 
4,500 by employers. 


Few U.S. Firms Have Plan 
For Utilizing Old Workers 


Few firms have yet developed definite 
policies for making use of their older 
workers, a recent survey by the American 
Management Association has found. 

In its study of the practice of various 
companies to utilize older workers no longer 
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able to perform their customary jobs after 
the age of 65, the Association reported that 
so far the process appears to be largely 
informal. Re-assignment of the employee 
to another job with or without a cut in 
pay is the most usual procedure. 

Other devices used by companies include 
decreasing hours of work, allowing the 
employee to continue in his usual job but 
with less pay for lowered production, 
transfer to a part-time job or to a physi- 
cally less demanding job, and creation of 
special sections in which older employees 
are grouped as casual labour pools or 
homogeneous work crews. 

Four elements are needed in any program 
for effective utilization of the older worker, 
according to the companies surveyed by the 
Association. These are: (1) an objective 
criterion of job performance; (2) knowl- 
edge of the characteristics and demands of 
each job in the plant or firm; (3) knowl- 
edge of the employee’s characteristics, and 
(4) matching the job characteristics with 
those of the worker. 

“According to the companies, job descrip- 
tions are often inadequate for purposes of 
re-assigning older workers. Also, psycho- 
logical measures for assessing older 
employees are still inadequate. 


242 U.S. Railreads Sign 
Union Shop Agreement 


All but four of the major carriers in the 
United States have signed union shop agree- 
ments with the 17 non-operating railroad 
unions. 

One of the largest railroads in the 
Western United States, the Union Pacific, 
recently added its 40,000 employees to the 
number covered by the union shop. 

In making the announcement, G. E. 
Leighty, President of the Railroad Teleg- 
raphers and head of the negotiating 
committee of the non-operating organiza- 
tions, reported that more than 85 per cent 
of all non-operating employees were now 
under the protection of the union shop. 

He said there were some 800,000 
employees of 242 railroads covered by 
union shop agreements. Together with the 
estimated 125,000 employees in operating 
brotherhoods which have negotiated union 
shop agreements, the total is almost one 
million. 

The negotiating committee of the non- 
operating brotherhoods is continuing its 
drive to include all railroad employees in 
union shop agreements which are now 
permitted under the terms of the United 
States Railway Act passed in 1951 (L.G., 
June 1952, p. 688). 
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AFL Teamsters Dismiss 
Two Canadian Officials 


Two Canadian officials of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters have been 
removed from office during a reorganization 
of the Brotherhood’s affairs in its eastern 
Canadian district. They are A. F. 
MacArthur, the international’s organizer in 
Canada, who has been President of the 
Ontario Provincial Federation of Labour 
(AFL-TLC) for five years, and Neil 
MacDonald, the union’s business agent in 
Montreal. 

The Montreal local of the Teamsters has 
been placed in receivership. 

Frank J. Tobin, son of the former 
president of the Brotherhood has been 
placed in charge of the union’s affairs in 
eastern Canada. 

While the Toronto District Trades and 
Labour Council has criticized the replace- 
ment of Canadian officials by a representa- 
tive from the United States, President 
Percy R. Bengough of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada has issued* a 
statement reiterating Congress policy never 
to interfere in the operations of an affiliate 
and describing as “nothing unusual” the 
appointment of “other than a Canadian” 
to administer the union’s affairs in Canada. 

In Montreal, Mr. MacDonald has organ- 
ized the Quebec Transport Drivers Union 
and has appealed to Teamsters in Ontario 
and Quebec to leave the Brotherhood and 
join the new organization. 

TLC President Bengough, in his state- 
ment on the developments in the Teamsters, 
cautions the union’s members in Montreal 
that they “would do well to remain mem- 
bers in good standing and iron out their 
problems within their own organization”. 

Mr. MacArthur, although himself dis- 
missed, condemned the secessionist move in 
Montreal. Efforts to split the union would 
only jeopardize the wages and working 
conditions won by the organization, he said. 


Boilermakers, Blacksmiths 
Complete Amalgamation 


In an amalgamation convention held in 
Minneapolis during July, representatives of 
the boilermakers’ and the blacksmiths’ 
unions in Canada and the United States 
agreed to form one organization known as 
the International Brotherhood of Boiler- 
makers, Iron Ship Builders, Blacksmiths, 
Forgers and Helpers. The merger was 
approved by approximately 900 delegates 
from the boilermakers and 300 from the 
blacksmiths. 
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The union of the two labour bodies had 
been tentatively entered into in 1950 and 
was ratified by the blacksmiths in 1951. 
Confirmation by the boilermakers in the 
convention made the union complete. The 
ratification was carried through without a 
dissenting vote. 

Addressing the delegates, Charles G. 
MacGowan, President of the Boilermakers 
and now head of the new organization, 
stated that “size, bigness and power” were 
not the objectives of the amalgamation but 
rather the major motive “was one of pro- 
tection to the wage earners in both crafts”. 

Speaking on behalf of the Blacksmiths, 
President John Pelkofer declared: “We of 
the Blacksmiths will co-operate earnestly 
and honestly with President MacGowan and 
his associate officers as they have co- 
operated with us.” 

Mr. Pelkofer went on to note that “we 
have already made great progress since our 
tentative amalgamation in 1950. Now it’s 
in full swing. We have a great future as 
an amalgamated organization. Working 
together, we should be able to accomplish 
what we were not able to achieve 
separately.” 

Both the Boilermakers and the Black- 
smiths are labour unions with more than 
60 years of organizing experience in their 
respective trades. 


Chief of Train Engineers, 
James P. Shields Dies 


The death June 29, in Cleveland, of 
James P. Shields removed from the leader- 
ship of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers its leader for the past three years. 
Mr. Shields, who was 64 years of age, died 
a week before the opening of the triennial 
convention of the 80-year-old organization 
which includes approximately 80,000 mem- 
bers in Canada and the United States. 

The BLE head was elected Grand Chief 
Engineer of the labour organization in 
1950, succeeding Alvanley Johnston, who 
had headed the Brotherhood for more than 
a quarter of a century. During his service 
with the BLE, Mr. Shields served as a 
local chairman, assistant grand chief, first 
assistant and finally grand chief in 1950. 

The Hon. Milton F. Gregg sent a 
message of sympathy to the brotherhood 
stating that “the Canadian Department of 
Labour mourns with the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers the death of Grand 
Chief Engineer J. P. Shields.” Mr. Gregg 
added that “the passing of Mr. Shields 
will be a loss to your 80,000 members, 
many of them Canadians, who honour and 
respect his memory.” 


Locomotive Engineers 
Reject Unity Bid 


A proposal by the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen that 
there be a merger between it and the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers was 
rejected by the latter body at its triennial 
convention in Cleveland, July 20. The 
BLFE, meeting at its convention in 
Boston, had requested the Locomotive 
Engineers to support a merger of the two 
organizations “in the interests of all engine 
service employees in the United States and 
Canada”. 


Speaking at the Engineers’ convention, 
Grand Chief Guy L. Brown replied to the 
unity proposal by noting that the repre- 
sentatives of his Brotherhood were not in 
accord with the suggestion that steps be 
taken to amalgamate the two labour bodies. 
Mr. Brown added that a referendum held 
in 1948 had “resulted in rejection by the 
BLE membership” and stated that “our 
present convention is bound by that 
democratically-expressed mandate”. 


In urging the union of the two railway 
bodies, President D. B. Robertson of the 
BLFE stated that the “combined strength, 
economically, financially and _ politically, 
would represent a powerful force to help 
railmen in their continuing struggle to 
improve their general welfare”. Though 
expressing “keen disappointment” at the 
rejection of the merger proposal, Mr. 
Robertson added that he was “thoroughly 
satisfied the time will soon come when all 
men on the deck of a locomotive will 
belong to one combined organization”. 


‘At the BLFE convention, both Mr. 
Robertson and Carl J. Goff, Assistant 
President of the organization, tendered 
their resignations. Both men had served 
in official capacities for a considerable 
period. As the Lasour GazeTTE went to 
press, there had been no announcement as 
to who would replace Messrs. Robertson 
and Goff. 


AFL, CIO Packing Unions 
To Bergain Together 


Joint action in wage negotiations and 
organizing campaigns by the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen 
(AFL) and the United Packinghouse 
Workers of America (CIO) was recently 
agreed upon in a pact between the two 
unions. Under the agreement, machinery 
was established for the two labour organiza- 
tions to work together in the wage nego- 
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tiations that opened in July and that affect 
approximately 250,000 workers in the United 
States. 

The new pact provides that every effort 
will be made to conduct joint wage 
negotiations with those companies whose 
employees are represented by both unions, 
that neither union will reach a settlement 
with such companies without first securing 
the other’s approval, that joint “economic 
action” will be taken against employers 
wherever necessary and that “all lawful 
support and assistance” will be rendered by 
one union to the other where one has 
established authorized picket lines or is 
engaged in strike action. In addition, both 
unions agreed not to raid each other’s 
membership. 


The packinghouse agreement follows a 
similar agreement concluded between the 
United Auto Workers of America (CIO) 
and the International Association of 
Machinists (AFL). The latter pact also 
contained provisions concerning joint bar- 
gaining sessions and the prohibition of 
raiding either union’s membership (L.G., 
July, p. 989). 


AFL Completes Revision 
OF Organizing Staff 


A revision of the machinery under which 
the American Federation of Labor con- 
ducts its organizing activities was carried 
out recently in Washington at a two-day 
conference presided over by President 
George Meany and _ Secretary-Treasurer 
William Schnitzler. Under the new system 
there will be 14 organizing areas in the 
United States and one in Canada, each 
under the control of a regional director. 


Regional directors will now be required 
to submit all applications for new charters 
to AFL headquarters. Formerly the appli- 
cations were sent in by individual organ- 
izers. The directors will also have to 
submit progress reports every four months 
to headquarters noting the paid-up mem- 
bership in each region. 


President Meany observed that the 
primary aim of the AFL is to organize the 
unorganized and that its organizers will be 
required to aid national and international 
unions in their membership drives as well 
as organizing and servicing federal labour 
unions. The Canadian region will be under 
the direction of Russell Harvey, Canadian 
Director of Organization of the AFL. 

The CIO recently completed a similar 
re-organization of its field staff, reducing 
from 50 to 13 the number of regional offices 
in the United States (L.G., July, p. 989). 
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19,000 Brewery Workers 
Switeh to Teamsters 


Seven locals of the United Brewery 
Workers of America in New York City 
and three others elsewhere in New York 
State have left the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations and have joined the brewery 
division of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters (AFL). The move is reported 
to have involved some 19,000 workers. 

The legal counsellor for the New York 
locals announced July 6 that units of the 
CIO union in Toronto and in six other 
cities in the United States were also due 
to hold votes on disaffiliation. These units, 
he said, have a combined membership of 
9,000 brewery workers. 

The lawyer said that David Beck, 
President of the AFL teamsters, had agreed 
to certain terms laid down by the former 
CIO affiliates in New York City as a con- 
dition for joining the AFL group. These 
were: full autonomy for each local; each 
local to maintain its present jurisdiction; 
all assets to remain in local units; contract 
negotiations to be conducted by locals and 
the Brewery Workers Joint Board in New 
York; and no recriminations against any 
member of the Brewery Workers who might 
have been expelled previously from the 
Teamsters. Mr. Beck had previously said 
his union would accept any brewery locals 
that wanted to join his organization. 

The following week, Walter Reuther, 
President of the CIO, issued a statement 
accusing the AFL teamsters’ union of con- 
ducting a series of raiding excursions 
against the CIO Brewery Workers. He 
declared that such action threatened to 
destroy the move toward labour unity and 
that it violated the spirit of a tentative 
no-raiding agreement drawn up recently by 
the two labour organizations (L.G., July, 
p. 990). 

Earlier, an invitation to the Brewery 
Workers union to merge with the Teamsters 
was rejected by Karl F. Feller, President 
of the Brewery Workers. 


TWUA Urges Slowdown 
OF Textile Imports 


The imposition of a quota system to slow 
down the “growing importation” of textiles 
into Canada was demanded recently by 
Edward C. Cluney, Assistant Canadian 
Director of the Textile Workers Union of 
America (CIO-CCL). 

The union official said that in the. first 
quarter of 1953, imports of cotton, rayon 
and other fabrics from the United States 
reached new records. Imports from the 
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United Kingdom were also up. At the 
same time, he said, the industry in Canada 
was operating at 70 per cent of capacity 
and direct employment has fallen from 
101,234 in January 1951, to 93,120 in 
January of this year. In addition, many 
textile workers are on part-time shifts and 
face further reductions in pay because many 
mills plan unpaid summer layoffs. 

Mr. Cluney said that while the imposi- 
tion of quotas is the most direct and 
practical method of dealing with the 
emergency, his union believes the anti- 
dumping laws should be tightened to 
prevent foreign textiles being sold in 
Canada below their cost of production. 


Inflation or Depression? 
U.S. Eeonomists Disagree 

Two opposing views have been given 
recently regarding the future economic 
situation in the United States. 

Dr. Edwin C. Nourse, ex-chairman of 
former president Harry Truman’s Council 
of Economic Advisers, told a _ teachers’ 
meeting in Los Angeles that at present 
the United States faces a depression. 

Dr. Arthur F. Burns, economic adviser 
to President Eisenhower, appearing before 
the House Appropriations Committee, sug- 
gested that “new and upward price 
pressures” may develop in the United 
States economy. 

Mr. Truman’s erstwhile adviser said: “We 
have passed from the time when. adjust- 
ment to a free market basis would have 
been relatively easy to one when it will be 
extremely difficult. The problem we are 
wrestling with now is whether we will act 
with enough intelligence and have technical 
knowledge to prevent any breakdown in 
the flow of goods and services.” 

Dr. Burns, of President Hisenhower’s 
staff, granted that an examination of price 
movements alone might easily lead to the 
conclusion that the country had entered a 
deflationary period. But, he pointed out, 
“if you look to the industrial sphere of 
the economy, and find, as you do, produc- 
tion going up, employment rising, unem- 
ployment shrinking, the question is bound 
to come up whether the decline in prices 
can well continue, and whether, in view of 
the continued growth of output and employ- 
ment, and virtual disappearance of unem- 
ployment, new and upward price pressures 
will not develop in our economy.” 

Dr. Burns called attention to the fact 
that the price declines have been concen- 
trated in farming, and that in certain 
industries prices have been rising steadily 
for the past six to nine months. 2 


Ont. Public Employees 
Hold 7th Convention 


The seventh annual convention of the 
Ontario Federation of Public Employees 
drew 113 delegates to Toronto recently. 

The delegates voted unanimously to con- 
tinue to give full support to the National 
Federation of Public Employees. They 
also passed a resolution requesting the 
Ontario Government to enact special legis- 
lation covering civic and other public 
employees similar to that contained in the 
Fire and Police Department Acts. 

Officers elected were: W. H. Hilts, 
President; William Buss, First Vice-presi- 


dent; J. F. Raysbrook, Second Vice- 
president; and Irene Sinclair, Secretary- 
Treasurer. Executive officers are: J. 


Rutherford, E. J. Priestly, T. H. Doyle, 
G. A. Gorman and George Downing. 


Hospital Beds, Nurses 
Revenue, Costs Increase 


The number of public hospital beds per 
100,000 Canadians rose to 490 in 1951 from 
479 in 1950, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics has reported. Official bed capa- 
city of Canada’s public hospitals in 1951 
was 68,674, exclusive of nursery bassinets. 


In Excess of Capacity 

Despite the increase in bed space, how- 
ever, the hospitals still operated at 3-7 
per cent in excess of capacity in 1951, 
reporting a total of 71,221 beds set up. 

‘The number of nurses in public hospitals 
also rose during 1951, the number of 
graduate nurses by 6:2 per cent to 16,143 
and the number of student nurses and 
probationers by 3 per cent to 15,107. 

Graduate nurses outnumbered student 
nurses for the first time in 1950, the ratio 
being 104 to 100. In 1951 this ratio in- 
creased to 107 to 100. 

Hospitals submitting financial data 
reported a 16-4-per-cent increase in oper- 
ating revenue and a 14-8-per-cent increase 
in total revenue but a 16-9-per-cent rise in 
expenditures. 


Higher Income Groups 


Spend More on Health 

Out of an estimated 1,322,000 family 
units in Canada with incomes of less than 
$1,500, about one-fifth spent nothing for 
medical, hospital, dental or any other kind 
of health care during the year from the 
autumn of 1950 to the autumn of 1951, 
according to a release by the Bureau of 
Statistics on the subject of family expen- 
ditures for health services. 


The release, based on the results of a 
nation-wide sickness survey carried out 
jointly by the federal and_ provincial 
Governments, is the second in a series 
which will make public estimated figures of 


the volume and nature of illnesses and 
accidents of all kinds, the amount of 
medical, nursing and other health care 


received, and the money spent by Canadian 
families for various health services (L.G., 
June, p. 811). 

While 19-7 per cent of family units with 
incomes under $1,500 made no expenditures, 
the corresponding proportion in the next 
income group ($1,500-$2,999) was 7:7 per 
cent. In the highest income group recorded 
($5,000 and over) only 3-3 per cent had no 
expenditure for any health service. 


Average Payments 

The proportionately smaller number of 
low-income family units who spent money 
for these services also spent less per family 
than their wealthier neighbours. Average 
for the under-$1,500 group was $46.60 com- 
pared with $88.50 for those in the next 
highest (and numerically largest) group 
between $1,500 and $2,999. Average for the 
group $5,000 and over was $158.70, and for 
all family units regardless of income $82.10. 

Expenditures in the lowest income group, 
under $1,500, totalled $61,600,000, of which 
$9,500,000 or 15:4 per cent went for 
prepayment plans, to which about 28-6 per 
cent in this group subscribed. The highest 
proportion of families subscribing to pre- 
paid plans was in the income group $3,000- 
$4,999, where 67:0 per cent of the family 
units in the group paid out a total of 
$27,200,000 in prepayment plan premiums, 
representing 28-0 per cent of their total 
health expenditures. 


How Money Spent 

Twenty-seven cents of the low income 
health dollar was spent for medicine, in- 
eluding nearly 11 cents for self-prescribed 
medicine. In contrast, the higher income 
family unit with $5,000 and over spent 10 
cents of its health dollar on prescribed 
medicines and less than 5 cents on self- 
prescribed medicines. On the other hand 
all groups spent about the same propor- 
tion of their health expenditures on direct 
payments for medical, hospital, nursing and 
similar services, ranging from 52-9 per cent 
for the $3,000-$4,999 group to 60-2 per cent 
for those in the group $5,000 and over. 
For all groups taken together this propor- 
tion was 54-4 per cent. 
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Australia Sets Up New 
Medieal Benefits Plan 


A new medical benefits program in 
Australia provides joint payments from the 
Government and private insurance organ- 
izations to cover a considerable part of the 
cost of doctors’ services. Contributions are 
as low as 25 cents weekly. 

The new program, which came _ into 
operation July 1, complements a similar 
plan providing insurance against hospital 
bills which has been in operation for 18 
months. 

Everyone in the country may qualify for 
contributions towards payment of medical 
bills for himself and his family by joining 
any non-profit medical insurance organiza- 
tion approved and registered by the 
Government. 

The Government benefits are divided into 
two schedules. The first covers basic 
medical services obtainable from a general 
practitioner but includes also consultations 
with specialists and some surgical opera- 
tions often performed by specialists. 

It provides for professional attendances 
in doctors’ rooms or at patients’ homes, 
administration of anaesthetics, 89 types of 
surgical operations, midwifery and treat- 
ment of dislocations and fractures. 

The second schedule covers services 
usually tendered by — specialists—tests, 
X-rays and more than 200 types of surgical 
operations, 

Before being registered by the Govern- 
ment, insurance organizations must agree to 
pay benefits at least equal to those paid 
by the Government for the services listed 
in the first schedule. 

Together the two schedules cover all 
known varieties of medical services except 
payment for spectacles. 

‘Weekly premiums to his own insurance 
organization by the subscriber for himself 
and his family range from about 25 cents 
upwards. The proportion of medical 
expenses the program will return to any 
one family varies from about 80 per cent 
to less than 50 per cent, depending on the 
nature of the medical services, the doctor’s 
scale of charges and the scale of benefits 
paid by the insurance organization. 

There is no age limit for government 
benefits, but some organizations in the 
scheme refuse membership to persons over 
65 years of age. 


Woman Given Less Pay 


Quits; Can Draw Benefit 


A woman who quit her job because she 
was not receiving equal pay for equal work 
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did not forfeit her right to unemployment 
insurance benefit, it was ruled by the New 
York State Division of Employment. 

The woman involved had been operating 
a lathe at 25 cents less per hour than the 
rate paid to the men. When her employer 
refused to pay her the same rate or to 
transfer her to another machine she quit 
her job and filed claim for unemployment 
benefit. 

The insurance officer disqualified her for 
a period of six weeks on the ground that 
she had “voluntarily left her job without 
good cause”. The woman appealed the 
ruling, claiming that she had been discrim- 
inated against because of her sex. 

Citing a section of the state labour law, 
which provides that no employee because 
of sex shall be subjected to discrimination 
in rate of pay, the referee upheld her 
appeal, deciding that she was “well within 
her rights in insisting that she receive equal 
pay for equal work”. 


Sponsor of Taft-Hartley, 
Senator Taft Dies 


United States Senator Robert A. Taft, 
sponsor of the Taft-Hartley Act, died 
July 31 in New York. 


The Taft-Hartley Act, denounced by 
American labour unions from the time of 
its enactment in 1947, was drafted by the 
Senate Labour Committee while Senator 
Taft was its chairman. It replaced’ the 
Wagner (National Labour Relations) Act. 


Son of a former President and Chief 
Justice of the United States, Senator Taft 
had been a member of the United States 
Senate since 1938. On three occasions—in 
1940, 1948 and 1952—he stood for nomina- 
tion as Republican candidate for the 
presidency of the United States. Each time 
he failed in the attempt. 


How to Increase Productivity 


The report of an International Labour 
Organization committee of experts on 
productivity has now been published. The 
committee met last December in Geneva 
under the chairmanship of Dr. George V. 
Haythorne, Director of the Economics and 
Research Branch, Department of Labour 
(L.G., Jan., p. 50). 

The report, Practical Methods of Increas- 
ing Productivity in Manufacturing Indus- 
tries, may be obtained from the Canada 
Branch of the ILO, 95 Rideau Street, 
Ottawa 4. 


Closer Ties among Free Labour Organizations 


Urged at ICFTU’s Third 


Economic progress in under-developed 
countries, full employment, and closer ties 
among free labour organizations were 
among the topics debated at the third 
World Congress of the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions in 
Stockholm, Sweden, July 4 to 11. 

Policies were also advocated for the 
advancement of world peace without 
appeasement, freedom for colonial peoples, 
improvement of living and working condi- 
tions of workers in all nations, and a 
solution to the problems of migration. 

J. H. Oldenbroek, General Secretary of 
the ICFTU, reported at the opening of the 
congress that the Confederation, estab- 
lished in 1949, was composed of 97 national 
organizations in 73 countries, with a mem- 
bership of 53,200,000 workers. 


Plea for Co-operation 

The General Secretary called for effective 
international co-operation among free trade 
unions to defeat attacks on free labour not 
only in totalitarian nations but also in 
democratic countries. He said the world 
was faced with a “wave of reaction” whose 
advocates often tried to restrict trade union 
rights and to limit or prevent trade union 
participation in the formulation of economic 
and social policies. 

Tage Erlander, Prime Minister of Sweden 
and one of the members of the Swedish 
delegation, said in a speech to the congress 
that trade unions could play a part in 
preventing Communists from exploiting 
unrest in Asia and Africa. The move- 
ments for national freedom in Asia and 
Africa are, he said, a symptom of the fact 
that these countries cannot be kept any 
longer in a state of political and economic 
dependence. 

Mr. Erlander mentioned the support 
given by the ICFTU to the trade union 
movement in economically under-developed 
countries. In this manner, he declared, the 
ICFTU was fulfilling its chief aim of 
creating solidarity among working people 
the world over. 


Canadian Labour 

Donald MacDonald, Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Canadian Congress of Labour and 
a member of the Canadian delegation to 
the congress, said that the trade union 
movement in Canada attached great 
importance to immigration problems and 
was making great efforts to solve them in 
the way best for all concerned. He urged 
intimate collaboration between governments 
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World Congress 


and workers’ organizations, not only in the 
countries which receive immigrants, but in 
those from which the emigrations take 
place. 

Mr. MacDonald also urged larger grants 
to the Confederation’s fund for wunder- 
developed countries. He said the Fund’s 
three-year program, due to be completed 
in July 1954, would have to be continued. 

Mr. MacDonald is a member of the 
ICFTU executive board. 

George Meany, President of the American 
Federation of Labor, told the congress 
that fear of widespread unemployment was 
still one of the nightmares of the world’s 
workers. This fear, he said, has increased 
during the past few months as a result of 
the slackening rate of armament. There- 
fore, it was necessary for the free trade 
union movement to take effective steps on 
domestic and international levels to insure 
full employment. 

Mr. Meany also referred to the necessity 
of offering the economically under- 
developed countries an alternative to 
communism, and called for the establish- 
ment of free trade unions in those 
countries, independent of all government 
control. 

In a debate on economic problems, 
Walter Reuther, President of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, said that free 
labour must meet its historic responsi- 
bilities by advancing broad economic, 
social and political programs and policies 
which reflect the needs of the whole 
community. Labour, acting alone as a 
narrow economic pressure group, can no 
more solve its problems than one nation, 
acting alone, can solve the world’s 
problems, he said. 


Compelling Problem 

“The most compelling and challenging 
problem faced by the free world is the 
achievement and maintenance of full 
employment and full production in peace 
time. The world has demonstrated time 
and again the ability to achieve full 
employment and full production in turning 
out the weapons of war. 

“We must show equal courage and 
determination to achieve and maintain full 
employment and full production for the 
positive ends of peace, making the good 
things of life for people,” he declared. 

During the congress a telegram was sent 
to President Eisenhower of the United 
States asking for action aimed at the 
release of German workers imprisoned 
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during the revolt of June 17, and for a 
formal protest before the United Nations 
against Soviet “violation of human rights 
and freedom of association” in the occupied 
zones. The telegram was signed by Mr. 
Meany and Mr. Reuther and was unani- 
mously supported by all 400 delegates to 
the congress. 

The congress adopted a_ resolution 
declaring that labour organizations in 
Yugoslavia “do not come up to the prin- 
ciples of free trade unions expressed in 
the constitution and declaration of the 
ICFTU”. 

Other resolutions condemned the racial 
policies of the Malan Government in South 
Africa and the policies of the French 
Government in Tunisia; urged self-govern- 
ment for various colonial territories; 
demanded political, economic and social 
reforms in Kenya; and expressed opposi- 
tion to the establishment of a Central 
African Federation without the consent of 
the African population. 


Other Resolutions 


The congress also adopted resolutions 
dealing with aid to under-developed coun- 
tries; trade union education in Latin 
America, the West Indies, the Near and 
Far East and in Africa; the establishment 
of an International Trade Union College; 
firmer action by the ILO; full employment; 
peace and democracy; human rights; inter- 
national migration; minimum wages; equal 
pay for equal work; and improvement of 
wages and working conditions in low-wage 
areas of the world. 

Canada was represented at the congress 
by officials of the Trades and Labour 
Congress and the Canadian Congress of 
Labour. Representing the TLC were 
Claude Jodoin and Carl Berg, both Vice- 
presidents of that organization, and Frank 
Hall, Vice-President of the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks. 


CCL Delegation 


Mr. MacDonald headed the CCL dele- 
gation, which included Harry Chappell, 
President of the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers; William Mahoney, Assistant 
Canadian Director of the United Steel- 
workers of America; and Harold Daoust, 
Canadian Director of the Textile Workers 
Union of America. Martin Levinson, 
director of the CCL’s Department of Inter- 
national Affairs, accompanied the delegation 
as an adviser. 


The delegation from the United States 
included officials of the AFL, the CIO and 
the United Mine Workers of America. 
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The AFL group, headed by Mr. Meany, 
included James C. Petrillo, President of the 
American Federation of Musicians of the 
United States and Canada; Elmer Walker, 
Vice-president of the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists; Harry C. Bates, 
President of the Bricklayers’ International 
Union of America; A. Shoemake, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Employees; William C. 
Doherty, President of the National Asso- 
ciation of Letter Carriers; William J. 
MecSorley, President of the International 
Union of Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers; 
George Delaney, AFL international repre- 
sentative; Harry Rutz, AFL representative 
in Germany and Austria; Irving Brown, 
AFL representative in Europe; and Jay 
Lovestone, secretary of the AFL Free 
Trade Union Committee. 

The CIO delegation was headed by Mr. 
Reuther and included James B. Carey, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the CIO and 
President of the International Union of 
Electrical Workers; David J. McDonald, 
President of the United Steelworkers of 
America; Jacob S. Potofsky, Chairman of 
the CIO International Committee and Presi- 
dent of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America; L. S. Buckmaster, President 
of the United Rubber Workers of America; 
Michael Quill, President of the Trans- 
port Workers Union of America; Joseph 
Curran, President of the National Mari- 
time Union of America; James Thimmes, 
Vice-president of the United Steelworkers; 
O. A. Knight, President of the Oil Workers’ 
International Union; and Michael Ross, 
Director of the CIO’s Department for 
International Affairs. Victor MReuther, 
alternate member of the ICFTU Executive 
Board and CIO European Representative, 
and G. T. Nunn of the United Automobile 
Workers accompanied the delegation. 

Representatives of the United Mine 
Workers of America with the United 
States delegation were Fred Gullick, 
Secretary-Treasurer of UMW’s District 5 
and August Lippi, President of District 1. 


Reorganization Move 

In a reorganization move, the congress 
voted to increase the number of members 
of the ICFTU Executive Board from 19 
to 25. 

Omar Becu of Belgium, General Secretary 
of the International Transport Workers 
Federation, was elected President of the 
ICFTU, to succeed Sir Ernest Tewson, 
General Secretary of Britain’s Trades 
Union Congress. 


Labour Day Messages 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg 


Federal Minister of Labour 


Although Organized Labour down through the years has championed a 
great variety of worthy causes in every field of human endeavour, all these 
efforts have had in common one basic objective—equality of opportunity for 
all. Thus it is appropriate, I think, that on Labour Day we consider those 
areas of intolerance which deny the right of any of our people to share in the 
benefits which are offered by the great social and economic advances of recent 
years. 


Discrimination in employment because of race, colour or religion is an 
ugly thing which Canadians as a democratic people cannot condone, and legis- 
lation, outlawing discrimination in employment in industries within federal 
jurisdiction, was passed this year by Parliament without a dissenting voice. 
But such legislation, to have real and lasting effect, must have the moral 
support of the Canadian community—of employers, of trade unions, and of 
every individual who truly believes we all have equal rights before man as 
before God. ) 
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Further, discrimination in employment is not always of a nature which 
would suggest solution by legislation. Older workers and _physically- 
handicapped workers too often find it difficult, if not impossible, to obtain 
employment even though they are ready and able to work. Fortunately, a 
great many employers in all parts of Canada, fully supported by trade unions, 
in recent years have modified their employment policies and opened their 
doors to older workers and the handicapped, and by their example and fruitful 
experience have greatly widened the employment horizon for workers in these 
categories. But much still remains to be done. 


_ In the final analysis, the solution to the problems of discrimination lies 
in education. Here each one of us can help. Not only through the organiza- 
tions to which we belong but in our daily associations with others we can do 
much to encourage tolerance if we do no more than remind our friends and 
fellow workers now and then that the practice of the Golden Rule—to do unto 
eae as we would be done by—will make our country a better place to live 
or all. 


Perey R. Bengough 


President, Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 


I am very pleased to extend, through the 
medium of your publication, Labour Day Greetings to 
your readers and to the officers and members of 
affiliated unions. Labour Day this year is a particu- 
larly important date in the history of The Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada. We are celebrating our 
80th birthday. 

Highty years is a long time. It is worth looking 
back over the years of effort which were put in by 
our predecessors in this movement and appreciating 
how they made good use of this national Congress of 
affiliated organizations which was created by them for 
the purpose of promoting legislation in the interests 
of organized labour and to assist in the raising and 
safeguarding of social and economic standards of work- 
ing people through organization. 

These have been 80 years of real progress. We in the labour movement can very 
justifiably celebrate on this Labour Day, having in mind the very great measure of 
success which has crowned the efforts of our brothers and sisters of earlier generations 
and of the present generation. Nationally and provincially we today enjoy very many 
of the labour and social laws which our predecessors visualized when they established this 
Congress in 1873. 


One thing we should not forget on this Labour Day is that it took real effort and 
sustained effort to get the changes in laws and administrative practices which we now take 
almost for granted. None of the new laws and improvements which have been achieved 
during the last 80 years was a gift to the workers from benevolent governments; none fell 
out of a tree. The first convention of the Congress in 1873 asked for the establishment 
of a Bureau of Labour and Statistics. Nearly 30 years later the Federal Department of 
Labour was created. The same founding convention requested a conciliation law which 
would serve to settle industrial disputes and reduce industrial discord to a minimum. The 
first federal conciliation act was passed 30 years later, in 1903. Thirty years is a very 
extended period in which to maintain enthusiasm, interest and effort in a campaign for new 
legislation; but the officers and members of our affiliated organizations who went before 
us were able because of their courage, far-sightedness and perseverance to bring their long 
campaigns to successful conclusions; and we are the direct beneficiaries. 


One of the early successes of our movement was the proclamation of Labour Day as 


a statutory public holiday. The law was passed in 1894. Next year we will be celebrating 
our 60th Labour Day in Canada. 


The foundations and principles laid down for this Congress 80 years ago have proved 
beyond any doubt to have been sound and enduring. Our affiliated membership has 
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grown steadily throughout the period. There weren’t very many trade unions or trade 
union members in this country in the 1870’s. There were a few more in the 1880’s. The 
numbers grew more rapidly as we reached the end of the nineteenth century and entered 
the twentieth. Each succeeding decade of the present century showed increases. Today 
we are over five hundred and fifty thousand strong, the Greatest Canadian Family of 
producers and consumers wielding extensive influence upon public opinion and govern- 
mental attitudes. 


The growth of affiliated membership really means the growth of the memberships of 
affiliated organizations. The increased influence of the Congress has paralleled the 
economic strength of our affiliates. They have been able in all parts of Canada to gain 
higher wages and salaries, shorter working days and working weeks, and improved 
working conditions; and these are written down in legal, binding collective agreements 
between the individual unions and the employers. The laws under which these agree- 
ments are reached and administered were obtained through the efforts of The Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada. The Congress spearheaded the campaigns for these laws 
federally; the Congress’s provincial federations of labour and provincial executive com- 
mittees did the parallel job in the provinces. 


A further growth within the Congress which has shown the same forward expansion 
in all parts of Canada during this 80-year period are our trades and labour councils. 
The first of these councils was formed in Toronto in 1871. Now there are nearly 70 
throughout Canada. These are the pivotal organizations of our movement, for they 
provide the local meeting ground for the affiliated local organizations in the area where 
they can discuss and decide upon questions of immediate common concern and bring their 
full collective weight into the successful solution of their problems. 


No law is ever wholly satisfactory; but once the principle has been established it is 
always possible through further influence and the best use of the experience gained in its 
application and administration to bring about further amendments. Viewed in this light 
we now have a substantial body of good labour and social legislation in Canada. On the 
social side, perhaps, the most important single items are Unemployment Insurance and 
Old Age Pensions. The Trades and Labour Congress of Canada is pressing to have both 
of these extended and improved; but we should remember at this time that, in both, the 
rights of the worker are well entrenched and the benefits of both are not provided to us 
as gifts but as well-earned payments to which we have contributed while we were gain- 
fully employed. 


Not all of the gains we have made through our movement have taken 30 years, as in 
the past, but we have one great job on our hands today which has taken 30 years of 
continuous effort already. I refer to the need for national health insurance. The Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada has been pressing for such a plan for at least 30 years. 
It will continue to do so until a national scheme is in effect in Canada. 

In all of the efforts put forth by our membership and their officers throughout these 
last 80 years they discovered that their need was for more and more organization. 
Gradually our organized strength grew and as it grew we became more successful in our 
quest for new and improved legislation and in our efforts to improve and maintain higher 
economic and social standards. Measured in these terms the struggle of our movement 
was against the entrenched forces of the employers and of those with vested privilege 
within our society. Today, however, we have a third force to contend with. 


Today, as we enter upon the second 80 years of the life of our Congress, we must not 
only continue to wield our maximum influence upon public opinion and the attitude of 
government in order to gain the desired and wholly justifiable goals of organized labour, 
we must also grapple with enemies who seek to dominate and destroy our organizations 
from within. I refer in particular to International Communism which has for its goal the 
utter destruction of the free trade union movement in our country and throughout the 
free world wherever free unions exist. 


We have much to celebrate on Labour Day in 1953. Our movement has made real 
progress. With the strength of our present and growing membership we can expect to 
make further gains in the direction desired by our affiliates. Let us remind ourselves 
when we are celebrating this year that one of the basic jobs we must all do well, now and 
in the future, is to keep our unions strong, well-organized and continually able and ready 
to serve the best interests of their membership. 
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A. R. Mosher 


President, Canadian Congress of Labour 


During the past year, considerable progress has 
been made in Canada, both in the field of labour 
organization and in labour relationships. Workers in 
increasing numbers are becoming organized in unions 
of their choice, and the right to organize and bargain 
collectively is being respected more widely than ever 
by industry. 

From the standpoint of continued productivity, 
Canada’s record has been highly satisfactory. The 
loss of time because of strikes or lockouts has been 
very considerably decreased, representing notable 
addition to the national income, as well as enabling 
Canadians generally to improve their standards of 
living. 

The industrial expansion of Canada has been 
maintained at a high level, with new industries being 
established across the nation, and the confidence of 
the investing public, both at home and abroad, has been shown by their willingness to 
participate in many new developments, tapping our natural resources and making new 
wealth available to our people. 

It is very gratifying to me to note that legislation was adopted by the federal Govern- 
ment since last Labour Day outlawing discrimination on grounds of race, colour, creed or 
religion in all employment under federal jurisdiction, and that a House of Commons 
Committee has approved the principle of the voluntary check-off of union dues. The 
adoption by the Canadian railways of the check-off plan, following the settlement nego- 
tiated last year, has made this form of union security more generally acceptable than in 
the past. In short, unions are being recognized as important elements in the industrial 
system, and instead of opposing them, enlightened employers are finding that the unions 
perform a service which is reflected in production figures and harmonious relationships. , 


The outlook for employment in Canada appears to be favourable, in spite. of the fact 
that certain industries are finding it difficult to carry on under present conditions. There 
is some difference of opinion as to the effect which cutbacks in defence production will 
have on Canadian industry, but this appears to have been largely discounted in advance, 
and there are oor reasons for believing: that our economic and industrial progress will 
continue. 


In'our present circumstances, there is no justification for any lack of employment at 
good incomes for Canadian citizens. We have probably a higher percentage per capita of 
skilled workers than any country in the world. We have abundant natural resources and 
technical and managerial ability. We also have a growing population, with increasing 
demands'‘for goods and services. Obviously, nothing but our own failure to use our 
collective intelligence in handling our affairs would permit our nation to suffer a serious 
economic setback. 


In any event, we have a whole structure of social security measures which were not 
in existence in the depression years and which would undoubtedly help to ward off a 
depression or cushion its effects. Unemployment insurance, family: allowances, old age 
pensions, savings plans, minimum wages, and similar schemes, all help to maintain pur- 
chasing power and keep up demand for industrial products. The improvements in wages 
which labour unions have been able to obtain for their members are also an important 
factor in stabilizing the economic system of the nation. What has been achieved in this 
respect represents an important contribution toward the public welfare. 


Canada is rapidly gaining an enviable status among the nations of the world, not oniy 
because of her productive capacity and her resources, which, if not unlimited, are much 
greater than could have been originally anticipated, but also because the Canadian people 
have shown a willingness to assume the burden of defence necessary for the preservation 
pf freedom, and a generous attitude towards other countries in need of what Canada can 
supply. We are therefore justified in hoping and expecting that the world is becoming a 
better place in which to live, and that the evils of injustice, poverty and distress which 
have plagued the human race almost from the beginning of time are being abolished. 
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Gérard Picard, General President 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour 


If the world sets aside one day each year for the 
glorification of labour, thanks are due to the happy 
initiative of the pioneers of labour organization. 
Labour Day is thus, mainly, the day of the organ- 
ized workers, of all those who in order to obtain 
better living conditions for their fellow-workers have 
sometimes made great sacrifices. 

Therefore, may Labour Day be, for the officers 
and members of our syndicates and for their families, 
a day of quiet happiness and of well-deserved rest 
during which they will not forget to give a few 
moments of thought to the deserving cause of the 
improvement of labour conditions. 

It is good on this day to look back on the 
already long road which the workers have travelled 
since the first days of labour organization. 

It is good to give thought also to the steps further to be taken in order that the 
workers may occupy in the community the place that is rightfully theirs. 

These moments of thought will furnish everyone with new reasons to carry on the 
task with renewed energy and enthusiasm. 


J. L. D. Ives 


Chairman, Railway Transportation Brotherhoods 


The six international railway transportation 
brotherhoods—the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers, the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, the Order of Railway Conductors, the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, the Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers and the Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees—represented by the 
Dominion Joint Legislative Committee, Railway 
Transportation Brotherhoods, approach Labour Day 
1953 with a spirit of thankfulness and a fervent hope 
that the Armistice recently signed at Panmunjom will 
result in a real and lasting peace and the restoration 
of Jabour in Communistic-dominated countries to its 
proper sphere in the economic life of those countries. 

We are inclined to think of Labour Day in 
terms of labour unions because the day was founded 
by labour unions long before the unions or Labour 
Day received official or public recognition. The significance of Labour Day is that honest 
work is honourable and dignified. Labour Day is symbolic of thousands of little advances, 
the accumulation of hundreds of concrete gains hammered out in legislative halls, law 
courts and at conference tables. 

It has been truly said that Labour is everything that contributes to the progress of 
mankind; that workers have been responsible for all progress and will carry that respon- 
sibility until the end of time. 

The failure of the individual worker to meet his responsibilities can lead to the 
weakening of a labour organization and eventually to the deterioration of working condi- 
tions and rates of pay. It is therefore most essential that each individual worker take an 
active interest in his labour organization. 

Prior to the turn of the century labour had not achieved too much to celebrate. 
Workers were still struggling to win an effective place in industrial society. The struggle 
for recognition and for improvements in living standards produced virile unions and 
capable and aggressive leaders. Labour is free today because its pioneers had the courage 
and tenacity to make it free. 
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The six international railway transportation organizations have been continually in 
the vanguard in obtaining improvements in working conditions and wage rates as well as 
in promoting legislation beneficial, not only to members of those organizations, but to 
citizens as a whole. They will continue to co-operate in efforts to raise the living 
standards of workers and to improve the lot of our older citizens. 


Accident Claims Inerease 


In Federal Service 


The number of claims for compensation 
for accidents occurring among federal 
employees during the fiscal year 1952-53 
was higher than in the preceding year. 
The Department of Labour is now helping 
to conduct a safety campaign throughout 
the government services. 

During the fiscal year 1952-53, there were 
13,507 claims made to the _ provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards who, by 
arrangement, handle all such claims made 
under the Government Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act, 1947, as amended. Total 
disbursements in compensation, medical aid 
and pensions amounted to $1,438,824. In 
the previous fiscal year, there were 12,857 
claims and disbursements of $1,208,514. 

‘Federal employees covered include classi- 
fied civil servants and those employed on 
a prevailing rate basis, employees of most 
Federal Crown Corporations, boards and 
commissions. 

Included among the accidents reported 
in the federal service during 1952-53 were: 
2,526 caused while handling objects; 1,561 
caused by flying objects or matter; 2,541 
caused by stepping on or falling against 
objects; and 1,372 that were the result of 
employees falling down. 


The commonest injuries occurring from 
accidents in the federal service were bruises, 
contusions and abrasions, 3,279 cases; 
sprains, strains, twistings or wrenchings, 
2,739 cases; cuts, lacerations or punctures, 
2,851 cases; and eye injuries, 1,535 cases. 

The percentage of reported accidents 
among the government employees resulting 
in permanent disability or death was small. 
Only 54 of the accidents reported in 1952-53 
resulted in death or permanent disability. 

Greatest number of accident claims under 
The Government Employees Compensation 
Act came from the Department of National 
Defence, civilian side, amounting to 5,098, 
with the Post Office Department next 
having 2,397. 


Annual Report on Strikes 
Ready for Distribution 


Although the number of work stoppages 
resulting from industrial disputes in 1952 
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was less than the number occurring in 1951, 
time loss was more than three times as 
great, according to the annual report, 
Strikes and Lockouts in Canada, prepared 
by the Economics and Research Branch of 
the Department of Labour. Formerly 
issued as a supplement to the Laznour 
Gazette, the report is published this year 
as a separate publication and is available 
from the Circulation Manager, Department 
of Labour, at a price of 15 cents. 

In addition to containing material on 
strikes and lockouts in Canada, the report 
also contains information for certain other 
countries. 

Industrial disputes in Canada _ that 
resulted in work stoppages declined from 
259 in 1951 to 222 in 1952. The number of 
workers involved increased from 102,870 in 
1951 to 120,818 in 1952. Strike idleness 
increased sharply from a loss of 901,739 days 
in 1951 to 2,879,955 days in 1952. 

Many of the stoppages caused relatively 
little time loss, while comparatively few, 
of long duration and involving large 
numbers of workers, caused a very. large 
proportion of the idleness. About 87 per 
cent of the total loss was caused by 36 
stoppages involving more than 500 workers 
in each case. 

During the period since the end of the 
Second World War, the demand for in- 
creased wages and related questions has 
been the central issue in the majority of 
stoppages. In 1952, this issue was respon- 
sible for 64 per cent of the stoppages, 
involved 86 per cent of the workers and 
caused 94 per cent of the total idleness, 
compared with an average for the six-year 
period, 1946-1951, of 57 per cent of the 
stoppages, 69 per cent of the workers and 
86 per cent of the total loss. 

The time loss in 1952 was distributed in 
the following industries: manufacturing, 63 
per cent; mining, about three per cent (coal 
mining causing less than one per cent); 
logging, almost 13 per cent; fishing and 
trapping, four per cent; construction, 12 
per cent; and transportation, less than three 
per cent. 


Two Systems of Forced Labour 
Found to Exist in the World 


United Nations-International Labour Organization committee releases 
report on forced labour based on enquiry that extended over 20 months 


The existence in the world of two 
principal systems of forced labour has 
been disclosed by an enquiry, extending 
over a 20-month period, made by a special 
United Nations-International Labour Office 
committee. The committee’s final report 
was released last month. 

The first system is employed, the report 
states, “as a means of political coercion or 
punishment for holding or _ expressing 
political views, the second being employed 
for important economic purposes.” 

After a preliminary discussion of the 
committee’s report, the ILO Governing 
Body threw its support behind a sugges- 
tion made in the report that an appeal be 
addressed to governments that maintain or 
might maintain systems of forced labour 
for political purposes “to re-examine their 
laws and administrative practices in the 
light of present conditions and the increas- 
ing desire of the peoples of the world to 
reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights 
and in the dignity and worth of the human 
person”. 

The ad hoc Committee on 
Labour was established in 1951 
Secretary-General of the United 
and the Director-General of the ILO in 
accordance with decisions taken by the 
U.N. Economic and Social Council and the 
ILO Governing Body. Committee mem- 
bers were Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, 
chairman; Paal Berg, former President of 
the Norwegian Supreme Court; and 
Enrique Garcia Sayan, former Foreign 
Minister of Peru. 

The Committee said it had found “facts 
relating to systems of forced labour of so 
grave a nature that they seriously threaten 
fundamental human rights and jeopardize 
the freedom and status of workers in con- 
travention of the obligations and provi- 
sions of the Charter of the United Nations.” 

These systems of forced labour, the 
Committee feels, “should be abolished to 
ensure universal respect for, and obser- 
vance of, human rights and fundamental 
freedoms.” 

The report said that “a system of forced 
labour as a means of political coercion 
was found by the Committee to be estab- 


Forced 
by the 
Nations 


lished in certain countries, to be probably 
in existence in several other countries, and 
to be possible of establishment in others.” 


Systems for Economic Ends 


Systems of forced labour for economic 
purposes, the report declared, were “still 
found to exist in some countries or terri- 
tories where a large indigenous population 
lives side by side with a population of 
another origin.” 

The Committee said that, while these 
systems jeopardized human rights less 
seriously, they were “no less a violation” 
of the United Nations Charter and the 
Declaration of Human Rights. Although 
such systems “may be found in different 
parts of the world,” the report observed, 
“their nature and scope are not every- 
where the same. 

“These systems,” it said, “—still found 
to exist in some countries or territories 
where a large indigenous population lives 
side by side with a population of another 
origin—most often result from a com- 
bination of various practices or institutions 
affecting only the indigenous populations, 
and involving direct or indirect compulsion 
to work, such as compulsory labour 
properly so-called, various coercive 
measures of recruiting, the infliction of 
heavy penalties for breaches of contracts 
of employment, the abusive use of vagrancy 
legislation, restrictions on freedom of move- 
ment, restrictions on the possession and 
use of land, and other similar measures.” 

For nearly 25 years, the report pointed 
out, the ILO has been striving to bring 
about the abolition of such practices and 
to improve the situation of indigenous 
workers. Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions adopted by the ILO had “shown the 
way of advance”. The Committee’s in- 
vestigation had revealed that many of the 
countries concerned had ratified these Con- 
ventions and accepted the Recommenda- 
tions, and in several of these countries or 
territories progress was commendable inas- 
much as many of these practices had either 
been eliminated or were gradually declining. 
But progress had not been as_ rapid 
elsewhere. 
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24 Countries Examined 


The report disclosed that the Committee 
had studied allegations of forced labour 
and documentary material relating to 24 
countries. The report examined the case 
of each of these countries in detail and 
summarized the Committee’s findings in 
regard to each. 

The Committee reached the conclusion, 
the report showed, that forced labour for 
political purposes existed in Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Romania and the Soviet 
Union. It found that forced labour was 
also employed in Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia 
and the Soviet Union for economic pur- 
purposes. In the case of Romania, the 
report said that there was legislation which 
“might provide the basis for a system of 
foreed labour for economic purposes”. 

The report said that certain powers 
enjoyed by the Government of Hungary 
“might constitute the basis of a system of 
forced labour for the purpose of political 
coercion,” and that “the restrictions placed 
on freedom of employment, if rigorously 
enforced, might constitute the basis of a 
system of forced and compulsory labour 
imposed with a view to carrying out the 
economic plans of the State.” 

Certain “elements” in the situation in 
Poland, the report declared, suggested that 
legislation in that country “could be 
applied as a means of political coercion”. 
It found also that there existed in Poland 
“a basis for a system of forced labour for 
economic purposes”. 

In regard to Spain, the Committee con- 
cluded that certain legal provisions in 
force “could be applied as a system of 
forced labour for political coercion or 
punishment for holding or expressing 
political views”. 


Allegations Unsubstantiated 


The report said there was no evidence 
to substantiate allegations of forced labour 
in Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Ecuador, France, Paraguay, Peru,’ the 
United Kingdom, the United States, and 
Venezuela, or in any of the territories 
administered by these States. 

Portuguese legislation, the Committee 
said, prohibited forced or compulsory 
labour in principle, “but there are certain 
restrictions and exceptions in this legisla- 
tion which permit the exaction of forced 
or compulsory labour.” It found that “the 
labour of workers in San Tomé is of 
considerable economic importance to the 
territory and their situation appears to 
be similar to that of workers under a 
system of forced labour for economic 
purposes.” 
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The report said that the native popula- 
tion of the Union of South Africa was 
compelled “to contribute by their labour 
to the implementation of the economic 
policies of the country, but the com- 
pulsory and involuntary nature of this 
contribution results from the particular 
status and situation created by special 
legislation applicable to the indigenous 
populations alone, rather than from direct 
coercive measures designed to compel them 
to work, although such measures, which 
are the inevitable consequence of this 
status, were also found to exist.” It was 
“In this indirect sense, therefore.” the 
report said, “that in the Committee’s view 
a system of forced labour of significance 
to the national economy appears to exist 
in the Union of South Africa.” 

In the Territory of Nauru, under 
Australian administration, the report found, 
“breaches of labour contracts by Chinese 
and other non-European workers are 
punished as a criminal offence, and that 
such legislation, if abused or vigorously 
implemented, might lead to a system of 
forced labour for economic purposes.” 

The Committee said that in territories 
administered by Belgium, “indigenous mine 
workers are not forcibly recruited, but they 
are liable to penal sanctions for breach 
of contract, which might lead to a system 
of forced labour for economic purposes.” 
Certain forms of compulsory labour, the 
report added, “might have some economic 
significance for the territory and might 
therefore lead to a system of forced labour 
for economic purposes.” 


Unable to Verify Allegations 


The legislation of the Democratic 
Republic of Germany, according to the 
report, contains provisions referring to 
punitive and corrective labour. The Com- 
mittee said, however, that it had been 
“unable to verify whether or to what extent 
this legislation is applied as a means of 
political coercion, as alleged.” It said also 
that it had found that there were indi- 
cations that certain laws were used “for 
the compulsory assignment of workers to 
enterprises important for the execution of 
state economic plans and, in particular, for 
the compulsory assignment of persons to 
work as miners.” The report added that 
‘Sf such legislation were widely applied it 
would lead to a system of forced labour 
for economic purposes.” 

The report said the enquiry had not 
revealed the existence in Latin America 
of a system of forced labour within the 
meaning of the Committee’s terms of 
reference. It commented, however, that “if 
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the legislation concerning compulsory 
labour in Bolivia were extensively used 
it could result in a system of forced labour 
of some importance to the economy of 
that country.” 


The Committee’s examination of allega- 
tions concerning territories administered 
by or associated with France disclosed no 
evidence of the existence of a system of 
forced labour within the meaning of the 
Committee’s terms of reference, the report 
said. 


The Committee came to the same con- 
clusion in regard to the United Kingdom 
and the 12 territories under its adminis- 
tration. The report said, however, that 
the Committee had “observed that the 
Emergency Regulations in Malaya, if 
broadly interpreted and extensively applied 
(though there is no evidence that they have 
been so interpreted or applied), could lead 
to a system of forced labour as a means 
of political coercion, and that the Voluntary 
Unemployed Persons Ordinance in Kenya 
could be applied (although it appears that 
it is not at present so applied) in such a 
way as to result in a system of forced 
labour of some importance to the economy 
of Kenya.” 


Allegations Not Relevant 


From its examination of the allegations 
concerning the United States, the Com- 
mittee ‘said, it appeared that most of the 
specific allegations “are not relevant to 
the Committee’s terms of reference, or 
where they appear to be relevant, they are 
not substantiated by the evidence avail- 
able to the Committee. 

“In the two cases where there appears, 
prima facie, to be evidence of the exist- 
ence of practices resembling forcéd labour, 
namely in connection with illegal Mexican 
immigrants (‘wet-backs’) and with certain 
instances of peonage, the Committee finds 
on further examination that these practices 
are directly outlawed, and it has no 
evidence to suggest that, when offences are 
‘brought to the knowledge of the United 
States Government, the laws are not 
enforced. For this reason the Committee 
concludes that these practices do not con- 
stitute forced labour within the meaning 
of its terms of reference. 

“As regards vagrancy laws, however, the 
Committee noted that in some States the 
term ‘vagrancy’ is defined so broadly and 
the punishment for the offence is so severe 
that, if extensively interpreted and applied, 
it could lead to a system of forced labour 
for economic purposes in the States 


concerned.” 


Conclusions Concerning USSR 

In summarizing its conclusions in regard 
to the Soviet Union, the Committee 
declared :— 

“Given the general aims of Soviet penal 
legislation, its definitions of crime in 
general and of political offences in par- 
ticular, the restrictions it imposes on the 
rights of the defence in cases involving 
political offences, the extensive powers of 
punishment it accords to purely adminis- 
trative authorities in respect of persons 
considered to constitute a danger to society, 
and the purpose of political re-education 
it assigns to penalties of corrective labour 
served in camps, in colonies, in exile and 
even at the normal place of work, this 
legislation constitutes the basis of a system 
of forced labour employed as a means of 
political coercion or punishment for hold- 
ing or expressing political views and it is 
evident from the many testimonies exam- 
ined by the Committee that this legisla- 
tion is in fact employed in such a way. 

“Persons sentenced to deprivation of 
liberty by a court of law or by an admin- 
istrative authority, particularly political 
offenders, are for the most part employed 
in corrective labour camps or colonies on 
large-scale projects, on the development of 
mining areas or previously uncultivated 
regions, or on other activities of benefit 
to the community, and the system there- 
fore seems to play a part of some signifi- 
cance in the national economy. 

“The Committee has not been able to 
arrive at any definite conclusions as to 
the number or location of the corrective 
labour camps and colonies; much less has 
it been able to assess how many persons 
are detained in them. 

“The Committee refrained from drawing 
any conclusions in connection with the 
mass deportations referred to in the 
allegations, in some cases because they 
were stated to have taken place in a 
relatively distant past, in others because 
it was not established that they were 
accompanied by forced labour, and in 
others again because the Committee did 
not have sufficient information to come to 
the conclusion that they actually occurred. 

“Soviet legislation makes provision for 
various measures which involve a com- 
pulsion to work or place restrictions on 
the freedom of employment; these 
measures seem to be applied on a large 
scale in the interests of the national 
economy and, considered as a whole, they 
lead, in the Committee’s view, to a system 
of forced or compulsory labour constituting 
an important element in the economy of 
the country.” 
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In its conclusions concerning Bulgaria, 
the Committee found :— 

“That Bulgarian penal legislation could 
constitute the basis of a system of forced 
labour aiming at the political correction 
and re-education of those opposed to the 
political ideology of the Government. 

“That, furthermore, Bulgarian adminis- 
trative law makes provision for a system 
of detention with compulsory labour 
imposed by the administrative authorities; 
that the law is expressly aimed at the 
opponents of the established political order 
and that the application of this law results 
in a system of forced or corrective labour 
employed as a means of political coer- 
clon.... 

“That, in the interests of the national 
economy and to ensure the fulfillment of 
the country’s economic plans, provision is 
made under Bulgarian legislation for 
recourse to be had, when necessary, to 
various methods of constraint in order to 
obtain and allocate a labour force 
(mobilization of labour and industry, com- 
pulsory transfer of workers, creation of 
labour reserves, restrictions on freedom of 
employment) and that this constitutes the 
basis of a system of forced labour of 
appreciable economic importance.” 


Findings in Czechoslovakia 


In summarizing its conclusions concern- 
ing Czechoslovakia, the Committee 
reported :— 


“That Czechoslovak penal and admin- 
istrative law is expressly directed against 
‘class enemies’ and against ‘a hostile 
attitude’ towards the Government or its 
ideology; that offences are broadly and 
‘flexibly’ defined; that persons who mani- 
fest or ‘intend’ to manifest their opposition 
to the regime by committing offences, 
however insignificant, are subjected to 
penalties accompanied by forced labour 
and, more particularly, to detention in 
forced labour camps; that the purpose of 
these institutions is the political re-educa- 
tion and correction of such persons; and 
that this constitutes a system of forced 
or corrective labour employed as a means 
of political coercion and punishment for 
holding or expressing political views.... 

“That, to implement the economic plans 
and policy of the Government, Czecho- 
slovak legislation makes provision for a 
number of measures to be taken in con- 
nection with the mobilization and assign- 
ment of labour, that these measures appear 
to be accompanied, where necessary, by 
coercion, and that they therefore con- 
stitute a system of forced labour for 
economic purposes; 
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“That it has not been possible to 
establish whether Czechoslovak citizens are 
deported to the Soviet Union for com- 
pulsory labour.” 

In its findings concerning Romania, the 
Committee said:— 

“That Romanian penal and administra- 
tive laws—in particular Decree No. 187 
of 1949—provide the basis for a system of 
forced labour as a means of political 
coercion or ‘re-education’ of those opposed 
to the Government; 


“That to fulfill the country’s economic 
plans, Romanian legislation of a mnon- 
penal character empowers the administra- 
tive authorities to call up any able-bodied 
person to remedy a shortage of manpower 
required to carry out important State tasks, 
and to recruit large numbers of young 
persons for vocational training and there- 
after for a minimum of four years’ work 
in the factories or plants to which they 
are assigned, and that this legislation might 
provide the basis for a system of forced 
labour for economic purposes.” 


General Conclusions 


In a series of “general observations” in 
regard to its findings, the Committee said 
that a system of forced labour as a means 
of political coercion “was found to exist 
in its fullest form and in the form which 
most endangers human rights where it is 
expressly directed against people of a par- 
ticular ‘class’ (or social origin) and even 
against political ‘ideas’ or ‘attitudes’ in 
men’s minds; where a person may be 
sentenced to forced labour for the offence 
of having in some way expressed his 
ideological opposition to the established 
political order, or even because he is only 
suspected of such hostility; when he may 
be sentenced by procedures which do not 
afford him full rights of defence, often 
by a purely administrative order; and 
when, in addition, the penalty of forced 
labour to which he is condemned is in- 
tended for his political ‘correction’ or 
‘re-education’, that is, to alter his political 
convictions to the satisfaction of the 
government in power. 


“Such a system,” the Committee declared, 
‘Gs, by its very nature and attributes, a 
violation of the fundamental rights of the 
human person as guaranteed by the 
Charter of the United Nations and pro- 
claimed in the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. Apart from the physical 
suffering and hardship involved, what makes 
the system most dangerous to human 
freedom and dignity is that it trespasses 
on the inner convictions and ideas of 
persons to the extent of forcing them to 


change their opinions, convictions and even 
mental attitudes to the satisfaction of -the 
State. 

“The Committee has-also found that the 
systems of forced labour as a means of 
political coercion are applied with varying 
degrees of intensity.in a number of coun- 
tries, but it has observed in the trend of 
the laws and the aims and purposes of 
legislative enactments and administrative 
practices a tendency for countries which 
have less severe systems to approximate 
them to the more severe described above. 
The possibility of the extension of this 
system of forced labour as a means of 
political coercion to other countries or 
territories where unsettled conditions may 
prevail cannot be ignored. 

“The Committee feels that an earnest 
appeal should be addressed to all Govern- 
ments concerned to re-examine their laws 
and administrative practices in the light 
of present conditions and the increasing 
desire of the peoples of the world ‘to 
reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights 
(and) in the dignity and worth of the 
human person’,”’ 

The enquiry had revealed, the report 
continued, that while the forms of forced 
labour contemplated in the ILO Conven- 
tions were virtually in relation to ‘indi- 
genous’ inhabitants of dependent territories, 
the systems of forced labour for economic 
purposes found to exist in some fully self- 
governing countries (where there was no 
‘indigenous’ population) raised new prob- 
lems and called for action either by the 
countries concerned or at the international 
level. 

“Such systems of forced labour affecting 
the working population of fully self- 
governing countries,” the Committee noted, 
“result from various general measures in- 
volving compulsion in the recruitment, 
mobilization or direction of labour.... 

“The Committee has come to the con- 
clusion that, however attractive the idea 
of using such methods with a view to 
promoting the economic progress of a 
country may be, the result is a system 
of forced labour which not only subjects 
a section of the population to conditions 
of serious hardship and indignity, but which 
must gradually lower the status and dignity 
of even the free workers in such countries. 
The Committee suggests that, wherever 
necessary, international action be taken, 
either by framing new Conventions or by 
amending existing Conventions, so that 
they may be applicable to the position 
regarding forced labour conditions found 
to exist among the workers of fully self- 
governing countries.” 


Methods of Procedure 

In carrying out its survey, the Committee 
endeavoured to obtain information by 
three principal means—the transmission of 
a questionnaire to all governments, the 
assembling of documents and _ evidence 
which had been brought to the knowledge 
of the Economic and Social Council, and 
by inviting non-governmental organizations 
and individuals to submit relevant infor- 
mation and documentation. A large group 
of witnesses was heard. 

‘Replies to the questionnaire were received 
from 48 Governments. Thirty-three Gov- 
ernments did not reply. 

After making a preliminary survey of 
the material which it had collected, the 
Committee decided to confine its detailed 
study to those countries or territories con- 
cerning which allegations regarding the 
existence of forced labour had been made, 
either in the Economic and Social Council, 
or subsequently by organizations or 
individuals. 

The report said the Committee was well 
aware that, in adopting this limitation of 
the scope of its enquiry, the results it 
would achieve would be incomplete. 

In consequence, the Committee studied 
the allegations and documentary material 
relating to 28 countries. The report 
explained, however, that the Committee 
was not able to complete its study of the 
allegations relating to Albania and the 
People’s Republic of China because docu- 
mentary material relating to them had not 
been cited or submitted and could not be 
obtained by the Committee. The Com- 
mittee also decided, the report said, not 
to pursue further its study of the allega- 
tions regarding the British Occupation Zone 
of Germany or Japan “since these allega- 
tions were either imprecise or referred to 
conditions of military occupation which no 
longer existed.” 

The Committee’s study was therefore 
confined to 24 countries. 

To each of these countries the Com- 
mittee sent a letter transmitting a 
summary of the allegations that had been 
made concerning it, and requesting the 
comments of the Governments concerned. 
By May 20, replies had been received from 
the Governments of Australia, Belgium, 
Bolivia, France, Peru, Portugal, Spain, the 
Union of South Africa, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States. No comments or 
observations had been received on that date 
from Argentina, Brazil, Bulgaria, Chile, 
Colombia, Czechoslovakia, Ecuador, the 
Democratic Republic of Germany, Hungary, 
Paraguay, Poland, Romania, the Soviet 
Union and Venezuela. 
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Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria Pass New Forced Labour Laws 


Almost at the same time as a special 
United Nations-International Labour 
Organization was making public a report 
on forced labour (see above), in which 
Czechoslovakia was named as one country 
in which forced labour exists, that country 
issued a new decree providing stiff penal- 
ties for unjustified absenteeism and ordered 
4,000 officials and members of the Czecho- 
slovak Trade Union Federation into the 
country’s coal mines. 

Under the decree on industrial absen- 
teeism, a worker who stays away from his 
job one day without justification will be 
reprimanded by his employer and by union 
leaders. If he stays away two days the 
reprimand will be made publicly before his 
fellow workers. Absence for three days will 
result in demotion to lower-paid work and 
four days’ absence will be punishable by a 
special trade union court. This could mean 
dismissal, a fine or an even stiffer penalty. 


One week after publication of the Czecho- 
slovakian decree, it was learned that 
Bulgaria, also named in the report on forced 
labour, has enacted a law whereby workers 
who leave their jobs without permission 
or an apprentice who quits his professional 
school face imprisonment and heavy fines. 

The law stipulates that a worker in state, 
co-operative or public enterprises may not 
leave his job without permission of the 
manager and provides that if he does so 
he will be punished with two to four 
months’ imprisonment or term in a labour 
camp. An apprentice who “arbitrarily 
leaves his professional school will be 
excluded from all Bulgarian schools, will 
be sentenced to either one year of forced 
labour in the state labour camps or will 
be fined to repay all the costs to the state 
for his education.” 


EEE 


Poland’s Miners Told: “You're 


Coal miners in Poland have been told 
that they should consider themselves as 
members of the army. 

“The miners are a great army, and the 
administration is the non-commissioned, 
junior and senior officers of that army,” 
said Polish Prime Minister Boleslaw 
Bierut in a recent address to party and 
economic activists of the country’s coal 
industry. 


“There must be discipline in an army,” 
the premier continued. “Without discipline 
the armies lose their fighting strength. In 
mining there must be discipline—an honest, 
conscious, hard mining discipline. With- 
out it the mining industry will not fulfil 
the great tasks facing it. 

“In an army there must be respect for 
the commander ... In the mining indus- 
try there must be respect for the adminis- 
tration, which constitutes the commanding 
cadre of the mining industry... 

“In an army there must be obedience to 
the commander’s orders... In the mining 
industry there must be obedience to the 
instructions and orders of the lower, middle 
and higher administrations...” 


The speech, published in the Polish 
newspaper T’rybuna Ludu, reviewed ‘past 
and present coal production and laid down 
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in the Army” 


future objectives. The Premier said the 
coal produced in 1952 amounted to 84:5 
million tons, an increase of 25 million tons 
over the amount produced in 1947. How- 
ever, in 1952 the industry failed to reach 
its goal. Actual production was only 98-2 
per cent of the year’s target set by the 
country’s Six Year Plan. 

The greatest enemy of the fulfilment of 
the plan was the bad status of work 
discipline, said the Premier. 

“It is a fact that we still have many 
cases of unjustified absence from work. It 
is a fact that this absence increases, for 
example, after the payment of premiums 
in accordance with the Miners’ Charter. 
Therefore it must be clearly stated that 
the State granted privileges to the miners, 
contained in the Miners’ Charter, not for 
the purpose of increasing absenteeism of 
miners after payment of premiums. On 
the contrary, the State granted the Miners’ 
Charter in order to obviate absenteeism 
from work. Everyone should understand 
and know that the high wages, the 
privileges of the Miners’ Charter, the allo- 
cated lodgings, and longer leaves are 
available only to conscientious and honest 
workers. Loafers, idlers, and brawlers will 
be deprived of these privileges,” the 
premier said. 


“Tt is a fact that the working hours are 
not sufficiently utilized and that there are 
many cases of leaving work too early, 
before the shift ends. This state of affairs 
cannot be tolerated. Iron control over the 
use of working hours must be instituted. 
Leaving work before closing time must 
definitely cease. 


“RBveryone should understand that a 
liberal, tolerant attitude toward those who 
are breaking work discipline is a trans- 
gression against the State, against the 
working class, against the interests of the 
miners, and against the needs of the 
nation.” 


Job Counselling for Older Workers 


Canada’s National Employment Service first state employment agency 
to recognize plight of older unemployed and offer special intensive 
counselling to such persons, states Dr. W. G. Scott, adviser to NES 


Canada’s National Employment Service 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion was the first state employment service 
to recognize the plight of the older unem- 
ployed and to seek to remedy it through 
special intensive counselling, stated Dr. 
W. G. Scott, Adviser to the NES, in a 
speech to the Canadian Dietetic Associa- 
tion in Ottawa. This counselling was 
begun over five years ago, he said. 

The aims of the project were to better 
understand the older workers who were 
jobless and to re-classify them, where 
necessary, into their most promising field 
of employment, explained Dr. Scott, who 
described the older worker without a job 
as part of a “frustrated, confused, defeated 
segment of society”. In dealing with this 
group, courtesy was emphasized and the 
employment and academic successes and 
failures, the leisure time activities and the 
ambitions of the older workers were given 
every consideration, he stated. Dr. Scott 
pointed out that NES counselling was 
designed to help such workers evaluate 
themselves and to decide for themselves 
what jobs they preferred and were capable 
of doing. 

Referring specifically to older workers 
who have been counselled, Dr. Scott stated 
that the large majority were “most stable” 
in their employment record; five years of 
continuous employment with one employer 
being the criterion used. He pointed out 
that the major problem of the older 
worker was economic; they needed 
employment to supplement their incomes. 
Dr. Scott added that the group as a whole 
was for the most part “disgustingly 
healthy”. 

To date, approximately 6,000 applicants 
have been counselled and some 4,000 have 
found permanent employment after coun- 
selling, the NES official added. He noted 
that a sample check of 20 per cent of 
those obtaining employment after coun- 


selling, taken 18 months later, showed that 
90 per cent were still employed at the 
same jobs. 

In one case referred to by the speaker, 
a female applicant of 57 years who had 
been a competent stenographer up to the 
time of her marriage 30 years previously 
and who was accustomed to driving a car 
was encouraged by her counsellor to seek 
a position as a secretary-companion- 
chauffeur to a woman interested in travel. 
Within two days she had obtained such a 
position. 

Another applicant noted by Dr. Scott 
was 67 years of age and was handicapped 
by deafness. During his counselling he 
revealed that he had at one time in his 
employment career been a skilled wood 
worker in the period when wooden railway 
coaches were constructed. Through NES, 
the applicant was able to obtain employ- 
ment with a company building wooden 
partitions and proved to be most satis- 
factory to his employer. 

Dr. Scott referred to still another case 
history in which the applicant, who was 
69, had had 35 years experience with a 
national firm at a high salary. Upon being 
advised that his record fitted him for 
a position in which he could serve “as 
a resurrector of failing businesses’, he 
obtained just such employment with a firm 
requiring assistance. Within three months 
of his appointment, the applicant had 
become vice-president of the firm in ques- 
tion, Dr. Scott noted. The speaker 
referred to several case histories of 
workers ranging in age from 48 to 80, all of 
whom were satisfactorily placed following 
counselling. 

In 1952, the NES counselling services 
were extended to the West Coast, having 
originally been commenced in Toronto, 
December 1, 1947. The service was 
extended to Ottawa, Hamilton, London and 
Windsor in July 1949. 
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Causes of Industrial Peace -- 10 


Study Finds “Scanlon Plan’ Helps 


Maintain Harmonious Relationship 


National Planning Association's tenth case study into the causes of 
industrial peace under collective bargaining describes stable union- 
management relationship in “highly volatile’ machine tool industry 


How management and the union, during 
eight years marked by periods of sharp 
contraction and rapid expansion in the 
industry, have progressed from an unsatis- 
factory start, followed by a long and costly 
strike, to a high quality of industrial peace 
which shows promise of continuing to 
benefit the company, the workers, and the 
public is unfolded in a case study of The 
Lapointe Machine Tool Company, of 
Hudson, Mass. The study is the tenth* 
in the series “Causes of Industrial Peace 
under Collective Bargaining” prepared for 
the National Planning Association, 
Washington. 


The Company 


The Lapointe Machine Tool Company 
produces a wide variety of broaches and 
broaching machines—precision machine 
tools for cutting interior metal surfaces. 
It does a complete job from the necessary 
machine design and engineering work to 
installing and testing the instruments. 

To provide this complete service, which 
according to the report is unique in the 
industry, the company employs people for 
a variety of technical jobs as well as for 
factory work. Slightly more than 1,000 
persons are on the payroll, 80 per cent of 
whom are factory workers. 

While it is not necessary for everyone 
to be highly skilled in his occupation, 
virtually every worker must be able to 
read blueprints, use craftsmen’s tools such 
as micrometers, set up and operate his 
machine, and have the capacity to take 
responsibility and show individual judg- 
ment in his work. As a result, the work 
tends to attract and develop an inquisitive 


*Case studies Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 were 
published in the June 1949, issue of the 
Lasour GAZETTE. Studies 6, 7 and 8 
appeared in the March, April and Decem- 
ber 1950, issues respectively, and No. 9 in 
the January 1952, issue. 
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and self-reliant type of worker and the 
company has the reputation of being a 
good place to learn the trade. 


The Union 

Local 3536 of the United Steelworkers of 
America (CIO) won exclusive bargaining 
rights by a close vote after a vigorous but 
not bitter campaign. The union’s govern- 
mental processes, it is stated, are democratic 
in nature. There is ample opportunity for 
the expression of majority will and deep 
respect for the rights and opinions of the 
critical individual. Members vote heavily 
on important issues and in elections for 
union office and many of them take a 
willing and active part in administering the 
union’s day-to-day business. 


Environment 


Unlike several situations reported in 
previous case studies, the environment for 
peace in this company and its industry is 
not favourable, the special NPA Committee 
says in a statement on the case. Boom 
times or emergencies create sudden 
demands for a tremendous expansion of 
machine-tool capacity and for a great in- 
crease in skilled employees, followed 
usually by a sharp drop, even when high 
employment is continuing elsewhere. 

The situation is made more difficult by 
the company’s location in an area in which 
there is not a large reservoir of skilled 
machine-tool workers and there are few 
other machine-tool companies which could 
use the skills of laid-off workers. 

Despite these unfavourable factors there 
is a high quality of industrial peace at 
Lapointe. The causes of this peace, states 
the committee, appear to be internal ones: 
“the attitudes and approach which have 
been developed as the parties to bargaining 
have faced problems and worked out solu- 
tions together.” 


Development of Relationship 


Well-defined periods mark the evolution 
of the present relationship, beginning with 
the organization at the end of 1944 of the 
local union, followed by the industry-wide 
steel strike in 1946. This led to agree- 
ment by union and management to a 
co-operative approach to _ production 
problems, resulting in the adoption of the 
“Scanlon Plan”, and finally the testing of 
the plan. 

A period of probing and unrest followed 
the certification of Local 3536 as sole 
bargaining agent. There were many formal 
grievances, two going to arbitration and 
one erupting into a “quickie” strike. Con- 
sidering the newness of the union-manage- 
ment relationship, however, relations were 
not unusually bad. 

Matters were brought to a head with 
the general steel dispute in 1946. Workers 
at Lapointe went out on strike and 
remained on strike for 11 weeks—long after 
“Big Steel” had arrived at a settlement. 
The strike was an important factor in the 
development of future labour relations. 
Both parties learned at first hand the cost 
of a strike, and they have not forgotten it. 
Each was made aware of the other party’s 
strength and a balance of power was estab- 
lished, which still exists. The strike drove 
“home the fact that there were mutually 
unsatisfactory conditions which could not 
be corrected by domination or force. Both 
realized that it was necessary to have a 
different method of solving problems. 


Relationship under Scanlon Plan 

Change in union-management relation- 
ship came about in 1947 when both parties 
agreed to co-operate in working out pro- 
duction problems and to allocate gains 
created by the group effort on a share- 
and-share-alike basis. Assisted by Joseph 
N. Scanlon, a former union official now on 
the staff of the Industrial Relations Sec- 
tion of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, a program of joint approach, 
known as the “Scanlon Plan”, was embarked 
upon. 

Crises tested and re-tested the relation- 
ship. At first all went well; then in 1948 
one problem after another arose. The 
piecework system, which had caused a 
great many grievances—it did not provide 
the production wanted by management but 
did provide a basis for differential treat- 
ment—had been dropped and a _ bonus 
system put into effect. Productivity in- 
creased. Then business fell off. Manage- 
ment re-doubled its efforts to build up 


sales and the union agreed that it was 
better to maintain a trained work force 
with no bonuses than for some workers 
to have bonuses while others were laid off. 

Experience proved that production could 
be increased significantly under this plan 
but management was not entirely satisfied 
with the financial results. Bonuses were 
paid in good months but in bad ones 
management absorbed the full deficit. 
After full discussion by both parties the 
union agreed, despite a recently-signed 
contract, that a reserve should be set aside 
in good months to take care of the bad 
ones. If money remained in the reserve 
at the end of the year it would be paid 
out as a bonus at that time. 

Both parties displayed an attitude of 
fairness and good faith. Production and 
earnings increased. Success in solving 
tough problems brought new confidence. 

The committee states that by the end of 
1948, “the new relationship—based on a 
balance of power, a common purpose of 
high output with fair sharing of the dollar 
results and a sense of fairness—was firmly 
established.” 


Benefits Gained 


Since the first year of collective bargain- 
ing under the Scanlon Plan, employees at 
Lapointe have continued to gain benefits. 
Their regular base rates are higher than 
in any other firm in the Hudson labour 
market and have almost doubled since the 
union won bargaining rights in 1944. Their 
present average hourly earnings, including 
productivity bonuses, are higher than those 
paid by most New England firms and 
compare favourably with firms throughout 
the machine tool industry. 

Suggestions and grievances are listened 
to and acted upon by management and 
by the union. Management gives infor- 
mation freely. Any issue can be brought 
up for discussion and criticism made in 
good faith is accepted as a constructive 
contribution towards improved produc- 
tivity. The importance of the workers’ 
efforts and ideas in solving production 
problems and in helping to train new 
workers is recognized throughout the 
organization. 

Management is satisfied with the financial 
results; productivity and profit stability 
have increased. Operations in the plant 
are smoother as a result of the workers’ 
understanding of the profit motive and 
their active and informal consideration of 
production problems. The possibility of 
costly strikes has been reduced. 

The public, too, has gained from the 
stable, co-operative relationship through 
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the company’s ability to expand production 
quickly. Following the outbreak of the 
Korean war, the company, operating in a 
labour market in which there was no large 
quantity of skilled labour to draw upon, 
expanded production in the period May 
1950, to February 1951, by 100 per cent, 
in contrast to a 650-per-cent increase 
throughout the machine tool industry. A 
remarkable training job with “green” 
workers was made possible, it is stated, 
because management and the union “had 
learned to recognize, communicate, and do 
something about their common problems”. 


Stability of Relationship 


Both the committee and the authors of 
the report agree that the relationship is 
likely to remain stable because it operates 
in the self-interests of all concerned—the 
company, the union and its members. Even 
if a strike should occur, although at present 
the possibility seems remote, the co- 
operative approach of the parties to their 
day-to-day problems has worked: out so 
satisfactorily that they would, in all prob- 
ability, return to that approach as soon 
as their collective bargaining differences 
were settled. 


Parallels in Case Studies 


While the relationship that is the subject 
of this study differs from some of those 
studied earlier, in that it has survived bad 
times as well as boom times and also in 
the more formal approach by management 
and union in a co-operative plan for the 
solution of production problems, the com- 
mittee finds certain “significant” parallels 
common to all:— 


1. There is full acceptance by manage- 
ment of the collective bargaining process 


The 


an 


and of unionism as an institution. 
company considers a strong union 
asset to management. 


2. The union fully accepts private owner- 
ship and operation of the industry; it 
recognizes that the welfare of its members 
depends upon the successful operation of 
the business. 


3. The union is strong, responsible and 
democratic. 


4. The company stays out of the union’s 
internal affairs; it does not seek to alienate 
the workers’ allegiance to the union. 


5. Mutual trust and confidence exist 
between the parties. There have been no 
serious ideological incompatabilities. 


6. Neither party to bargaining has 
adopted a legalistic approach to the solu- 
tion of problems. 


7. Negotiations are “problem-centred”— 
more time is spent on day-to-day problems 
than on defining abstract principles. 


8. There is widespread union-manage- 
ment consultation and highly developed 
information-sharing. 


The National Planning Association 
describes itself as “an independent, non- 
political, non-profit organization, where 


leaders of agriculture, business, labour and 
the professions join in programs to main- 
tain and strengthen private initiative and 
enterprise”. 

Case study No. 10 was prepared for the 
NPA Committee on the Causes of Indus- 
trial Peace under Collective Bargaining by 
George P. Shultz and Robert P. Crisara of 
the Industrial Relations Section, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. 


Precedent-Setting Pact Signed 
by CCCL, Department Store 


A Montreal department store, Dupuis 
Freres, scene of a widely-publicized strike 
last year, has signed a collective agree- 
ment with the National Syndicate of Trade 
Employees (CCCL) which sets several 
precedents. 


The company has agreed to pay family 
allowances for employees’ children still 
attending school at 16 years of age, when 
government payment of the allowances 
stops. 
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The contract provides for a $25 bonus 
to regular holiday cheques for employees 
with five years’ service. 

The company also agreed to a cumulative 
sick leave plan. When an employee 
retires, the company will pay him full time 
for unused sick leave, up to six months. 

The contract also provides for the Rand 
formula for employees with three months’ 
service, an adjustment in wage rates for 
employees with less than two years’ ser- 
vice, general wage increases, a reduction of 
the work week to 374 hours for store clerks 
and to 40 hours for mail order clerks, and 
abolition of the quota system for sales clerks. 

Gérard Picard, General President of the 
CCCL, participated in the negotiations. 


Causes of Industrial Peace -- 11 


Mature, Productive Relationship 


Follows Long Period of Unrest 


History of suspicion and friction between management and workers does 
not doom efforts to achieve mutually-profitable industrial peace, the 
National Planning Association reports in study of U.S. textile plant 


A mature and _ productive collective 
bargaining relationship at a New England 
textile plant, which promises now to 
endure following 48 years of general unrest, 
is analysed in the National Planning Asso- 
ciation’s eleventh case study of the causes 
of industrial peace. 

Relations between the American Velvet 
Company of Stonington, Conn., and Local 
110 of the Textile Workers Union of 
America (CIO), the NPA reports, offer 
good evidence that a history of suspicion 
and friction between management and the 
workers does not doom efforts to achieve 
mutually profitable industrial peace. 

Relations had been unsettled and even 
bitter from the plant’s opening in 1892 
until the end of a costly 16-month strike 


in 1939. A drastic change in 1940 to 
realistic collective bargaining, built on 
intelligent, conscientious and continuous 


efforts by management and union, has 
resulted in more money and steady growth 
for the company; full employment at good 
wages, plus a share in the profits, for the 
workers; economic, social and political gains 
for the community; and no strikes, work 
stoppages or arbitrations since the change. 

The on-the-spot investigation at the 
American Velvet plant was made by 
George 8. Paul, Director, Labour-Manage- 
ment Institute, University of Connecticut, 
at the request of the NPA Committee on 
the Causes of Industrial Peace Under 
Collective Bargaining. 


Successful Profit-Sharing Plan 


A main factor in the American Velvet 
relationship, it is stressed, is the success of 
the profit-sharing plan started at the sug- 
gestion of the company’s owner and 
president in 1940. The plan is viewed by 
both parties not as a substitute for good 
wages or other benefits worked out by 
the union and company but as a means 
of equitably sharing the fruits of their 
labour. Wages before profit sharing are 
in line with those of the industry and the 
community—generally higher. 


Although the plan kas brought monetary 
returns to the workers, fluctuating from 11 
per cent to 39 per cent of the worker’s 
annual pay in the 12 years it has been in 
operation, a more important effect of the 
system, the committee and author of the 
study believe, is the development of the 
philosophy that “everyone will prosper or 
no one will”. Workers and their union 
are as interested as management in new 
products and sales and co-operate in 
finding ways to cut costs, increase produc- 
tivity and improve the general welfare of 
the business. 

As to what will happen when there are 
losses to share, the workers say they have 
always shared losses in terms of unem- 
ployment. Both management and labour 
feel that their relationship and _ their 
profit-sharing plan will survive bad times 
if they come. 

Although profit-sharing has provided the 
incentive for co-operation and for develop- 
ing habits of working together, it could 
not alone have produced industrial peace, 
the committee states. “The basic reason 
for success of the plan and of the whole 
collective bargaining relationship is the 
responsibility and mutual respect which is 
demonstrated in everyday activities by 
management and the union. This demo- 
cratic union has intelligent leadership 
guided by an active and interested mem- 
bership. It has demonstrated to manage- 
ment an ability and willingness to carry 
its share of the load on a wide variety 
of problems. Management, led by its 
president, has convincingly proved to 
workers its sincerity in seeking ways to 
assure that the workers have security, well- 
being and dignity in their jobs and 
community.” 


Informality is Keynote 


The size of the organization—the smallest 
so far studied in the series—creates an 
opportunity for close association between 
management officials and union members 
and a free exchange of advice and infor- 
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mation all through the working day, it is 
noted. Informality is the keynote through- 
out the plant—in management organization, 
disciplinary rules and regulations, grievance 
handling and in communications and con- 
sultation. Although the contract contains 
a standard four-step grievance procedure, 
no grievance has been reduced to writing 
or carried to the arbitration stage. 

By reason of this informality it is diffi- 
cult to determine how many grievances are 
settled at the various levels but they have 
been settled promptly. Some by-passing 
of management and union authority in 
both grievance handlang and the communi- 
cations process has occurred but the com- 
pany is aware of this situation and is 
seeking to correct it through regular 
foremen’s meetings. 


Communications 


A unique “Pops Committee”, made up 
of past presidents of Local 110, serves as 
a top advisory group to management and 
the union on such problems as production, 
finance and labour relations. This advisory 
group has been effective and has con- 
tributed to industrial peace; both union 
and company respect and have confidence 
in its recommendations and opinions. 

Rapid expansion and the development 
of new fabrics in the last ten years have 
created problems concerned with work 
loads and piece-work rates. A joint 
“Planning Board”, composed of three 
management and three union representa- 
tives, was formed at a meeting of the Pops’ 
Committee to study and investigate all 
inequities and to suggest adjustments. 
Like the Pops’ Committee, this Board has 
authority only to recommend; normal 
labour-management procedures are followed 
in initiating its recommendations. 


Future Outlook 


As regards the outlook for the future, 
it is pointed out that both management 
and union recognize that the relationship 
may face difficult tasks, such as no profits 
to share or a change in ownership or top 


management, but both believe that they 
can “meet such tests by continued applica- 
tion of the attitudes and methods that 
have built the present relationship”. 


Parallels with Previous Studies 


The committee’s appraisal of the under- 
lying causes of industrial peace at the 
American Velvet Company show significant 
parallels to important factors found in the 
previous ten studies—studies of companies 
of various sizes in different parts of the 
United States, in the pulp and paper, glass, 
chemical, clothing, aircraft, steel and 
machine-tool industries. Among the causes 
of peace common to all are:— 

1. Full acceptance by management of 
the collective bargaining process and of 
unionism as an institution. The company 
considers a strong union is an asset to 
management. 

2. Full acceptance by the union of 
private ownership and operation of the 
industry; recognition that the welfare of 
the members depends upon the successful 
operation of the business. 

3. A strong, responsible and democratic 
union. 

4. The company stays out of the union’s 
internal affairs; it does not seek to 
alienate the workers’ allegiance to their 
union. 

5. Mutual trust and confidence exist 
between the parties; there have been no 
serious ideological incompatabilities. 

6. Neither party to bargaining has 
adopted a legalistic approach to the solu- 
tion of problems in the relationship. 

7. Negotiations are “problem-centred’”— 
more time is spent on day-to-day problems 
than on defining abstract principles. 

8. There is widespread union-manage- 
ment consultation and highly developed 
information-sharing. 

It is the committee’s intention to 
evaluate the extent to which these factors 
may be transferable to other industries and 
areas in a summary report to be issued 
after the series of “on-the-spot” studies is 
completed. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, 1952 


With Information for Certain Other Countries 


Price: 15 cents 


Contains a detailed list of strikes and lockouts occurring in Canada 
during 1952, together with tables showing time loss, workers involved, 
causes and results; and also information for certain other countries 
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Two States Enact Laws to Curb 


Racketeering on N.Y. Waterfront 


New York and New Jersey move to correct notorious dockside situation 
at Port of New York. AFL also taking steps to clean up conditions 


Twin bills designed to eliminate racket- 
sering on the New York City waterfront 
were signed on July 1 by Governors 
Thomas BE. Dewey of New York and Alfred 
E. Driscoll of New Jersey. The new legis- 
lation provides for a two-state commission 
and must be passed by the United States 
Congress before receiving final approval. 

The New York District Council of the 
International Longshoremen’s Association 
has voted to assess each union member 
in the port of New York $5 for a fund 
to contest the laws. The assessment is 
being referred to each of the 65 ILA locals 
in New York and New Jersey that come 
under the Council’s jurisdiction. 

Patrick J. Connolly, ILA Executive Vice- 
president, said there were about 30,000 
organized longshoremen in the port so that 
the maximum sum that could be collected 
would be about $150,000. 

The main features of the bills are: regis- 
tration of longshoremen; the licensing of 
pier superintendents, hiring agents, port 
watchmen and stevedores; the abolition of 
“oublic loading” and the substitution of 
“employment information centres” for the 
“shape-up” system of hiring dock labour. 

The new requirements are the result of 
a year-long investigation of the waterfront 
areas by the New York State Crime 
Commission. According to the legislation, 
the abolition of “public loading” would 
remove the paying of middlemen for work 
on the docks. Public loaders are groups 
of longshoremen who transfer freight from 
piers to trucks rather than between ships 
and piers, the usual work of the trade. 

Under the “shape-up” system of hiring 
dock labour, longshoremen assemble daily 
before a hiring boss, who indicates the 
men who will work for the day. Governor 
Dewey has denounced the practice as 
“mhuman and degrading”. This situation 
would be remedied by the establishment of 
“employment information centres”. All 
longshoremen would be required to register 
and would be hired only through licensed 
hiring agents. 

If congressional approval is granted, the 
two bills will become effective December 1 
this year. Two provisions of the legis- 
lation are to become operative September 1. 


These particular sections forbid loitering on 
the waterfront and prohibit any waterfront 
local from collecting dues and other fees 
so long as it employs a convicted felon 
who has not been pardoned or given a 
good conduct certificate. 

The cost of the two-state commission is 
to be defrayed by an assessment of water- 
front employers based on the size of their 
payrolls. The maximum assessment was 
set at two per cent and, pending such 
levies, the commission will function on 
funds provided by the two states. 

During its investigations, the New York 
commission has made 71 indictments to 
date. At present, Joseph P. Ryan, Presi- 
dent of the ILA, is under an indictment 
charging larceny of union funds. 


Union Action 


Prior to the passage of the New York- 
New Jersey legislation, union action had 
been taken to curb racketeering on the 
waterfront. In the first of a series of such 
moves, contract negotiations between the 
ILA and the New York Shipping Associa- 
tion were scheduled for June, two months 
in advance of the regular date. The New 
York district council of the ILA voted to 
begin the negotiations earlier than usual 
with a view to winning agreement on the 
abolition of the “shape-up”. 

The American Federation of Labor had 
insisted that steps towards the abolition 
of the “shape-up” be taken and that this 
method of hiring workers be eliminated by 
August 10. In addition, the district council 
instructed its affiliates to take immediate 
action towards the adoption of a code of 
“democratic union practices” which would 
meet with the approval of the parent body. 


The new code affecting union practices 
will deal with such matters as rules 
governing membership meetings, the holding 
of elections and the submission of financial 
reports. Previously, union members, voting 
in a district council referendum, had voted 
by 7,020 to 3,920 to keep the present 
method of hiring in effect. The AFL 
executive council had threatened to recom- 
mend the union’s expulsion at the annual 
convention next month in St. Louis, if 
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substantial progress towards reform had 
not been initiated by the August 10 
deadline. 

Among the major requirements laid down 
by the AFL executive council were the 
abolition of the “shape-up” and of the 
receipt by officials of the ILA and _ its 
locals of money payments from employers, 
the introduction of “democratic adminis- 
tration” in longshoremen’s unions and the 
expulsion of union officials with criminal 
records. 

George Meany, President of the AFL, 
stated, with regard to union officials who 
have criminal records, “it is our belief that 
any individual who has been convicted of 
a serious crime or crimes which would 
operate to his public discredit or to bring 
the trade union movement into disrepute 
or which would otherwise operate to render 
him unfit to fulfil his responsibilities as a 
union official and employee representative, 
should not be permitted to serve.” 

Mr. Meany added that “there are other 
officers and representatives of subordinate 
bodies of the ILA who, even though they 
do not possess a criminal record in its 
technical sense, nevertheless, by reason of 
their close association and dealings with 
known gangsters and racketeers, bring the 
entire labour movement into disrepute.” 

As far as receipt by union officials of 
gifts is concerned, the AFL President 
stated that “it is our belief that acceptance 
by union representatives of money pay- 
ments from employers, although not 
amounting to bribery, may, depending upon 
the particular circumstances, lend itself to 
many evils and abuses, and often serves to 
discredit or otherwise disqualify a union 
representative from faithfully serving the 
best interests of his membership.” 

Previously, the ILA had refused to 
comply with the AFL ban on former con- 
viets, arguing that it would only do so 
when the AFL itself placed such a restric- 
tion upon all its affiliates. The executive 
council’s action was based upon the fact 
that it was not proper for a union that 
“had brought public disgrace upon itself 
and on organized labour” to dictate rules 
to the rest of the labour movement. 

The AFL council does not have the con- 
stitutional power to suspend or expel the 
longshoremen’s union without the concur- 
rence of the annual convention of the 
Federation. 

The present contract between the water- 
front unions and the New York Shipping 
Association expires September 30. By 
beginning negotiations before this date, the 
wage committee gave itself three months 
in which to work out a new committee 
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system. The shipping association, repre- 
senting 170 dock concerns, had announced 
its opposition to the “shape-up” and its 
support of an off-the-street hiring scheme. 

Prior to the AFL ultimatum issued to 
the ILA, New York’s maritime unions that 
are affiliated to the AFL formed a new 
organization through which to carry out 
waterfront reforms. The new association, 
called the New York Harbour Port Council, 
includes representatives from the Seafarers’ 
International Union, the International 
Longshoremen’s Association, the Radio 
Officers’ Union, the Sailors Union of the 
Pacific, the Brotherhood of Marine Engi- 
neers, the Masters, Mates and Pilots of 
America, the Staff Officers Association and 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters. 

Among the problems selected for reform 
by the new group were the following: 
union democracy, crime, pilferage, the 
“shape-up”, the activities of “loan sharks”, 
“pnublic loaders”, work stoppages, the 
rehabilitation of former convicts and the 
licensing of waterfront workers. 


Federal Steps 


Prior to the recent steps taken by the 
AFL and the state governments concerned, 
it had been announced that federal legis- 
lation would be enacted to clean up the 
dock unions unless the labour body acted 
itself. Senator Charles W. Toby remarked 
during a hearing by a senate subcommittee 
investigating waterfront conditions that the 
Government might intervene with remedial 
legislation. 

Apart from possible legislative action 
being taken by the federal Government, the 
National Labour Relations Board had 
already authorized its regional director in 
the New York and New Jersey area to 
turn over to the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation and the United States Attorney’s 
office any information which would be of 
help in prosecuting either employees or 
employers guilty of crimes. 


British Hiring Methods 


It has been pointed out in New York by 
Viscount Waverley, Chairman of the Port 
of London Authority, that the substitution 
of a central labour registration system for 
a “shape-up” form of hiring has assured 
reasonably steady employment and a 
regular income for 23,000 longshoremen in 
the London area. Viscount Waverley added 
that all of London’s 23,000 dock workers 
are registered with the National Dock 
Labour Board and that at least 16,000 of 
these are employed daily. Those for whom 
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International 
Labour Organization 


Two Recommendations Approved 


at ILO’s 36th General Conference 


One fixes minimum age for employment underground in coal mines at 16 
years; the other proposes a series of measures to protect the health 
of workers in their places of employment. No conventions approved 


Two Recommendations—the 96th and 
97th in the history of the International 
Labour Organization—were approved at 
the 36th general conference of the ILO, 
which ended June 25. One fixed 16 years 
as the minimum age for employment 
underground in coal mines and the other 
proposed a series of measures to protect 
the health of workers in their places of 
employment. 

No Conventions were approved at the 
session. 

(ILO members are required to consider 
Recommendations with a view to giving 


them effect by legislation or other appro- 


priate action. In contrast to Conventions, 
they are not subject to ratification.) 

The conference was attended by 212 
titular delegates—109 representing govern- 
ments, 51 employers and 52 workers—and 
by 368 technical advisers. Observers 
brought the total participating in the 
session to 624. 

In addition to the two Recommendations, 
the conference also approved a series of 
conclusions designed to provide the basis 
for a proposed Recommendation on holi- 
days with pay that will be considered at 
the 1954 meeting. 

During its three weeks of deliberations, 
the conference also :— 


1. Debated the World Labour Report 
presented by ILO Director-General David 
A. Morse (L.G., June, p. 869) and heard 
an address by Mr. Morse in reply. 

2. Adopted a budget of $6,311,170 to 
finance ILO operations in 1954. 

3. Approved an amendment to the ILO 
constitution increasing the size of the 
Governing Body from 32 to 40 members. 

4. Approved a series of “observations 
and conclusions” regarding the organization 
and working of national labour depart- 
ments. 

5. Examined, and adopted a report on, 
the manner in which member countries are 


observing their obligations in regard to the 
Conventions and Recommendations adopted 
at previous sessions. 

During the debate on the Dhirector- 
General’s report, the conference was 
addressed by a large number of Ministers, 
including the Hon. Milton F. Gregg, 
Canada’s Minister of Labour (L.G., July, 
p. 1014). 

The Recommendation establishing 16 
years as the minimum age in underground 
coal mining was approved by 183 votes to 
none, with one delegate abstaining. It 
calls upon member countries to put the 
minimum age into effect “as rapidly as 
national conditions allow” and proposes that 
young persons 16 and 17 years old should 
be employed in underground mining only 
in certain prescribed conditions. 

The Recommendation setting forth 
measures to safeguard health in workplaces 
was approved by 194 votes to none, with 
no abstentions. In approving the Recom- 
mendation, the conference rejected a 
workers’ proposal that it adopt a conven- 
tion on the subject as well. 

The Recommendation has five sections. 
One sets forth a series of technical 
measures to be taken by the competent 
authorities or by employers to reduce 
health risks. Another declares that national 
laws or regulations should contain special 
provisions concerning medical examinations 
for workers in occupations with special 
risks to health. A third urges that national 
laws or regulations should require the 
notification of cases and suspected cases of 
occupational disease. The fourth calls for 
the provision in workplaces of first aid and 
emergency treatment in case of accident or 
occupational disease, poisoning or indis- 
position. 

The amendment to the constitution was 
adopted by 189 votes to none, with two 
abstentions. When the amendment is rati- 
fied by the required number of countries, 
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the size of the Governing Body will be In his reply to the debate on his report, 
increased from 16 government members, Director-General Morse spoke of the 
eight employers and eight workers to 20 problems that may arise after the Korean 
government members, ten employers and hostilities end. “If there is a possibility 
ten workers. Of the 20 government seats, that we may be entering upon a new 
10 will be allotted to the countries of period in the relations between states,’ he 
chief industrial importance. said, “we must be prepared to consider 


Five Canadians photographed during an intermission at the 36th general conference 
of the International Labour Organization at Geneva. They are (left to right): 
Hon. Charles Daley, Ontario’s Minister of Labour; Carl E. Berg, Vice-President, 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada; Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour; 
Claude Jodoin, Vice-President, TLC; and Paul Goulet, Director, ILO Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour, who was one of the two government delegates to the conference. 


Facing page—The Canadian delegation to the conference. Front row (left to right) : 
Allan C. Ross, Canadian Construction Association, employer adviser; Paul Goulet, 
head of the delegation; H. R. Pettigrove, Department of Labour, government adviser ; 
Louis Fine, Chief Conciliation Officer, Ontario Department of Labour; Hon. Charles 
Daley, Ontario’s Minister of Labour; Claude Jodoin, workers’ delegate; Hon. Milton 
F. Gregg, Minister of Labour; Clyde E. Shumaker, Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, employers’ delegate; George V. Haythorne, Director, Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour, government delegate; and Lucien Dorion, Vice- 
President, Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour, worker adviser. Back 
row (left to right): Howard T. Pammet, Department of Labour, secretary of the 
delegation; Carl E. Berg, worker adviser; James Morrison, United Mine Workers of 
America, substitute workers’ delegate; Bruce Williams, government adviser; A. H. 
Balch, Dominion Joint Legislative Committee, Railway Transportation Brotherhoods, 
worker adviser; Dr. Ernest E. Watkinson, Department of National Health and 
Welfare, government adviser; R. VY. Robinson, CMA, employer adviser; H. M. Sparks, 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce, employer adviser; and James A. Brass, General 


Secretary, Railway Association of Canada, employer adviser. 
Photos by Arni, Geneva 
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how the ILO can make its full contribu- 
tion to the establishment of permanent 
peace.” 

Mr. Morse then suggested the contribu- 
tions the ILO can make. 

Given the earnest desire to understand the 
other man’s point of view, and given good 
will towards all people under whatever 
social system they may live, I am convinced 
that international social problems arising 
from the existence of societies differently 
based can be solved in conditions of peace 
provided there is an open international 
forum in which differences can be recon- 
ciled and conflicting interests conciliated. 
The ILO can make a contribution to the 
maintenance of peace by offering such an 
international forum. This conference is that 
forum. 

I suggest we should, while not encouraging 
in ourselves any illusions as to the real 
obstacles to peace which remain to be over- 
come, nevertheless begin to think in terms 
of the real problems of social policy which 
a slackening of the present world tension 
would bring us up against. 


The major problems, he declared, were 
the threat of unemployment and the need 
to go on raising world productivity. 


(On the threat of unemployment he said: 
“We must avoid at all cost that people 
should have reason to associate in their 
own minds, even for a temporary period, 
the coming of peace with economic disloca- 
tion and unemployment.” 


On the need to raise world productivity 
he said: “The solution to problems in the 
drive to raise productivity must be sought 
largely on the industrial front. Good 
industrial relations are a guarantee of 
constructive co-operation both in increasing 
productivity and in securing an equitable 
distribution of its proceeds. Good indus- 
trial relations, as many speakers haye 
pointed out, are not something which can 
be created by administrative decision or 
legal action. They may be assisted by 
governmental activity but their success 
depends upon the attitudes of the 
employers’ and workers’ organizations.” 


Mr. Morse made two statements on the 
purpose and function of the ILO. “It is 
not the purpose of the Organization,” he 
said, “to preach monolithic uniformity, to 
dictate ideal solutions, or to impose a 
blue-print of social structure uniformly 
upon all countries. Its purpose is to help 
the governments and people in all countries 
work out solutions to their social problems.” 

(Earlier in the conference the United 
States employers’ delegate, Charles E. Shaw, 
had expressed criticism of some phases of 
ILO operations. “The employers in my 
country view with great alarm,” he. said, 
“the adoption of an increasing number of 
conventions which, in effect, would regulate 
the internal affairs of citizens in member 
countries, It is our opinion that inter- 
national treaties should be confined to the 
regulation of questions which involve inter- 
national relations. The adoption of con- 
ventions with enforcement procedures 
which would regulate internal affairs of 
member nations is to set up a ‘super-state’. 
If the long-range intent of the ILO is not 
to set up a ‘super-state’, then it should 
establish that fact by adopting recommen- 
dations and’ not conventions dealing with 
subjects that are primarily internal in 
nature. The United States employers 
recommended, at the last two conferences, 
that less emphasis be placed on conventions 
and more on the interchange of practical 
information and experience.”) 

On the function of the ILO Mr. Morse 
said: “We cannot too much emphasize that 
technical assistance is a complementary 
function to the setting of social policy 
standards. The ILO would be abandoning 
its mission if it were to become, as regards 
technical assistance, merely a clearing house 
for travelling experts.” 

In conclusion Mr. Morse declared: “It 
seems clearer to me now than ever before 
that if world democracy is to survive, then 
this Organization must be strengthened and 
must survive.” 


TEXTS OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


Following are the texts of the two Recommendations approved at the 
36th general conference of the International Labour Organization. 


No. 96—Concerning the Minimum Age for Admission to Work Underground in Coal Mines 


The General Conference of the Interna- 

tional Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, and having met in its 
Piabte oe Session on 4 June 1953, 
an 


Having decided upon the adoption of 
certain proposals with regard to the 
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minimum age of admission to work 
underground in coal mines, which is 
the sixth item on the agenda of the 
session, and 


Having determined that these proposals 
shall take the form of a Recommenda- 
tion, 


adopts this nineteenth day of June of the 
year one thousand nine hundred and fifty- 


three the following Recommendation, which 
may be cited as the Minimum Age (Coal 
Mines) Recommendation, 1953:— : 

The Conference recommends that each 
Member should apply the following provi- 
sions as rapidly as national conditions allow 
and report to the International Labour Office 
as requested by the Governing Body con- 
cerning the measures taken to give effect 
thereto. 

1. Young persons under 16 years of age 
should not be employed underground in coal 
mines. 

2. Young persons who have attained the 
age of 16 years but are under 18 years of 


age should not be employed underground in 
coal mines except— 


(a) for purposes of apprenticeship or other 
systematic vocational training provided 
under adequate supervision by com- 
petent persons with technical and 
practical experience of the work; or 


(b) under conditions determined by the 
competent authority, after consultation 
with the employers’ and _ workers’ 
organizations concerned, relating to 
the places of work and occupations 
permitted and the measures. of 
systematic medical and safety super- 
vision to be applied. 


No. 97—Concerning the Protection of the Health of Workers in Places of Employment 


The General Conference of the Interna- 

tional Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, and having met in its 
pe Session on 4 June 1953, 
an 

Having decided upon the adoption of 
certain proposals with regard to the 
protection of the health of workers in 
places of employment, which is the fifth 
Hen on the agenda of the session, 
an 

Having determined that these proposals 
shall take the form of a Recommenda- 
tion, 

adopts this twenty-fifth day of June of the 
year one thousand nine hundred and fifty- 
three the following Recommendations, which 
may be cited as the Protection of Workers’ 
Health Recommendation, 1953:— 


I. Technical Measures for the Control of 
Risks to the Health of Workers 


1. National laws or regulations should 
provide for methods of preventing, reducing 
of eliminating risks to health in places of 
employment, including methods which may 
be applied, as necessary and appropriate, 
in connection with special risks of injury 
to health. 


2. All appropriate measures should be 
taken by the employer to ensure that the 
general conditions prevailing in places of 
employment are such as to provide adequate 
protection of the health of the workers 
concerned, and in particular that— 

(a) dirt and refuse do not accumulate 
so as to cause risk of injury to 
health; 

(b) the floor space and height of work- 
rooms are sufficient to prevent over- 
crowding of workers, or congestion 
owing to machinery, materials or 
products; 

(c) adequate and suitable lighting, natural 
or artificial, or both, is provided; 

(d) suitable atmospheric conditions are 
maintained so as to avoid insufficient 
air supply and movement, vitiated air, 
harmful draughts, sudden variations in 
temperature, and, so far as is prac- 
ticable, excessive humidity, excessive 
heat or cold, and objectionable odours; 

(e) sufficient and suitable sanitary con- 
veniences and washing facilities, and 
adequate supplies of wholesome drink- 
ing water, are provided in suitable 
places and properly maintained; 

(f) in cases where it is necessary for 
workers to change their clothing when 
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commencing or ceasing work, changing 
rooms or other suitable facilities for 
the changing and storage of clothing 
are provided and properly main- 
tained ; 

(g) in cases where the workers are pro- 
hibited from consuming food or drink 
at their workplaces, there is on the 
premises suitable accommodation for 
taking meals, unless appropriate 
arrangements exist for the workers 
to take their meals elsewhere; 


(h) measures are taken to eliminate or 
reduce as far as possible noise and 
vibrations which constitute a danger 
to the health of workers; 


(i) provision is made for the storage 
under safe conditions of dangerous 
substances. 


_ 3. (1) With a view to preventing, reduc- 
ing or eliminating risks to health in places 
of employment, all appropriate and. practi- 
cable measures should be taken— 


(a) to substitute harmless or less harmful 
substances, processes or techniques for 
harmful substances, processes or tech- 
niques; 

(b) to prevent the liberation of harmful 
substances and to shield workers from 
harmful radiations; 


(c) to carry out hazardous processes in 
separate rooms or buildings occupied 
by a minimum number of workers; 


(d) to carry out hazardous processes in 
enclosed apparatus, so as to prevent 
personal contact with harmful sub- 
stances and the escape into the air 
of the workroom of dusts, fumes, gases, 
fibres, mists or vapours, in quantities 
liable to injure health; 

(e) to remove, at or near their point of 
origin, by mechanical exhaust, ventila- 
tion systems or other suitable means, 
harmful dusts, fumes, gases, fibres, 
mists or vapours, where exposure to 
them cannot be prevented in one or 
more of the ways prescribed in clauses 
(a) to (d) of this paragraph; 

(f) to provide the workers with such 
protective clothing and equipment and 
other means of personal protection as 
may be necessary to shield them from 
the effects of harmful agents, where 
other measures to protect the health 
of workers against these agents are 
impracticable or are not sufficient to 
ensure adequate protection and to 
instruct the workers in the use 
thereof. 
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(2) Where the use of protective clothing 
and equipment referred to in clause (f) 
above is necessary because of the special 
risks attaching to the occupation, such 
clothing and equipment should be supplied, 
cleaned and maintained by the employer; 
where such protective clothing or equip- 
ment may be contaminated by poisonous or 
dangerous substances it should, at all times 
when not required for use at work or for 
cleaning or maintenance by the employer, 
be kept in entirely separate accommodation, 
where it will not be liable to contaminate 
the ordinary clothing of the worker. 


(3) National authorities should promote, 
and where appropriate undertake, study of 
the measures mentioned in subparagraph (1) 
of this paragraph, and encourage the appli- 
cation of the results of such study. Such 
studies should also be undertaken* by 
employers on a voluntary basis. 


4. (1) The workers should be informed— 

(a) of the necessity of the measures of 
protection mentioned in Paragraphs 2 
and 3 above; Y 

(b) of their obligation to co-operate in 
and not to disturb the proper func- 
tioning of such measures; and 

(c) of their obligation to make proper use 
of the appliances and equipment pro- 

| vided for their protection. 


(2) Consultation with workers on measures 
to be taken should be recognized as an 
important means of ensuring their co- 
operation. 


5. (1) The atmosphere of workrooms in 
which dangerous or obnoxious substances are 
manufactured, handled or used should be 
tested periodically at sufficiently frequent 
intervals to ensure that toxic or irritating 
dusts, fumes, gases, fibres, mists or vapours 
are not present in quantities liable to injure 
health. The competent authorities should 
publish from time to time, for the guidance 
of all concerned, the available information 
regarding maximum allowable concentrations 
of harmful substances. 

(2) The authority concerned with the pro- 
tection of the health of workers in places 
of employment should be empowered to 
specify the circumstances in which it is 
necessary to test the atmosphere of such 
workrooms and the manner in which the 
tests are to be carried out. Such tests 
should be conducted or supervised by quali- 
fied personnel and, where appropriate, by 
qualified medical personnel who _ possess 
experience in occupational health. 


6. The competent authority should draw 
the attention of employers and workers 
concerned, by all appropriate measures, for 
example by warning notices in places of 
employment, to the special risks to which 
the workers are exposed and to the pre- 
cautions to be taken to obviate these risks. 


7. The competent authority should provide 
for consultation at the national level 
between the labour inspectorate or other 
authority concerned with the protection of 
the health of workers in places of employ- 
ment and the employers’ and workers’ 
organizations concerned, with a view to 
giving effect to the provisions of Paragraphs 
2, 3, 4, 5 and 6. 


II. Medical Examinations 


8. (1) National laws or regulations should 
contain special provisions concerning medical 
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examinations in respect of workers employed 
in occupations involving special risks to their 


health. 


(2) The employment of workers in occu- 
pations involving special risks to their health 
should be conditional upon— 

(a) a medical examination, carried out 
shortly before or shortly after the 
worker enters employment; or 

(b) a periodical medical examination; or 

(c) both an initial medical examination 
and a periodical medical examination 
as in clauses (a) and (b) above. 


(3) National laws or regulations should 
determine, or empower an _ appropriate 
authority to determine, from time to time, 
after consultation with employers’ and 
workers’ organizations concerned— 

(a) for which risks and in which circum- 
stances medical examinations should 
be carried out; 

(b) for which risks there should be an 
initial medical examination or a 
periodical medical examination, or 
both; 

(c) with due regard to the nature and 
degree of the risk and of the 
particular circumstances, the maximum 
intervals at which periodical medical 
examinations should be carried out. 


9. Medical examinations for the purposes 
of the foregoing paragraph should be carried 
out with a view to— 

(a) detecting as early as possible signs of 

a particular occupational disease, or 
of special susceptibility to that 
disease ; 

(b) ascertaining whether, so far as risk 
of a particular occupational disease 
is concerned, there are medical objec- 
tions to the employment or continued 
employment of the worker in a 
particular occupation. 


10..(1) Where there are no _ medical 
objections to the employment of a worker 
in a particular occupation, so far as risk 
of a particular occupational disease is con- 
cerned, a certificate to this effect should be 
issued in a manner prescribed by the 
competent authority. 


(2) Such certificate should be kept on file 
by the employer and made available to 
officials of the labour inspectorate or other 
authority concerned with the protection of 
the health of workers in places of employ- 
ment. 


(3) Such certificate should be made avail- 
able to the worker concerned. 


11. The medical examinations should be 
carried out by a qualified physician who 
should possess, so far as possible, knowledge 
of occupational health. 


12. Measures to ensure the observance of 
medical secrecy should be adopted in con- 
nection. with all medical examinations and 
the registration and filing of related docu- 
ments. 


13. (1) Medical examinations made in 
accordance with this Recommendation should 
not involve the worker concerned in any 
expense. 


(2) No deduction should be made from ~ 


wages in respect of time lost for attendance 
at such examinations in cases in which the 
matter is dealt with by national laws or 
regulations; in cases in which the matter is 


dealt with by collective agreements, the posi- 
tion should be as determined by the relevant 
agreement. 


III. Notification of Occupational Diseases 


14. (1) National laws or regulations should 
require the notification of cases and_ sus- 
pected cases of occupational disease. 


(2) Such notification should be required 
with a view to— 


(a) initiating measures of prevention and 
protection and ensuring their effective 
application; 

(b) investigating the working conditions 
and other circumstances which have 
caused occupational diseases; 

(c)' compiling statistics of occupational 
diseases; and 

(d) allowing the initiation or development 
of measures designed to ensure that 
victims of occupational diseases receive 
the compensation provided for such 
diseases. 


(8) The notification should be made to 
the labour inspectorate or other authority 
concerned with the protection of the health 
of workers in places of employment. 


(15) National laws or regulations should— 


(a) specify the persons responsible for 
notifying cases and suspected cases of 
occupational disease; and 

(b) prescribe the manner in which cases 
of occupational disease should be 
notified and the particulars to be 
notified and, in particular, specify— 


(i) in which cases immediate noti- 
fication is required and in which 


eases notification at specified 
intervals is sufficient; 
(ji) in respect of cases in which 


immediate notification is 
required, the time limit after the 
detection of a case or suspected 


case of occupational disease 
within which notification is 
required; 


(iii) in respect of cases in which 
notification at specified intervals 
is sufficient, the intervals at 
which notification is required. 


16. Notification should provide the 
authority concerned with the protection of 
the health of workers in places of employ- 


ment with such information as 

relevant and necessary for the effective 

performance of its duties, including, in 
particular, the following details:— 

(a) age and sex of the person concerned; 

(b) the occupation and the trade or 

industry in which the person is or was 
last employed; 

(c) the name and address of the place or 
last place of employment of the person 
concerned; 

(d) the nature of the disease or poisoning; 

) the harmful agent and process to 

which the disease or poisoning is 

attributed; 

(f{) the name and address of the under- 
taking in which the worker presumes 
that he was exposed to the risk to 
which the disease or poisoning is 
attributed; and 

(g) so far as is known or can readily be 
ascertained by the person making the 
notification, the date of the beginning 
and, where appropriate, the cessation 
of exposure to the risk in each of the 
occupations, trades or industries in 
which the worker concerned is or has 
been exposed to the risk. 


may be 


17. The competent authority should, after 
consultation with the workers’ and employers’ 
organizations concerned, draw up a list of 
notifiable occupational diseases or classes of 
cases, together with a symptomatology, and 
make from time to time such additions or 
amendments to the list of symptomatology as 
circumstances may require or as may be 
found to be desirable. 


IV. First Aid 


18. (1) Facilities for first aid and emer- 
gency treatment in case of accident, occupa- 
tional disease, poisoning or  indisposition 
should be provided in places of employment. 

(2) National laws or regulations should 
determine the manner in which the above 
paragraph shall be applied. 


V. General Provision 


19. Where the term “national” is used in 
this Recommendation in reference to laws, 
regulations, or authorities, it shall be under- 
stood, in the case of a Federal State, to 
refer, as appropriate, to the Federal, State, 
provincial, cantonal or other competent 
governmental unit. 


122nd Session of ILO Governing Body 


Report that rights of trade unions being violated in Czechoslovakia 
is adopted. Statement of ILO views on full employment is approved 


A report that the rights of trade unions 
were being violated in Czechoslovakia was 
adopted at the 122nd session of the 
Governing Body of the International 
Labour Organization which opened in 
Geneva May 26 but recessed for the 
sessions of the ILO general conference 
(see above). 

The Governing Body went on record as 
noting that “the trade union organization 


established by the legislation at present in 
force in Czechoslovakia is contrary to the 
principle of freedom of association con- 
tained in the Declaration of Philadelphia” 
now forming part of the ILO’s constitution. 
The Governing Body approved this 
statement in adopting a report of its 
Committee on Freedom of Association. 
The report dealt with complaints against 
the Czechoslovak Government submitted 
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to the ILO by the International Confed- 
eration of Free Trade Unions and by the 
worker members of the ILO’s Governing 
Body. The complaints alleged that various 
measures taken by the Czechoslovak 
Government constituted a violation of 
trade union rights. 

A request by the Governing Body to 
the Government of Czechoslovakia, made 
March 9, that consent be given for referral 
of the case to the ILO’s Fact-Finding and 
Conciliation Commission was not answered, 
However, the Czechoslovak Government 
declared that the commission was incom- 
petent and unqualified to act indepen- 
dently on allegations regarding infringe- 
ments of trade union rights. 

The Committee on Freedom of Asso- 
ciation considered this statement and 
recalled in its report that the fact-finding 
commission had been approved by the 
ILO’s general conference in 1950. The 
report said that in these circumstances the 
committee maintained the conclusions set 
forth in its report. 

The committee’s conclusions were 
approved by 81 of the Governing Body’s 
32 members. One government member 
abstained from voting. 

A statement of ILO views on full 
employment policy was approved by the 
Governing Body. This statement, to be 
presented to the Economic and Social 
Council of the ILO, included the following 
points :— 

That governments and employers make 
a determined effort to improve methods 
of forecasting changes in economic activity 
and employment in order to be better 
prepared to anticipate new situations. 

That governments keep in readiness well- 
formulated and varied plans for sustaining 
high levels of employment and that these 
plans should be designed so that appro- 
priate policies can be brought into action 
quickly if unemployment suddenly becomes 
severe. 

That it is desirable that there be an 
increased flow of capital from economically- 
developed countries to under-developed 
countries. 

That attention be drawn to certain ILO 
Conventions and Recommendations pro- 
posing action designed to overcome fric- 
tional unemployment. 

A proposed Program of Concerted 
Practical Action in the Social Field, 
drawn up by the secretary-general of the 
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United Nations in consultation with 
several of the specialized agencies, was 
examined by the Governing Body. 

The members agreed to stress a state- 
ment made in the program that “govern- 
ments are sometimes tempted to put too 
high a proportion of the available resources, 
national and international, into projects of 
economic development, and that invest- 
ment in economic development, unaccom- 
panied by requisite complementary social 
development, will not produce satisfactory 
results and may frequently produce disaster 
for the human beings by whom in the last 
analysis the economic development has to 
be carried out and for whom its benefits 
are intended.” 

The Governing Body also gave its 
support to a suggestion made by the 
ad hoc Committee on Forced Labour 
(see p. 1181). 

Dag Hammarskjold, recently-appointed 
Secretary-General of the United Nations, 
addressed the session and told the mem- 
bers of the Governing Body that the ILO 
had made a great contribution to the 
safeguarding of human rights. He said the 
common aim of both the United Nations 
and the ILO was “the welfare of men and 
peace among peoples”. 

The Secretary-General noted the 
“eminent part” being played by the ILO 
in the search for practical methods of 
increasing productivity. He expressed the 
hope that the ILO would “continue to give 
efficacious assistance to the modern world 
in finding a solution to the anxious problem 
which is raised by ever-increasing needs 
confronted with insufficient or insufficiently 
used resources.” 

Mr. Hammarskjold commended the ILO 
for its participation in the work of tech- 
nical assistance to under-developed regions. 
He recalled that since 1936, the ILO has 
been acting in this respect by means of 
regional conferences and technical meetings, 
supplemented by technical advisory mis- 
sions and, in recent years, field offices for 
manpower and vocational training. 

The Governing Body unanimously elected 
A. M. Malik of Pakistan as its chairman 
for a one-year term, succeeding Fernando 
Garicia-Oldini of Chile. Mr. Malik is 
Minister of Labour, Health and Works in 


the Pakistan government, and has been his - — 


Government’s representative on the ILO 
Governing Body since 1951. 


TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


Functioning as an integral part of the 
training program, the LMPC at Canadian 
Tube and Steel Products Limited in 
Montreal has been actively engaged in 
presenting production ideas and helping to 
improve relations between labour and 
management. ‘Through its activities, the 
LMPC has directly helped to bring about 
many production improvements and has 
also provided a general stimulus for other 
improvements not directly originating in 
committee meetings. 

The main objectives of the committee 
are to reduce costs and to improve produc- 
tion and quality. , 

Co-operating with management in this 
LMPC is the bargaining agent, Local 2243 
of the United Steel Workers of America. 

* * * 

“We feel that the committee (LMPC) 
serves a very useful purpose in providing 
an opportunity for a free expression of 
opinion and exchange of ideas between 
employer and employee. We believe that 
we are extremely fortunate in having a 
group which is capable of taking respon- 
sibility with mature judgment to work 
toward an ever improving organization.” 
This statement, by F. K. Richan, Manager 
of Industrial Relations at the Canadian 
Radio Manufacturing Corporation in Lea- 
side, Ont., summarizes the feelings of 
management about labour-management 
production committees after three years’ 
experience. 

Commenting on the scope and work of 
the LMPC, Mr. Richan has noted:— 

“We deal quite regularly with items 
concerning safety, the cafeteria and snack 
bars, rest periods, transportation difficulties 
and a host of other items which can be a 
source of irritation to many employees 
if problems pertaining thereto are left 
unanswered. 

“There have also been a number of 
suggestions made by employees which have 
been discussed at meetings and have been 
adopted with a reasonable degree of 
success. For instance, our entire employee 
suggestion plan for plant and office 
employees was developed through discus- 
sion on the subject at committee meetings. 
A display of company merchandise and the 


handling of the resultant sales to employees 
is another item which developed out of 
committee discussions. Part of the respon- 
sibility for inaugurating our house magazine 
can be credited to the committee and quite 
often the committee acts as a trial group 
on policies or procedures which the com- 
pany may propose for all employees at 
large.” 

The success of this LMPC has been 
achieved because of the continued support 
of the union representing the employees as 
bargaining agent. Locals 1589 and 1590 of 
the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers represent the employees. D. E. 
Pass and V. H. Jones, Presidents of the 
locals, commenting on their experience with 
labour-management production committees 
said :— 

“Tabour-management committees are one 
of the greatest forward strides of the 
century in industrial and human relations. 

“This is more than adequately proved by 
the fact that in an industry which has a 
good operating LMPC there are very few 
serious grievances regarding working condi- 
tions. Grievances are often a cause of 
lowered production and an alert committee 
can foresee and take action to prevent 
them, thus promoting the harmonious rela- 
tions between management and employees 
which are so important to increased 
production. 

“To do this, the employee representative 
must have the full confidence of his con- 
stituents. He must be very careful to see 
that he completely understands the point 
of view being presented by the employee; 
a mistake at this point can, in some 
circumstances, bring dissatisfying results to 
all concerned. 

“Management too must be very under- 
standing, for many excellent employees 
experience extreme difficulty in expressing 
their feelings in certain situations; as a 
result the employees’ representative often 
finds it awkward to explain to the meeting 
the exact trouble; yet, unless understood 
and rectified, the trouble will remain. 

“T.MPCs are doing these things every 
day and provide an excellent example of 
co-operation.” 


Establishment of MLabour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, In- 
dustrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. { 
sentatives located in_ key industrial 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 


In addition to field repre- 
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 - Industrial ae 
and Conciliation 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for two days during June. The Board 
issued five certificates designating bargain- 
ing agents and ordered four representation 
votes. During the month, the Board 
allowed the withdrawal of two applications 
for certification and received four applica- 
tions for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Association of Radio and Television 
Employees of Canada, on behalf of a unit 
of program, administrative and clerical 
employees of the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation (L.G., Feb., p. 239). 

2. National Association of Broadcast 
Engineers and Technicians, on behalf of a 
unit of radio station employees of CKOY 
Limited, Ottawa (L.G., June, p. 872). 

3. International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, Local 1318, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Radio Station CJCH 
(Chronicle Co. Ltd.), Halifax (L.G., July, 
p. 1020). 

4. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc., Great Lakes and 
Eastern District, on behalf of second 
engineers and third engineers employed by 
Gulf and Lake Navigation Company 
Limited, Montreal, on the SS. Birchton and 
SS. Cedarton (L.G., July, p. 1020). 

5. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc., Great Lakes and 
Eastern District, on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers below the rank of chief 
engineer employed by Lake Erie Naviga- 
tion Co., Limited, Walkerville, Ont., on the 
SS. Alexander Leslie. (The application was 
received earlier in the month.) 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture 
Machine Operators of the United States 
and Canada, and National Association of 
Broadcast Engineers and Technicians, 
applicants, and Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation, respondent (L.G., April, p. 574, 
and May, p. 697). The names of both 


applicant organizations will appear on the 
ballot. 
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Labour Relations Board 


2. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, applicant, and The 
Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway 
Company, respondent (L.G., May, p. 697). 

3. United Packinghouse Workers of 
America, applicant, and Purity Flour Mills 
Limited, St. Boniface, Man., respondent, 
and Purity Flour Mill Workers’ Federal 
Union, Local No. 53 (TLC), intervener 
(L.G., June, p. 872). The names of the 
applicant and of the intervener will appear 
on the ballot. 

4. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, appli- 
cant, and Hall Corporation of Canada, 
Montreal, respondent (L:G., July, p. 1020). 
The names of the applicant and of the 
United Mine Workers of America, District 
50, Region 75, Local 13618, will appear on 
the ballot. 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc., applicant, and Cana- 
dian Pacific Steamships Limited, respondent 
(L.G., July, p. 1020). 

2. United Mine Workers of America, 
District 50, Region 75, Local 13735, appli- 
eant, and Hall Corporation of Canada, 
Montreal, respondent (L.G., June, p. 872). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc., on behalf of a 
unit of marine engineers employed by 
Lake Erie Navigation Co., Limited, 
Walkerville, Ont. (Investigating Officer: 
F. J. Ainsborough) (See above). 

2. Federal Union Local 493 (TLC), on 
behalf of a unit of painters employed by 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company (B.C. 
Coast Steamship Service) (Investigating 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 


services of the Minister of 
the Canada Labour Relations 
and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 


istrative 


3. International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 857, on behalf of a unit 
of maintenance employees of Canadian 
National Railways employed in_ the 
Macdonald Hotel, Edmonton (Investigat- 
ing Officer: G. R. Currie). 


4. West Coast Seamen’s Union (Canada), 
on behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed by The Packers Steamship Com- 
pany Limited, Vancouver (Investigating 
Officer: G. R. Currie). 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 

During June the Minister appointed 
conciliation officers to deal with the 
following disputes :— 

(1) The Quebec Central Transportation 
Company, Sherbrooke, Que., and the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport Workers (Concilia- 
tion Officer: R. Trépanier). 


(2) Colonial Steamships Limited, Port 
Colbourne, Ont., and Canadian Merchant 
Service Guild, Inc. (Conciliation Officer: 
F. J. Ainsborough). 

(3) McCabe Grain Company Limited 
(Seed Plant), St. Boniface, Man., and 
Malt and Grain Process Workers, Inter- 
national Union of United Brewery, Flour, 


Scope and Administration of Industrial 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovineial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and  interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two _ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour’ Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two oflicers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
oflicers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a_ total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 
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Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Workers 
of America (Conciliation Officer: R. H. 
Hooper). 

(4) Nova Scotian Hotel, Halifax, NS., 
Canadian National Railways, and Local 
662, Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ and 
Bartenders’ International Union (Concilia- 
tion Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). 

(5) Canadian Overseas Telecommunica- 
tions Corporation (Clerical Employees) 
and Overseas Communication Union, Local 
272 (Conciliation Officer: R. Trépanier). 

(6) Purity Flour Mills Limited, Calgary, 
Alta., and Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees (Concilia- 
tion Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 

(1) Railway Express Agency, Inc., and 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees (Conciliation Officer: 
R. Trépanier) (.G., July, p. 1020). 

(2) Canadian Overseas Telecommunica- 
tions Corporation (Clerical Employees) 
and Overseas Communication Union, Local 
272 (Conciliation Officer: R. Trépanier) 
(See above). 

(3) Purity Flour Mills Limited, Calgary, 
Alta., and Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees (Concilia- 
tion Officer: D. 8. Tysoe) (See above). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


(1) Quebec Railway, Light and Power 
Company and National Catholic Transport 


Brotherhood of Quebec, Inc. (L.G., July, 
p. 1021). The Board had not been fully 
constituted at the end of the month. 


(2) Quebec Railway, Light and Power 
Company and Catholic Syndicate of 
Garage Employees of the Quebee Railway, 
Light and Power Company, Inc. (L.G., 
July, p. 1021). The Board had not been 
fully constituted at the end of the month. 


Conciliation Board Reports Received 


(1) Canadian National Newfoundland 
Steamship Service, Canadian National 
Railways (unlicensed personnel) and Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport Workers, Division 285 
(L.G., May, p. 699). Text of the Board’s 
report is reproduced below. 

(2) Canadian National 
Steamship Service, Canadian National 
Railways (pursers and chief stewards) 
and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
Division 286 (L.G., May, p. 699). The 
text of the Board’s report is reproduced 
below. 

(3) Canadian National Newfoundland 
Steamship Service, Canadian National 
Railways and Canadian Merchant Service 
Guild, Inc. (L.G., July, p. 1022). The text 
of the Board’s report is reproduced below. 


Newfoundland 


Settlement following Board Procedure 


(1) Canadian Overseas Telecommunica- 
tions Corporation (operators), Montreal, 
and Overseas Communication Union, 
Local 272 (L.G., Jan., p. 54). 


Report of Boards in Dispute between 


Canadian National Newfoundland Steamship Service, 


Canadian National Railways 
and 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers, Divisions 285 and 286 


DIVISION 285 


To the Minister or LAsour: 


The undersigned were appointed by you 
as members of a Board of Conciliation to 
investigate and endeavour to conciliate the 
matters at issue between the parties; and, 
under letter dated May 19, 1953, you 
extended to June 30, 1953 the time for 
filing the Report of the Board as pro- 
vided by the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act. 
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The Board held several hearings with 
the representatives of the. parties at which 
evidence under oath was taken and written 
briefs and oral arguments were submitted 
by both sides on the issues remaining in 
dispute between the parties. 

The Board now begs to submit the, 
following unanimous recommendations :— 


1. Basic Wages. The Board recommends 
for all personnel affected a wage increase 
of five per cent (5%) on the wage scale 


applicable under the Collective Agreement 
between the parties which expired on 
December 31, 1952. ‘ 

2. Overtime Rates and Minimum Over- 
time Payments. The Board does not 
recommend any change in the existing 
provisions of the agreement except that 
a 5 per cent increase be allowed on existing 
overtime rates. 

8. Sick Benefits. The Board does not 
recommend any change in the existing 
provision with respect to Sick Benefit pay- 
ments to employees. 

4. Retroactivity. The Board recommends 
that the above-mentioned increase of wages 
be paid retroactively as from January 1, 
1953. 

The members of the Board were not 
satisfied that the Union had established 
its case for an increase in wages as such. 
However, all members of the Board were 
in agreement that the Unlicensed Personnel 
were entitled to some consideration by 
reason of the hours worked and the number 
of days on which, due to the nature of the 
service, they are continuously attached to 
the ship. As it is not feasible—because of 
difficulties in application arising out of the 
special requirements of the steamship 
operations—to recommend additional days 
of leave, the Board has awarded a wage 
increase in lieu of a shorter working week 
and additional time away from service on 
the ship. 

The Board realizes that one or the other 
of the parties or possibly both may not 
find the recommendations of the Board 
satisfactory. Nevertheless, it expresses the 
hope that both may be prepared to accept 


DIVISION 286 


To the Minister or Lasour: 


The undersigned were appointed by you 
as members of a Board of Conciliation to 
investigate and endeavour to conciliate the 
matters at issue between the parties; and, 
under letter dated May 19, 1953, you 
extended to June 30, 1953 the time for 
filing the report of the Board as pro- 
vided by the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act. 

The Board held several hearings with the 
representatives of the parties at which 
evidence under oath was taken and written 
briefs and oral arguments were submitted 
by both sides on the issues remaining in 
dispute between the parties. 

The Board now begs to submit the 
following unanimous recommendations :— 


1. Basic Wages. The Board recommends 
for all personnel affected a wage increase 


76944—54 


On June 29, 1953, the Minister of 
Labour received unanimous reports of 
the Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation appointed to deal with 
matters in dispute between Divisions 
285 and 286, Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers, and Canadian 
National Newfoundland Steamship 
Service, Canadian National Railways, 
affecting unlicensed personnel, pursers 
and chief stewards. 

The Boards were under 


the Chair- 
manship of Edmund J. Phelan, QC, 


St. John’s, Newfoundland, who was 
appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other members 
of the Boards. The nominee of the 
company on both Boards was Frank J. 
Ryan and the union nominee on both 
Boards was James Higgins, QC; both 
are of St. John’s, Newfoundland. 

The texts of the Boards’ reports are 
reproduced herewith. 


this award as an honest attempt by the 
members of the Board to adjudge and 
adjust fairly matters on which the parties 
themselves hold such divergent views. 
Dated the 27th day of June, A.D. 1953. 
Respectfully submitted, 
(Sgd.) E. J. PHELAN, 


Chairman. 
(Sgd.) JamMEs Hiccrns, 

Member. 
(Sgd.) Frank Ryan, 

Member. 


of five per cent (5%) on the wage scale 
applicable under the Collective Agreement 
between the parties which expired on 
December 31, 1952. 


2. Standby Wages. The Board recom- 
mends that, while the vessel is laid up for 
overhaul at any time, all Pursers and Chief 
Stewards be employed in their usual 
capacities and at the usual rates of pay 
for their respective ranks on the vessel to 
which they are attached or in some similar 
employment with the Company. This 
provision is to apply to the ‘actual period 
only during which the ship is undergoing 
customary overhaul and is not to be 
applicable to any period during which the 
vessel is out of service for any reason other 
than customary overhaul. 

3. Sick Benefits. The Board does not 
recommend any change in the existing 
provision with respect to Sick Benefit pay- 
ments to employees. 
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4. Retroactivity. The Board recommends 
that the above-mentioned increase of wages 
be paid retroactively as from January 1, 
1953. The provision for Standby Wages 
should become effective as from the date 
of this report. 

The members of the Board were not 
satisfied that the Union had established its 
ease for an increase in wages as such. 
However, all members of the Board were 
in agreement that the Pursers and Chief 
Stewards were entitled to some considera- 
tion by reason of the hours worked and 
the number of days on which, due to the 
nature of the service, they are contin- 
uously attached to the ship. As it is not 
feasible—because of difficulties in applica- 
tion arising out of the special requirements 
of the steamship operations—to recommend 
additional days of leave, the Board has 


awarded a wage increase in lieu of a shorter 
working week and additional time away 
from service on the ship. 

The Board realizes that one or the other 
of the parties or possibly both may not 
find the recommendations of the Board 
satisfactory. Nevertheless, it expresses the 
hope that both may be prepared to accept 
this award as an honest attempt by the 
members of the Board to adjudge and 
adjust fairly matters on which the parties 
themselves hold such divergent views. 

Dated the 27th day of June, A.D. 1953. 

(Respectfully submitted, 
(Sgd.) E. J. PHEnan, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) JAMes Hicarns, 
Member. 
(Sgd.) Frank Ryan, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian National Newfoundland Steamship Service, 


Canadian National Railways 
and 


Canadian Merchant Service Guild Inc. 


To the Minister or Lasovur: 

The undersigned were appointed by you 
as members of a Board of Conciliation to 
investigate and endeavour to conciliate the 
matters at issue between the parties; and, 
under letter dated May 27, 1953, you 
extended to June 30, 1953 the time for 
filing the report of the Board as provided 
by the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act. 

The Board held several hearings with the 
representatives of the parties at which 
evidence under oath was taken and written 
briefs and oral arguments were submitted 
by both sides on the issues remaining in 
dispute between the parties. 

The Board now begs to submit the 
following unanimous recommendations :— 


1. Basic Wages. The Board recommends 
for all personnel affected a wage increase 
of five per cent (5%) on the wage scale 
applicable under the Collective Agreement 
between the parties which expired on 
December 31, 1952. 

2. Standby Wages. The Board recom- 
mends that, while the vessel is laid up for 
overhaul at any time, all Deck Officers be 
employed in their usual capacities and at 
the usual rates of pay for their respective 
ranks on the vessel to which they are 
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On June 29, 1953, the Minister of 
Labour received the unanimous report 
of the Board of Coneiliation and 
Investigation appointed to deal with 
matters in dispute between Canadian 
Merchant Service Guild Inc., and Cana- 
dian National Newfoundland Steamship 
Service, Canadian National Railways, 
affecting deck officers. 

The Board was under the Chair- 
manship of Edmund J. Phelan, QC, 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, who was 
appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two 
members of the Board. The nominee 
of the company was Frank J. Ryan, 
the union nominee, Mr. W. Frank 


Chafe; both are of St. John’s, New- 
foundland. 

The text of the Board’s report is 
reproduced herewith. 


attached or in some similar employment 
with the Company. This provision is to 
apply to the actual period only during 
which the ship is undergoing customary 
overhaul and is not to be applicable to any 
period during which the vessel is out of 
service for any reason other than customary 
overhaul. . 


3. Sick Benefits. The Board does not 
recommend any change in the existing 
provision with respect to Sick Benefit 
payments to employees. 

4. Retroactivity. The Board recommends 
that the above-mentioned increase in wages 
be paid retroactively as from January 1, 
1958. The provision for Standby Wages 
should become effective as from the date 
of this report. 

The majority of the members of the 
Board (Mr. Chafe, the Guild nominee, 
dissenting) were not satisfied that the 
Guild had established its case for an 
increase in wages as such. However, all 
members of the Board were in agreement 
that the Deck Officers were entitled to 
some consideration by reason of the hours 
worked and the number of days on which, 
due to the nature of the service, they are 
continuously attached to the ship. As it 
is not feasible—because of difficulties in 
application arising out of the special 


requirements of the steamship operations— 
to recommend additional days of leave, the 
Board has awarded a wage increase in lieu 
of a shorter working week and additional 
time away from service on the ship. 

The Board realizes that one or the other 
of the parties or possibly both may not 
find the recommendations of the Board 
satisfactory. Nevertheless, it expresses the 
hope that both may be prepared to accept 
this award as an honest attempt by the 
members of the Board to adjudge and 
adjust fairly matters on which the parties 
themselves hold such divergent views. 


Dated the 26th day of June, A.D. 1953. 
Respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) E. J. PHELAN, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) Frank CHAFE, 
Member. 

(Sgd.) Frank Ryan, 
Member. 


17th Annual Report of U.S. National Labor Relations Board 


The United States National Labor 
Relations Board, during the fiscal year 
ending June 380, 1952, conducted the largest 
number of representation elections in its 
17-year history, the Board’s annual report 
discloses. 

The Board conducted 6,866 elections to 
determine whether or not 778,724 employees 
wished to be represented by unions in 
bargaining with their employers. 

This was an increase of five per cent 
over the prior record of 6,525 elections 
established in the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1951. 

Of these elections, 5,158, or 75 per cent, 


were conducted by agreement of the 
employers and the unions involved. This 
also was an all-time record number. The 
prior record was 4,973 in fiscal 1951. The 


Board ordered the remaining 1,708 to be 
held. 

Un fiscal 1952, collective bargaining agents 
were selected in 4,960 elections. This was 
72 per cent of the elections held, compared 
with selection of bargaining agents in 74 
per cent of the elections in fiscal 1951, and 
73 per cent in 1950. 

In the 1952 elections, the groups choosing 
bargaining agents embraced a total of 
587,363 employees. This was 75 per cent 
of those eligible to vote. 

A total of 674,412 employees cast valid 
ballots in the Board elections. This was 87 
per cent of those who were eligible to vote. 


Unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor won bargaining rights 
in 3,089 of the 4,711 elections in which they 
took part. This was 65-5 per cent of all 
elections in which they participated. In 
these elections, AFL unions won the right 
to represent 243,674 employees. 

Unions affiliated with the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations won 1,404 out of 
2,502 elections in which they took part. 
This was 56 per cent. In these elections, 
CIO unions won the right to represent 
226,876 employees. 

Unaffiliated unions won 467 out of 776 
elections. This was 60 per cent. In these 
elections, these unions won the right to 
represent 116,813 employees. 

AFL and CIO unions during fiscal 1952 
competed with each other for representa- 
tion rights in 722 elections in which 222,120 
employees were eligible to vote. 

AFL unions won 337 of these elections, 
giving them the right to represent 94,215 
employees. CIO unions won 298 elections, 
giving them the right to represent 98,029 
employees. A majority of employees voted 
against union representation in 75 of these 
elections, embracing 23,344 employees. 
Unaffiliated unions won 12 of these elections 
(which were three or four union competi- 
tions) embracing 6,532 employees. 
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Recent Collective Agreements 


Mining 


Asbestos Mining—Matheson, Ont—Cana- 
dian Johns-Manville Ontario Limited 
and United Steelworkers of America, 
Local 43879. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 
29, 1953, to January 29, 1954, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to two 
months’ notice. 

Check-off: voluntary but _ irrevocable 
(previously voluntary and revocable). 


Hours: 8 per day, 6 days a week, a 48- 
hour week. Overtime: time and one-half 
for work in excess of above hours and for 
all work between 4 p.m. Saturday and 4 p.m. 
Sunday and on six (previously five) specified 
paid holidays. 


Vacations with pay: one week after one, 
two weeks after three, and 3 weeks after 
fifteen years’ continuous service (previously 
one week after one, nine days after three, 
and two weeks after five years of con- 
tinuous service). 


Medical plan: during the life of this 
agreement the two parties will work out 
and put into effect a medical plan whereby 
dependents of the employees are covered. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classifica- 
tions: erection and repair department— 
machinists $1.31 to $1.62, electricians $1.40 
to $1.62, carpenters $1.40 and $1.50, black- 
smiths $1.42 and $1.52, diesel mechanics 
$1.41 to $1.64; millwrights, welders, sheet- 
metal workers $1.33 to $1.52; roustabout 
crane operator $1.42, trailer truck driver 
$1.49, service truck driver $1.26; yard 
labour $1.20. Mine department—drillers, 
primary $1.40, secondary $1.39; powder man 
$1.30, shovel operator $1.74, shovel grounds- 
man $1.42, dumpman $1.25, blaster $1.50, 
bulldozer operators $1.43 and $1.56, truck 
drivers $1.28 and $1.40; churn drill oper- 
ator $1.45, helper $1.39. Mull department— 
crushermen $1.27 and $1.38; crusher house 
leader $1.45, floor attendant, bagger, screen 
repairman $1.26; shipper, sewer $1.28; dryer 
fireman $1.31, dumpman $1.20, fibre grader 
$1.50; pressure packer operator, trailings 
disposal attendant $1.35. (The above rates 
are, with a few exceptions, from 6 to 8 
cents per hour higher than the previous 
rates.) 


Night shift differential: the company will 
pay a premium of 3 cents per hour to all 
full-time workers employed on the evening 
and night shifts (a new provision). 


_Seniority: in promotions (except to posi- 
tions outside the bargaining unit), transfers, 
the filling of vacancies, and increases and 
decreases in the working force the principle 
of seniority shall govern, provided the 
qualifications of the employees concerned 
are approximately equal. 


Provision is made for grievance procedure. 
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A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Economics and Research 


Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the 
parties involved and through the Indus- 
trial Relations Branch of the Depart- 


ment. A number of those recently 
received are summarized here. Agree- 
ments made obligatory under’ the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec 
and schedules under Industrial Standards 
Acts, etc., are summarized in a separate 
article following this, 


Manufacturing 


Metal Products—Toronto, Ont—John T. 
Hepburn Limited and United Steel- 
workers of America, Local 3336. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 
2, 1953, to November 30, 1953, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice 
during the month of September in any year. 


Check-off: compulsory for all eligible 
employees with the exception of those having 
five or more years of service with the com- 
pany. However, during the months of May 
any employee may notify the company that 
he wishes to be exempted from the check-off 
and the deductions will be discontinued. 

Hours: 84 per day Monday through 
Friday, a 424-hour week (previously 9 per 
day, 45 per week). Overtime: time and 
one-half for work in excess of above daily 
hours and for work on eight specified paid 
holidays. 

Vacations with pay: after one year’s con- 
tinuous service one week, after five years 
two weeks and after 25 years of continuous 
service, three weeks. Employees with less 
than one year of continuous service will 
receive vacations with pay according to 
provincial regulations. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classifica- 
tions: general machinists $1.41 to $1.79, 
machinist improver $1.39 to $1.54; milling, 
horizontal boring $1.34 to $1.73; engine 
lathe, shaper $1.34 to $1.67; planer, vertical 
boring, slotter $1.39 to $1.67; layout man 
$1.46 to $1.67, steel saw operator $1.28 to 
$1.38, jig borer $1.62 to $1.85, tool maker 
$1.56 to $1.90, crane operator $1.31 to $1.54, 
truck drivers $1.31 to $1.43, storekeepers 
$1.28 to $1.61, geen ag $1.41 to $1.73, 
electrician $1.41 to $1.61, blacksmith $1.48 
to $1.76, rivet heater $1.29 to $1.41, welder 
$1.31 to $1.71; unskilled labour, rough 
painter, sweeper $1.25 to $1.34; beginners 
and youths under 21 years of age—starting 
rate $1.18, after 90 days $1.24, after 180 
days $1.29, after 210 days to be considered 
for re-classification. (With one exception, 
the above rates are 17 cents per hour higher 
than the previous rates.) 


Night shift differential: a night shift 
differential of 7 cents per hour will be paid. 


and Wage Schedules 


— an 


Out-of-town jobs: on away-from-plant 
projects shop men will be paid 10 cents per 
hour in excess of their regular shop rates. 
In addition, on jobs outside of the city 
limits they will be paid transportation and 
travelling time, on a straight time basis, 
both ways between the city limits and the 
job. If the job is outside the Toronto 
district, the company will pay transportation 
expenses both ways (lower berth in case of 
night travel), provided that on long-term 
contracts employees agree to stay on the job 
continuously for at least three months. On 
projects lasting one week or longer the com- 
pany will pay a maximum of $16 per week 
($2.29 per day), and on projects lasting less 
than one week a maximum of $3.50 per day, 
toward the cost of board and room or living 
out, on condition that the recipient works 
the total regularly-assigned hours unless 
incapacitated by legitimate causes. Where 
employees are living and boarding at a 
campsite provided by the company or by 
arrangements with the operator of such 
camp the prevailing rate for living out and 
board will be paid by the company, but only 
up to a maximum of $2.29 per day. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure, 
seniority rights and the continuing employ- 
ment of physically handicapped workers. 


Sheet Metal Tools—Hamilton, Ont— 
Brown Boggs Foundry and Machine 
Company Limited and United Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America, Local 620. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 30, 
1953, to May 1, 1954, and for a further 
period of one year, subject to notice. 


Check-off: voluntary but irrevocable. 


Hours: 8% per day Monday through 
Friday, except that for night shift workers 
at Victoria plant the hours will be 94 per 
day Monday through Thursday, 44 on 
Friday, a 424-hour week in either case; for 
watchmen and engineers eight per day six 
days per week, a 48-hour week. Employees 
on rotating shifts will receive a paid lunch 
period of 30 minutes. Overtime: time and 
one-half for the first two hours after the 
daily number of assigned hours and for the 
first six hours on Saturday (except for 
watchmen and engineers), double time there- 
after and for all work on Sundays or, in 
the case of watchmen and engineers, the 
seventh consecutive day of work. Time and 
one-half for work on eight specified paid 
holidays. 

Rest and wash-up periods: employees will 
be given two 5-minute wash-up periods; at 
the Sherman Avenue plant they will also be 
granted two 10-minute rest periods. 

Vacations with pay: one week with pay 
equal to 2 per cent of earnings during pre- 
ceding year to employees with less than 
three years’ service, two weeks after three 
years and three weeks after 15 (previously 
20) years of service. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classifica- 
tions, retroactive to February 11, 1953: 
blacksmiths $1.38 to $1.50, boring mill oper- 
ators $1.47 to $1.73; chain slinger, crane 
operator $1.43 to $1.53; chipper $1.38 to 
$1.48, coremakers $1.57 to $1.67, draftsmen 
$1.43 to $1.68, radial drill operators $1.57 
to $1.77, fitters $1.45 to $1.72, grinders $1.37 
to $1.75; heat treater $1.62 to $1.72, helper 


$1.33 to $1.43; labourers, sand mixer, tool 
crib attendant, watchman $1.37 to $1.42; 
lathe operators $1.47 to $1.77, millwrights 
and engineers $1.38 to $1.57, moulders $1.57 
to $1.81; moulding machine operator $1.57 
to $1.67, helper $1.38 to $1.47; planer oper- 
ators $1.53 to $1.77, stock chaser $1.56 to 
$1.62, welders $1.52 to $1.77, assistant $1.42 
to $1.52; apprentices $1.13 to $1.41. (The 
above rates are 5 cents per hour higher than 
the previous rates.) Effective July 1, 1953, 
the wage rates of all eligible employees will 
be increased by 2 cents per hour. 

Night shift differential: the company will 
pay a bonus of 9 cents per hour to all 
employees on any shift starting between 
2 p.m. and 6 am. Overtime rates for night 
shift employees will be based on regular 
rates and will not include night shift bonus. 

Welfare plan: the company agrees to 
contribute 50 per cent towards the Group 
Insurance Welfare Plan; the remaining 
50 per cent will be contributed by the 
employees in the form of weekly payroll 
deductions. A non-contributory pension 
plan shall become effective from the date 
of approval by the Department of National 
Revenue and remain in effect for a period 
of five years. 

Provision is made for apprenticeship plan, 
grievance procedure, seniority rights and a 
union-company safety committee. 


Metal Products—M ontreal, Que—Canadian 
Tube and Steel Products Limited and 
the United Steelworkers of America, 
Local 2423. 

Agreement to be in effect from November 
7, 1952, to May 7, 1954, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 

Check-off: voluntary but irrevocable. 

Hours: eight per day Monday through 
Friday, a 40-hour week. Overtime: time 
and one-half for work in excess of the 
standard daily work hours and for work 
between 7 a.m. Saturday and 7 a.m. Monday, 
double time for work on eight specified 
paid holidays. 

Vacations with pay: one week after one 
year, one week and one day after two years, 
two weeks after three years and three weeks 
after 15 years of continuous _ service. 
Employees with less than one year’s service 
will be granted one-half day for each full- 
calendar month of continuous employment. 
Vacations will be granted only to employees 
who have not been absent more than 14 
standard working days during the period 
entitling them to their vacations. 

Job classification: the parties agree “to 
enter into a job classification program using 
the CWS system” as provided by a pro- 
cedural agreement executed at the same 
time as this agreement. 

Wages: the wage rates settled at the 
signing of this agreement shall remain in 
effect for the period of this agreement or 
any renewal thereof unless 60 days prior 
to August 7, 1953, either party gives notice 
to the other party that they wish to open 
negotiations for discussion of the basic wage 
rates only. 

Off-shift differential: employees will be 
paid a shift premium of 3 cents per hour 
for work on the second shift and of 5 cents 
per hour for work on the third shift. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure and the safety and 
health of employees. 
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Aluminum Products—Isle Maligne, Que. 
—Aluminum Company of Canada 
Limited (Isle Maligne Works) and 
Le Syndicat National des Employes 
de VAluminium de St. Joseph d Alma, 
Inc. (National Syndicate of Aluminum 
Employees of St. Joseph d’Alma, Inc.) 


Agreement to be in effect from January 
27, 1953, to January 27, 1954, and there- 
after from year to year, subect to notice. 

Check-off: voluntary and revocable. 

Hours: eight per day, an average of 42 
hours per week. Shift workers will be 
allowed up to 20 minutes per shift off for 
meals. Overtime: time and one-half for 
work in excess of the scheduled hours per 
pay period, double time for work on six 
specified paid holidays. An additional two 
days will be observed as statutory holidays 
by day workers. Owing to the nature of 
continuous operations, statutory holidays 
cannot be allowed shift workers. 

Vacations with pay: one week after one 
year and two weeks after three years of 
continuous service, provided an employee has 
worked at least 1,650 hours (exclusive of 
overtime) since he last qualified for a vaca- 
tion. The company retains the right to 
withhold the total or any proportion of 
allowance for vacation from any worker who 
has lost, without reasonable excuse, more 
than 48 hours from work during the pre- 
ceding 12 months. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classifica- 
tions: plant maintenance—blacksmiths $1.59 
to $1.81, burners $1.50 to $1.57, carpenters 
$1.62 to $1.74, crawler crane operators $1.62 
to $1.70; electricians $1.60 to $1.86, assis- 
tants $1.45 to $1.55; helpers (mechanical 
trades) $1.45 to $1.49, millwrights $1.59 to 
$1.83, tractor operators $1.47 to $1.61, truck 
drivers $1.44 to $1.54, labourers $1.38 and 
$1.40; potroom operation—head syphoner 
$1.43; head channel changer, crust breaker 
operator $1.39; trimmer $1.41; syphoner, 
rod raiser $1.36; channel changer, stud 
inserter $1.33; cranemen $1.35 and $1.37; 
stud machinery operator $1.37 (potroom 
employees will be paid a production bonus 
in addition to above minimum hourly rates) ; 
remelt, shipping, ete—bundler $1.38 to $1.49, 
craneman $1.39 to $1.46, ore unloader $1.38 
to $1.47, mix distributor $1.53, pot baker 
$1.46 to $1.48, potroom service men $1.39 
to $1.47, pourer $1.44 to $1.55; sand blast 
operator $1.38 to $1.44, assistant $1.38. (The 
above rates are from 11 to 17 cents per 
hour higher than the previous basic rates; 
however, the previous agreement provided 
for a cost-of-living bonus of 40 cents per 
week for each point increase in the DBS 
cost-of-living index above 182, while the 
present agreement does not provide for any 
cost-of-living bonus.) 

Seniority: skill, competence and efficiency, 
as determined by the company, shall govern 
in all cases of promotions, demotions, 
transfers, suspensions, lay-offs, dismissals and 
rehiring. When two or more candidates 
satisfy the normal requirements of the job, 
the employee with the longest continuous 
service will be given preference. The com- 
pany shall also take into account the 
employee’s continuous service in the depart- 
ment concerned, his family status and place 
of regional residence. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 
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Construction 

Electricians—St. John’s Nfld—Electrical 
Employers and the _ International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
Local 666. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1953, to April 30, 1954, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to two months’ notice. 

Union security: union shop. No member 
of the union will be permitted to contract 
for or perform electrical work for a con- 
tractor who is not a party to this agree- 
ment. 

Hours: eight per day Monday through 
Friday, four on Saturday, a 44-hour week. 
Overtime: time and one-half for work after 
the regular working day until midnight, 
double time thereafter and for work on 
Sundays and on 93 specified holidays, 53 of 
which are paid holidays. (Previous agree- 
ment provided for two paid holidays.) 

Hourly wage rates: journeymen $1.52, if 
in charge of work where three or more 
journeymen are employed 10 cents per hour 
above journeyman’s rate; apprentices, Ist 
year 30 per cent, 2nd year 40 per cent, 
38rd year 52 per cent and 4th year 65 per 
cent of journeyman’s rate. (Previous rate 
for journeyman was $1.40.) 

Out-of-town jobs: employees on out-of-town 
jobs shall have all board and transportation 
costs paid by the employer. They will also 
be paid travelling time on the basis of a 
normal working day, except that Sunday 
travel will be paid for at the overtime rate. 
If, at the request of the employer, an 
employee’s car is used when employment is 
outside the city a mileage allowance of 12 
cents per mile each way will be paid by 
the employer. 

Apprentices: the ratio of apprentices to 
journeymen shall be one apprentice to every 
2 journeymen and one apprentice for the 
shop. 

Provision 
differences. 


is made for the settling of 


Carpenters—Fredericton, N.B—Capital 
Builders Exchange and United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, Local 1893. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1953, to April 30, 1954, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 3 months’ notice. 

Union security: preference of employment 
will be given to local union carpenters if 
available. Union carpenters will work with 
non-union carpenters only while competent. 
carpenters are not available. 

Hours: eight per day Monday through 
Friday, four on Saturday, a 44-hour week 
(previously eight per day six days a week, 
a 48-hour week). Overtime: time and one- 
half for the first 4 hours in excess of 
above hours, double time thereafter until 
a break of 8 hours occurs and for work on 
Sundays and on 7 specified and all other 
proclaimed holidays. In case of emer- 
gencies (completion of concrete pour, etc.) 
a total of 4 hours extra may be worked 
during any week without overtime penalty. 

Hourly wage rate: no carpenter in the 
Fredericton District shall work for less 
than $1.40 (previously $1.30) per hour. 

Out-of-town jobs: carpenters on out-of- 
town jobs will receive transportation to and 


from the job; in case of night travel a 
sleeper will be provided. Meals and 
travelling time up to 8 hours in 24 will 
be paid for. However, return transporta- 
tion and travelling time will not be paid 
in the case of a man quitting or being 
discharged for cause who has been on the 
job less than 30 working days. 

Provision is made for the settling of 
differences. 


Carpenters—Guelph, Ont —Certain General 
Contractors and United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
Local 2178. 

Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1953, to April 30, 1954, and thereafter 
subject to 60 days’ notice. 

Union security: the employers agree to 
employ as carpenters members of the union 
so long as the union can furnish mechanics 
to take care of the work. All new 
employees, if competent, will be asked by 
the business agent to join the union. 

Hours: eight per day Monday through 
Friday, a 40-hour week. Overtime: time 
and one-half for work in excess of the 
regular daily hours and for work on 
Saturday between 8 a.m. and 12 noon; 
double time for all other work on Saturdays 
and for all work on Sundays and on seven 
specified holidays. No work shall be per- 
formed on Labour Day. 

Vacations with pay will be granted in 
accordance with the provincial law; pay will 
be computed on the basis of 4 per cent of 
earnings. 

Minimum hourly wage rate for journey- 
men carpenters shall be $1.60 (an increase 
of 10 cents over the previous rate). 


Shift work: shifts after the regular work- 
ing day will be paid for at the rate of 
eight hours’ pay for seven hours’ work. In 
split shifts all hours other than _ those 
worked during the regular day will be paid 
for at the overtime rate. 


Out-of-town work: on jobs outside the city 
limits but within a radius of four miles 
from Guelph the employer will provide 
transportation beyond the city limits and 
pay for travelling time one way; beyond 
the 4-mile limit he will provide transporta- 
tion and pay for travelling time both ways. 

Apprentices shall be governed by the 
Ontario Apprenticeship Act. An employer 
will be allowed one apprentice to every 
eight journeymen. 

rovision is made for grievance procedure. 


Plumbers—Kingston, Ont—The Master 
Plumbers’ Association of the City of 
Kingston and the United Association 
of Journeymen and Apprentices of the 
Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry 
of the United States and Canada, 
Local 221. 

Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 


1953, to May 1, 1954, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to two months’ notice. 

Hours: eight per day Monday through 
Friday, a 40-hour week. Overtime: time 
and one-half for work after the regular 
working hours up to 12 midnight, double 
time from 12 midnight to 8 am. and for 
work on Saturdays, Sundays and on seven 
specified holidays. However, if to finish a 


regular repair job on a regular working day 
will not take longer than one hour, it may 
be done at straight time. Emergency work 
may be performed on Saturday morning at 
the rate of time and one-half. 

Vacations with pay: commencing July 1, 
1953, employees will be paid a _ vacation- 
with-pay allowance of 4 per cent of their 
wages. The vacation period shall be mutu- 
ally agreed upon between the employer and 
employee. - 

Hourly wage rate: journeymen $1.80 (pre- 
viously $1.72). 

Out-of-town jobs: men working outside of 
Kingston will have their board and trans- 
portation paid, the board allowance to be 
50 cents per hour for each full day worked. 
For travelling between 8 a.m. and 5 p.m. 
they will be paid travelling time. 

Provision is made for the settling of 
grievances. 


Bricklayers—Vancouver, B.C—The Gen- 
eral Contractors Association of Van- 
couver, B.C., and The _ Bricklayers, 
Masons and Plasterers’ International 
Union of America, Local 1. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 
1953, to March 31, 1954, or until a further 
agreement is signed, but may be continued 
from year to year by mutual consent. 

Union security: only competent union 
journeymen shall be hired; if such are not 
available the contractor may obtain brick- 
layers and stonemasons elsewhere but the 
latter must join the union within 30 days 
or be replaced by competent union trades- 
men when available. 

Hours: eight per day Monday through 
Friday, a 40-hour week. Overtime: double 
time for all work in excess of the regular 
working periods of eight hours. Nine speci- 
fied holidays will be recognized; no work 
shall be performed on Labour Day. 

Vacation pay will be provided as required 
by_provincial law. ’ 

Hourly wage rates, effective April 27, 
1953: journeymen, bricklayers and_ stone- 
masons $2.32; foremen will be paid 28 cents 
per hour over the journeyman’s rate. Brick- 
layers working under dirty or disagreeable 
conditions (heat, fumes) will be paid one 
hour’s pay extra per day or any portion 
thereof. When required to work on indus- 
trial stacks they will receive one hour’s pay 
extra for any portion of the first four hours 
and also one hour’s pay for any portion of 
the second four hours each day they work 
over and above a height of 60 feet. 

Off-shift differential: time and one-seventh 
will be paid for work on the second and 
third shifts. 

Out-of-town jobs: when required to travel 
to and from the job daily, travelling time 
and free transportation will be provided 
both ways between the city limits and the 
job; when bricklayers are requested to 
furnish their own private transportation 
they will be paid at the rate of 8 cents 
per mile. On jobs from which they do not 
return home daily, bricklayers will receive 
travelling expenses, first class board and 
room and travelling time up to eight hours 
in any 24-hour period. However, in order 
to be entitled to return fare, travelling 
time and expenses they must remain on the 
job at least 30 days or until the job is 
completed. If unable to work due to con- 
ditions directly under the control of the 
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employer, bricklayers and masons will be 
guaranteed a minimum of 40 hours per 
week, excluding Saturdays and Sundays. In 
case of illness they will receive necessary 
board and room for one week and if then 
still unable to work they will be given 
their return fare and transportation. 

Apprentices will be employed in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the British 
Columbia Apprenticeship Act. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and accident prevention. 


Labourers—V ancouver, B.C—The General 
Contractors Association of Vancouver, 
B.C., and International Hod Carriers, 
Building and Common Labourers’ 
Union of America, Local 602. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 
1953, to March 31, 1954, or until a further 
agreement is signed, but may be continued 
from year to year by mutual consent. 

Union security: only competent union men 
shall be hired; if they are not available the 
contractor may hire other labourers but the 
latter must join the union within 30 days 
or be replaced by competent union men 
when available. 

Hours: eight per day Monday through 
Friday, a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and 
one-half for the first two hours in excess of 
eight hours per day and up to eight hours 
on Saturdays, double time thereafter until 
a break of eight hours occurs and for work 
on Sundays and on nine specified holidays. 
No work shall be performed on Labour Day. 

Vacation pay will be provided as required 
by provincial law. 

Hourly wage rates, effective May 11, 1953: 
common and building labourers $1.55; jack- 
hammermen, breakermen, drill runners and 
timbermen $1.75; powdermen $1.90, rock 
foremen $2. (The above rates are 5 cents 
per hour higher than the previous rates.) 

Shift work:- eight hours’ pay will be 
granted for seven hours’ work on night 
shifts, when required and continued for 
three or more consecutive nights, and on 
shifts starting after 4 p.m. on jobs in 
occupied buildings where work must be done 
after regular working hours. 

Out-of-town jobs: all workmen on out-of- 
town jobs shall receive transportation to 
and from the job; in the case of night 
travel, a sleeper will be provided. Meals 
and travelling time, up to 8 hours in 24, 
will be paid for. However, in the case of 
a man quitting or being discharged for cause 
before he has been on the job 60 days or 
before the completion of the job, return 
transportation and travelling time will not 
be paid. On jobs beyond the city limits 
but within the jurisdiction of the agreement, 
transportation to and from the city limits 
shall be provided. Men shall report at the 
city limits in time to reach the job by 
8 am. In all cities or towns, and also 
where there is a union agreement, the hours 
of work customarily in those cities or towns 
or as specified in the agreement shall be 
worked. 

On out-of-town jobs from which they can- 
not return home daily, and where a camp is 
maintained, board and lodging will be pro- 
vided by the employer; where no camp is 
provided, board and lodging will be arranged 
for by the employer. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 
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Transportation, Storage, Communication 


Longshoremen—V ancouver, B.C —Shipping 
Federation of British Columbia and 
International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 601 
(Deep Sea Vessels). 


The two-year agreement which became 
effective September 16, 1951 (see LABOUR 
GAZETTE, February 1952, p. 176), has been 
amended as follows:— 

Wage rates: effective October 1, 1952, the 
base rate of wages for discharging and 
loading deep sea vessels were increased by 
5 cents and the rate for hatch tenders, dock 
gang leaders and side runners by 15 cents 
per hour, with corresponding increases in 
the overtime and other rates. The basic 
straight time ship and dock hourly rates 
are now as follows (overtime rates in 
parentheses): dock gang leader, side runner 
(loading only), hatch tender $2.25 ($3.28); 
apa) winch driver, all other labour $2.05 

3.08). 


Longshoremen—YV ancouver, B.C —Shipping 
Federation of British Columbia (Coast- 
wise Section) and International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, Local 38-163. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 
16, 1952, to November 16, 1953, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to 60 days’ 
notice. 

Union security: preferred employment for 
coastwide longshore work will be given, when 
they are available, to men who have been 
registered by the Federation for such work 
and who are regularly enrolled members of 
the Association. 

Hours and overtime: straight time is all 
time between 8 a.m. and 5 p.m., Monday 
through Friday, and between 8 am. and 
1 pm. on Saturdays. All other time is 
overtime. When men have worked all night 
and are ordered to continue work on the 
same job after 8 a.m., they will be paid 
the overtime rate from 8 a.m. until released. 
The recognized meal hour shall be any one 
hour of the following periods: 11 p.m. to 
12 p.m. or 12 p.m. to 1 a.m., 5 a.m. to 6 a.m. 
or 6 am. to 7 am., 11 am. to 12 noon or 
12 noon to 1 p.m., 5 p.m. to 6 p.m. or 6 p.m. 
to 7 p.m. Men shall not be worked more 
than five consecutive hours from the last 
meal hour taken without eating, except when 
finishing a vessel when time may be extended 
one hour. 


Statutory holidays: 10 specified holidays 
will be recognized. In addition, any other 
holiday proclaimed by Dominion Statute may 
be mutually agreed upon. 


Vacation pay of 4 cents per hour for each 
hour worked, whether straight or overtime, 
will be granted to all employees. 


Hourly wage rates: double winch driver, 
lift truck driver, hatch tender (where 
employed) $2.01 (overtime $2.96); all other 
labour $1.91 (overtime $2.86). (The above 
basic rates are 5 cents per hour higher than 
the previous rates.) If required‘ to work 
both hours of the 2-hour meal period double 
winch drivers, lift-truck drivers and hatch 
tenders will be paid $2.96, and all other 
labour $2.86, per hour for the last hour of 
the 2-hour period in the case of the noon 
meal hour and $4.39 and $4.29, respectively, 


Rates 


in the case of any other meal hour. When 
men are required to work for more than 5 
consecutive hours from 6 p.m. in order to 
finish a ship, they shall be paid at- the 
penalty meal hour rate after the fifth hour. 
When loading or discharging certain speci- 
fied commodities (fish meal, green hides, 
sulphur in bulk, etc.) employees will be 
paid 10 cents per hour in excess of the 
above rates. When a vessel cannot reach 


her berth without first discharging or shift- 
ing cargo, all men shall be paid at the rate 
of $2.86 per hour while working and $1.43 
per hour while travelling or standing by. 
Free meals will be furnished on board 
vessel when the men are not permitted to 
go ashore. 

Provision is made for the settling of 
disputes and for a Safety and Welfare 
Committee. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the exten- 
sion of one new agreement, the repeal of 
three others, and the amendment of ten. 
In addition to those summarized below, 
they include: the repeal of the agreements 
for grocers and butchers at Sherbrooke and 
for retail stores at Granby and at Farnham 
and the amendment of the agreement for 
barbers and hairdressers at Trois Riviéres, 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette 
May 30, and the amendment of the agree- 
ment for garages and service stations at 
Quebec gazetted June 6. 

Requests for new agreements for retail 
stores at Dolbeau, for the sheet metal 
industry at Montreal and requests for the 
amendment of the agreements for the 
building trades at Trois Riviéres, for tavern 
employees and for the automobile industry 
at Quebec were gazetted May 30. Requests 
for new agreements for garages and service 
stations at Sherbrooke and for structural 


*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective agreement 
has been entered into by an organization of 
employees and one or more employers or 
associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the provincial Minister of Labour 
to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprentice- 
ship, and certain other conditions made 
binding throughout the province or within 
a certain district on all employers and 
employees in the trade or industry covered 
by the agreement. Notice of such applica- 
tion is published and 30 days are allowed 
for the filing of objections, after which an 
Order in Council may be passed granting 
the application, with or without changes as 
considered advisable by the Minister. The 
Order in Council may be amended or 
revoked in the same manner. Each agree- 
ment is administered and enforced by a 
joint committee of the parties. References 
to the summary of this Act and to amend- 
ments to it are given in the LaBour GAZETTE, 
January, 1949, page 65. Proceedings under 
this Act and earlier legislation have been 
noted in the Lasour GazettE monthly since 
June, 1934. 


steel erectors in the province and requests 
for the amendment of the agreements for 
the bakery industry and for metal trades at 
Quebec and for the men’s and boys’ cloth- 
ing and the dress manufacturing industries 
in the province were gazetted June 6. 

Requests for the amendment of the 
agreements for barbers and hairdressers at 
St. Jean and Iberville, at Trois Riviéres, at 
St. Jérdme and at Joliette, for the uncor- 
rugated paper box industry and for hard- 
ware and paint stores at Quebec, for the 
building trades at Montreal, for gasoline 
and service stations at Chicoutimi and for 
tannery employees in the province were all 
gazetted June 13. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving the by-laws and constitution of 
certain joint committees and others approv- 
ing the levy of assessments on the parties 
to certain agreements. 


Manufacturing 


Retail Fur Industry, Montreal. 

An Order in Council dated May 29 and 
published June 6 makes binding the terms 
of a new agreement for this industry 
between The Retail Merchants Association 
of Canada—Quebec, Inc., Fur Section, and 
“L’Union. nationale du Vétement, Inc., Sec- 
tion de la Fourrure”’. Agreement to be in 
effect from June 6, 1953, until March 31, 
1954, thereafter from year to year subject 
to notice. 

It applies to all parties represented by 
the contracting association shown above, to 
private firms that signed the agreement and 
to all retail fur merchants within the terri- 
torial jurisdiction of the agreement. It 
does not apply to the fur trimming and 
dyeing industry. 

Territorial jurisdiction comprises the Island 
of Montreal and the area within a radius 
of 50 miles from its limits. 

Hours: 40 per week distributed between 
8 a.m. and 6 p.m. Monday through Friday, 
on Saturday till 1 pm. From September 
till December inclusive, four hours extra per 
week may be worked at regular rates. 
Outside the Island of Montreal 44 hours per 
week may be worked at regular rates; from 
September to December inclusive 48 hours 
per week, 
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Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of regular hours; time and_ one-half 
in addition to regular rates for work on any 
of eight specified paid holidays. 

Minimum weekly wage rates: cutter (class 
A) $76.80, (class B) $64.80; male operator 
(class A) $64, (class B) $50; male finisher 
(class A) $56.80, (class B) $47.20; male 
blocker (class A) $50, (class B) $38.80; 
female operator (class A) $47.60, (class B) 
$38.80; female finisher (class A) $47.60, 
(class B) $38.80; female coat closer $47.60; 
female lining cutters $42.80; female lining 
sewers $38; lining makers $44.80. (These 
rates are from $2.40 to $4.80 per week 
higher than those previously in effect.) The 
above minimum rates may be reduced by 15 
per cent in any firm located outside the 
Island of Montreal, in a town with a popula- 
tion under 25,000. This provision does not 
apply to any branch of a firm located within 
the limits of the Island of Montreal, newly 
found during the term of the present agree- 
ment. Minimum rates for apprentices are 
$2 per week higher and are now as follows: 
male and female apprentices from $19.20 in 
first 6 months of first year to $29.20 in 
first 6 months of third year; apprentice 
cutters from $38 in first 6 months of first 
year to $58 in second 6 months of third 
year. Wage rates for skilled workers not 
adjusted by reason of their being higher 
than the minimum rates fixed in the agree- 
ment will be increased by 64 per cent. 

Vacation: one week with pay after one 
year of service; two weeks after two years’ 
continuous service with the same employer. 
(Vacation provisions are unchanged.) 

Other provisions stipulate the number of 
class A employees to be engaged on each 
operation; prohibit contracting, subcon- 
tracting or piece work inside the employer’s 
shop; prohibit work at home by an employee 
already engaged by an employer subject to 
the terms of the agreement for this indus- 
try; indicate the ratio of apprentices to the 
number of skilled workers employed. 


Uncorrugated Paper Box Industry, Dis- 
trict of Quebec. 


An Order in Council dated May 20 and 
published May 30 amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Oct. 1951, p. 1376; Feb. 1952, p. 139, July, 
p. 930). 

Hours: 45 per week of 54 days (a reduc- 
tion of three hours per week). 


Minimum hourly wage rates are the same 
as those rates established for Zone II in 
an amendment to the agreement for this 
industry covering the province and _ pre- 
viously summarized (L.G., April 1953, p. 
581). However, the classification general 
hand (male) 92 cents per hour is added to 
the wage scale. 


Vacation with pay: one week with pay 
after one year of continuous service with 
the same employer; two weeks with pay 
after five or more years’ continuous service. 
(The last provision is new.) 


Printing Trades 


Conditions affecting employees engaged in 
the printing trades respecting wages, classifi- 
cations, etc., are those specified in the 
agreement, as amended, relating to the 
printing trades in the district of Quebec 
(L.G., April 1951, p. 544; April 1952, p. 451; 
March 1953, p. 432, June, p. 885). 
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Garages and Service Stations, Montreal. 

An Order in Council dated May 20 and 
published May 30 amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
April 1950, p. 517, May, p. 694; Sept. 1951, 
p. 1250). Another amendment was pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette 
September 1, 1951, as well as another in 
the issue of April 12, 1952. The name 
Canadian Automotive Wholesalers’ and 
Manufacturers’ Association, Eastern Divi- 
sion, Montreal, replaces the name ‘The 
Canadian Automotive Wholesalers’ Associa- 
tion, Eastern Division, Montreal, in the list 
of contracting parties. Agreement to be in 
effect from May 30, 1953, until February 18, 
1954, thereafter from year to year subject 
to notice. 

Industrial jurisdiction: the present agree- 
ment applies to employers, professional 
employers, artisans and wage earners in 
garages, gasoline stations, service stations 
and parking grounds, ete. It does not 
apply to commercial and industrial firms nor 
to public bus or truck transport concerns 
who limit such services to their own needs. 
Nor does it apply to firms manufacturing 
motor vehicles or engaged in assembling 
parts on new vehicles. 

Territorial jurisdiction: the 
Montreal. 

Hours: day and night journeymen and 
apprentices 49 per week; garage employees 
on day work 60 per week, on night work 
72 per week; service men in gasoline and 
service stations 60 per week on one shift 
operations and on the day shift of 2-shift 
operations, on the evening shift of 2-shift 
operations work begins at 7 p.m. and ends 
at 2 am. and 3-shift operations are as 
follows: 7 a.m. to 3 p.m., 3 p.m. to 11 p.m. 
and 11 pm. to 7 a.m.; demolishers 60 per 
week; watchmen 72 per week. 


Overtime: day journeymen and appren- 
tices, time and one-half for work in excess 
of regular hours and on Saturday afternoon, 
double time between 11 p.m. and 7 a.m. 
Monday to Saturday morning inclusively and 
after 5 p.m. on Saturday; night journeymen 
and apprentices, time and one-half for work 
in excess of regular hours and after 7 a.m. 
Monday to Friday inclusively, double time 
between 11 am. and 7 p.m. Monday through 
Saturday; garage employees, time and one- 
half for work in excess of regular hours; 
service men on one shift operations and on 
the day shift of 2-shift operations, time and 
one-half for work in excess of regular hours, 
double time for work between 10 p.m. and 
7 a.m., on the evening shift of 2-shift oper- 
ations time and one-half for work after 
2 a.m. and for work after the regular finish- 
ing time on 3-shift operations. Double time 
is paid for work on Sundays or the alternate 
day of rest and six specified holidays, four 
of which are paid holidays to all employees 
except garage employees and watchmen. 


Minimum hourly wage rates in garages 
and machine shops—day work, journeymen 
(first class) $1.20, (second class) $1.05, 
(third class) 85 cents; apprentices from 45 
cents in first 6 months to 75 cents in third 
year; garage employees (less than 4 months 
of experience) 50 cents, others 60 cents; 
night work, the above rates plus 5 cents per 
hour with the exception of garage employees 
who receive 10 cents per hour in addition 
to the above rates; gasoline and _ service 
stations—service men (one shift) 60 cents, 


Island of 


(day shift of 2-shift operations) 60 cents, 
(night shift) 80 cents, (day shift of 3-shift 
operations) 70 cents, (evening shift) 80 
cents, (night shift) $1 per hour; demolishers 
(less than 4 months of experience) 65 cents, 
others 75 cents; watchmen 55 cents. 

Guaranteed weekly pay: a minimum guar- 
antee of 44 hours’ pay to all journeymen 
and apprentices who are on the premises 
and at the disposal of their employers 49 
hours during the week; absence reduces the 
guarantee to the pro rata of hours of 
absence. 

Vacation: six working days with pay 
annually after one year’s service, one half- 
day for each calendar month of service to 
those employed less than one year; two 
weeks with pay after five or more years 
of service. 

Other provisions of this amendment in- 
elude definitions, apprenticeship regulations, 
uniforms, compensation for treatment follow- 
ing an accident, as well as regulations 
governing outside work, tools, ratio between 
journeymen and apprentices and _ other 
general provisions concerning the rates of 
wages and hours of labour. 


Glass Processing Industry, Quebec. 

An Order in Council dated May 20 and 
gazetted May 30 amends the _ previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Oct. 1950, p. 1679; June 1951, p. 827; July 
1952, p. 931). 

Hours are unchanged at 9 per day, 45 per 
week. However, urgent work may be done 
on Saturdays but, employees may be com- 
pelled to work only on alternate Saturdays. 

Minimum hourly wage rates for certain 
classifications are from 5 to 8 cents per hour 
higher and are now as follows: setters 
(classes A, B, C) $1.21, $1.07 and 89 cents 
per hour; levellers (A, B, C) $1.18, $1.04, 
89 cents; silverers; cutters (A, B, C) $1.15, 
$1.01, 86 cents; scratch polisher, spinner, 
examiner, buffer, belt worker, froster, sand 
polisher, draughtsman (classes B and C) 96 
and 81 cents per hour; shipper (full time) 
class “B” $1.06, class “C” 88 cents; packer 
94 and 81 cents; truck driver 99 and 83 
cents; maintenance men from 71 cents in 
first year to $1.10 after 3 years. Minimum 
rates for all classifications during first year 
of employment are unchanged and range 
from 61 to 71 cents per hour. 

Vacation: one week with pay after one 
year of continuous employment with the 
same employer; two weeks with pay after 
five years. Employees who have not com- 
pleted one year of service as of July 1 in 
any year are entitled to as many half days 
of vacation as they have months of service. 


Transportation and Public Utilities 


Longshoremen (Ocean Navigation) ‘ 


Quebec. 

An Order in Council dated May 20 and 
published May 30 amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Sept. 1949, p. 1116; Dec. 1951, p. 1672). 

Hours: eight per day, from 8 a.m. to 
12 noon and from 1 p.m. to 5 pm. Provi- 
sion is made for day and night shifts. 

Overtime: time and one-half for work 
between 5 p.m. and 7 a.m.; double time 
between 7 a.m. and 8 a.m. on Sundays or 
any of four specified holidays. Special 
am are provided for work during meal 

ours. 


Minimum hourly wage rate: $1.61 (an 
increase of 16 cents). 

Other provisions include regulations goy- 
erning notice for starting times and the 


revision of certain working conditions. 


Checkers (Ocean Navigation), Quebec. 

An Order in Council dated May 20 and 
published May 30 amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Dec. 1951, p. 1673). 

Hours and overtime are unchanged as 
follows: nine per day, 8 a.m. to 12 noon 
and 1 pm. to 6 pm. Time and one-half 
between 5 p.m. and midnight and between 
1 am. and 7 a.m. However, work done 
between 7 a.m. and 8 a.m. will be paid at 
double time instead of time and one-half 
as previously. 

Minimum hourly wage rate: $1.40 (an 
increase of 20 cents per hour). Checkers 
ordered out to work during day or night 
hours and on Sundays and holidays will be 
paid a minimum of two hours. They will 
be given two hours’ notice for day calls, 
three hours’ notice for 10 a.m. and 3 p.m. 
calls as well as for night and Sunday calls. 
A premium of 35 cents per hour will be 
paid for work in connection with certain 
hazardous cargoes. 


Freight Handlers (Longshoremen) 
(Inland and Coastal Navigation), 
Montreal. 


An Order in Council dated May 29 and 
published June 6 amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Dec. 1950, p. 2068; June 1951, p. 830; July 
1952, p. 931, and previous issues). 

Minimum hourly wage rates are increased 
from $1.27 to $1.43 for work done between 
7 am. and 7 pm. and from $1.37 to $1.68 
per hour for work between 7 p.m. and 
7 am. Designated freight handlers oper- 
ating piling machines or tractors will be 
paid 10 cents per hour in addition to 
above rates. 


Construction 


Building Trades, Joliette. 


An Order in Council dated May 20 and 
published May 30 amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Nov. 1950, p. 1905; June 1951, p. 829; Aug. 
1952, p. 1084; April 1953, p. 596, and 
previous issues). Agreement, as amended, is 
extended to February 28, 1955, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 

Minimum hourly wage rates for all classifi- 
cations in Zones I and II are 10 cents per 
hour higher than those previously in effect. 
New minimum rates for certain classifica- 
tions are now as follows: sprinkler fitter, 
bricklayer, block layer and jointer pointer, 
plasterer $1.50 per hour in both Zones; 
carpenter and joiner, asbestos coverer (other 
than pipe insulation) roofer (slate and tile), 
roofer (composition, gravel, etc.) floor 
scraping, etc., rigger (hand or machine), 
millwright, pipe insulation mechanic, painter- 
gilder, cork setter (insulation), mastic floor 
layer, tile, asphalt and terrazzo layer, 
marble layer, pipe welder (acetylene or 
electric) $1.50 in Zone I, $1.40 in Zone ITI; 
electrician $1.55 in Zone I, $1.50 in Zone II; 
tinsmith, roofer (sheet metal worker, shop 
or job), plumber, steamfitter, pipe mechanic, 
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oil burner mechanic $1.50 in Zone I, $1.45 
in Zone II; power shovel operator $1.55 in 
Zone I, $1.45 in Zone II; painter, sprayman, 
decorator, glazier, ete. $1.35 in Zone I, $1.25 
in Zone II; labourer (common) $1.10 in 
Zone I, $1.05 in Zone II; roller operator 
(steam or gasoline), bulldozer operator, 
grader operator $1.30 in both Zones; tractor 
operator $1.35 in both Zones. 


Building Trades, Quebec. 


An Order in Council dated May 29 and 
published June 6 extends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Sept. 1950, p. 1679; July 1951, p. 877, Aug., 
p. 1109, Sept,, p. 1251, Nov., p. 1539, Dec., 
p. 1672; Oct. 1952, p. 1362, Nov., p. 1481; 
March 1953, p. 433, July, p. 1032, and previous 
issues) to July 1, 1953. 


Industrial Standards Acts, etc. 


Recent proceedings under the Industrial 
Standards etc.* include 


Act, five new 
schedules, all summarized below. 
*In six provinces—Nova Scotia, New 


Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta—legislation provides that, follow- 
ing a petition from representatives of 
employers and employees in any (or speci- 
fied) industries, the provincial Minister 
charged with the administration of the Act 
may himself, or through a government 
official delegated by him, call a confer- 
ence of representatives of employers and 
employees. This conference is for the pur- 
pose of investigating and considering the 
conditions of labour in the industry and of 
negotiating minimum rates of wages and 
maximum hours of work. A schedule of 
wages and hours of labour drawn up at such 
a conference, if the Minister considers that 
it has been agreed to by a proper and 
sufficient representation of employers and 
employees, may on his recommendation be 
made binding by Order in Council in all 
zones designated by the Minister. The 
Minister may also establish an advisory 
committee for every zone to which a 
schedule applies to assist in carrying out 


the provisions of the Act and the regula- 
tions. 


Summaries of these Acts and amendments 
have been published in the Lasour GazettE, 
as follows: Nova Scotia—Industrial Standards 
Act, in issues of July 1936, p. 604, Aug. 
1937, p. 861, July 1939, p. 671, Aug. 1946, 
p. 1102, July 1948, p. 749, Oct. 1952, p. 1364; 
New Brunswick——Industrial Standards Act 
in issues of Oct. 1939, p. 996, Aug. 1941, 
p. 956, Dec. 1944, p. 1551, Dec. 1948, p. 1434; 
Ontario—Industrial Standards Act, in issues 
of June 1935, p. 534, May 1936, p. 410, May 
1937, p. 505, May 1938, p. 501, June 1939, p. 574, 
Aug. 1948, p. 890, Aug. 1949, p. 999; Manitoba 
—Fair Wages Act, Part II, in the issues of 
May 1938, p. 499, June 1939, p. 570, Feb. 1941, 
p. 137, June 1942, p. 696, June 1946, p. 826; 
Saskatchewan—Industrial Standards Act, in 
the issues of June 1937, p. 635, May 1938, 
p. 507, June 1939, p. 581, June 1940, p. 559, 
June 1948, p. 627, July 1950, p. 1071; Alberta 
—Alberta Labour Act (The original Indus- 
trial Standards Act was made part of the 
Alberta Labour Act—see L.G., June 1947, 
p. 837), in issues of June 1935, p. 534, June 
1938, p. 501, June 1937, p. 640, June 1938, 
p. 633, June 1939, p. 567, Dec. 1950, p. 2082. 
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NEW BRUNSWICK 


Construction 


Plumbers, Moncton. 


An Order in Council dated June 4 and 
gazetted June 17 makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for the plumbing and 
pipefitting trades in the Zone comprising the 
area within a radius of five miles from the 
City Hall in the city of Moncton and _ in- 
cluding the village of Dieppe, to be in effect 
from July 1, 1953, until May 1, 1954. 

The terms of this schedule are similar to 
those which were previously in effect and 
summarized in the LABOUB GAZETTE, January 
1953, on p. 99, with the exception of the 
following :— 

Minimum hourly wage rate for work done 
during regular working periods is increased 
from $1.40 to $1.50 per hour; for work done 
during special working periods from $1.50 
to rey per hour. (Weekly hours remain 
at 44. 


ONTARIO 


Construction 


Lathers, Ottawa. 


An Order in Council dated April 30 and 
gazetted May 14 makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for lathers at Ottawa, to 
be in effect from May 26, 1953, during 
pleasure. 


Hours: eight per day, Monday through 
Friday, 40 per week. Provisions is made 
for shift work. 


Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of regular hours till midnight Monday 
through Friday and on Saturday between 
8 a.m. and noon; double time for all other 
overtime including Sundays or any of seven 
specified holidays. No overtime work will 
be done without a permit from the advisory 
committee. No permit will be issued for 
overtime work on a holiday except in cases 
of extreme necessity. 

Minimum hourly wage rate is increased 
from $1.40 per hour (L.G., Oct. 1948) to 
$1.85 per hour for work during regular 
working periods and for night work. 
Employees are entitled to eight hours’ pay 
for seven hours’ work on night shift. 
(Regular weekly hours, 40 per week.) 

The advisory committee may fix a lower 
minimum rate for handicapped workers. 


Painters and Decorators, Hamilton. 


An Order in Council dated May 7 and 
gazetted May 23 makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for painters and decorators 
at Hamilton, to be in effect from June 2, 
1953, during pleasure. 

The terms of this schedule are similar 
to those previously in effect and summar- 


ized in the Lasour Gazerre, September 
1951, p. 1254, with the exception of the 
following: > 


Specified holidays are increased from 
seven to eight by the addition of Hamilton 
Civie Holiday. 

Minimum hourly wage rates are 15 cents 
per hour higher and are now as follows: 
spray painting $1.75 per hour; _ paper- 
hanging $1.70; painting and all other work 
$1.65. (Regular weekly hours remain at 40 
per week.) 


Painters and Decorators, Sault Ste. Marie. 


An Order in Council dated May 21 and 
gazetted June 6 makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for painters and decorators 
at Sault Ste. Marie, to be in effect from 
June 16, 1953, during pleasure. 

The terms of this schedule are similar to 
those previously in effect and summarized 
in the Lasour GAzerTr, January 1952, p. 57, 
with the exception of the following :— 

Specified holidays: Saturday after midday 
is not included in the list of specified 
holidays as previously. 

Overtime: time and one-half during the 
7-hour period immediately following a 
regular working day and during the 4-hour 


period immediately following eight hours’ 


work in any 24-hour period known as night 


work; double time for all other overtime 
including Sundays and seven specified 
holidays. No overtime without a permit 


from advisory committee. (Previously this 
applied to Labour Day only.) 


Minimum hourly wage rates for a 44-hour 
week are increased from $1.35 to $1.75 for 
spray painting; from $1.25 to $1.65 for other 
work. 


ALBERTA 


Construction 


Painters and Decorators, Calgary. 


An Order in Council approved May 22 
and gazetted June 15 makes obligatory the 
terms of a new schedule for painters and 
decorators at Calgary, to be in effect from 
June 25, 1953, until June 24, 1954. 


Hours: eight per day, 40 per week. 
vision is made for night shift work. 


Overtime: time and one-half for all work 
done between 5 p.m. and 8 p.m. Monday 
through Friday and between 8 am. and 
5 p.m. Saturday; double time for work done 
during other hours and for work on Sunday 
or any of nine specified holidays. 

Minimum hourly wage rate: journeymen 
$1.50 per hour; spray painters and men 
working on swing scaffolds 10 cents per 
hour extra. Work on night shift will be 
paid for at the rate of eight hours’ pay for 
seven hours’ work. 

Apprenticeship conditions governed by the 
Alberta Apprenticeship Act. 


Pro- 


Reduction of Waste 
Important LMPC Task 


One of the most important activities of 
the LMPC at Canadian Tube and Steel 
Products in Montreal (see p. 1153) has 
been helping to reduce waste. 

A questionnaire on the problem of waste 
designed to provide the basis for an 
organized attack on this industrial problem 
has been prepared. Incorporated in it are 
many LMPC ideas. 

The questionnaire divides the types of 
materials where care should be exercised 
into four categories: fabricating materials, 
such as steel and brass; maintenance 
materials, such as fuel, oils and greases, 
acids and belting; tooling materials, such 
as tool steels, dies, etc.; and such shipping 
materials as boxes, kegs and ties. A series 
of questions, presented under each category, 
acts as an excellent yardstick for discus- 


sion of the waste problem. In conclusion, 
the precis notes that “a good many answers 
(to these questions) are to be found in the 


scrap pan. Let’s take a look and have 
a few suggestions ready for the next 
meeting.” 


One company official has commented on 
the LMPC as follows: “It has been our 
experience that in joint discussion... a 
free interchange of opinions and sugges- 
tions is creating a better understanding of 
the production problems confronting the 
successful operation of the plant which 
will serve as a constructive means of 
boosting mutual confidence, teamwork, and 
morale .... Our LMPC program we feel 
serves as a morale builder and a resultant 
instrument to improve production the sum 
of which provides a basic foundation for 
healthier industrial relations.” 
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Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Supreme Court of Canada renders judgment in cases involving labour 
relations boards of British Columbia, Nova Scotia, Ontario, Quebec 


The Supreme Court of Canada on June 8 handed down decisions in four 
cases which arose out of the operation of labour relations legislation in British 
Columbia, Nova Scotia, Ontario and Quebec. In each of these cases the issue 
brought before the Court centred around the duty of the Labour Relations 
Board in respect to the certification of a union as bargaining agent for a group 


of employees. 


In the British Columbia case, the com- 
plaint was that the Board had wrongly 
interpreted the definition of “employee” by 
failing to exclude from a bargaining unit 
employees who had access to confidential 
information. The Court held that the posi- 
tion taken by the Board was one that could 
reasonably be reached on the evidence and 
that in such circumstances the decision of 
the Board was final. 

In the Nova Scotia case, the question 
was whether under the statute the Board 
had discretion to refuse certification to an 
applicant union, which had satisfied the 
Board that it fulfilled the conditions for 
certification set out in the Act, on the 
grounds that one of its leaders was a 
Communist. The Court held that the 
Board did not have authority to disqualify 
the union on that ground. 

In the Ontario case, the complaint was 
that the Board had failed to exercise its 
duty to make a full inquiry into the ques- 
tion of “membership in good standing” 
which it was required to determine in order 
to decide whether the union was represent- 
ative of the employees concerned. The 
Court held that the complaint was justified 
and that the order issued as a result of 
the incomplete inquiry was invalid. 

In the Quebec case, the complaint was 
that the Board, without any hearing of 
the union’s side, revoked a certificate as 
bargaining agent on the grounds that the 
union was engaging in an illegal strike. 
The Court held that the Board has a duty 
to hear both parties on any issue it decides 
and that the order made without a proper 
hearing was invalid. 

In these cases the Supreme Court of 
Canada established that decisions of labour 
boards may in certain circumstances be 
brought before the courts for review even 
if the statute setting up the tribunal pro- 
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This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 


vides that its decision shall be final. The 
legislature is presumed to intend only that 
there shall be no right of appeal when the 
board is exercising the jurisdiction con- 
ferred upon it. If it exceeds its jurisdiction 
(that is, if it does more than the statute 
expressly permits) or if it declines jurisdic- 
tion (that is, fails to do all that the statute 
requires it to do), then there is the usual 
access to the courts. A board cannot add 
to its jurisdiction by a misinterpretation of 
the law. 


The Labour Relations Board et al vy. 


Canada Safeway Limited. 


In the Safeway case, the Supreme Court 
dealt with the question whether the British 
Columbia Labour Relations Board had 
acted within its powers in including in a 
bargaining unit office employees who had 
access to confidential information. 

The Retail, Wholesale and Department 
Store Union, Local 580, applied to the 
British Columbia Labour Relations Board 
for certification as the bargaining authority 
for office employees (except department 
managers and outside salesmen) at the 
distributing warehouses in Vancouver of 
Canada Safeway Limited. The Act pro- 
vides that “the Board shall determine 
whether the unit is appropriate for 
collective bargaining, and the Board may, 
before certification, include additional 
employees in, or exclude employees from, 
the unit.” 


In the interpretation section of the Act, 
“employee” is defined as 


“ 


a person employed by an employer to do 
skilled or unskilled manual, clerical, or 
technical work, but does not include:— 

(a) a person employed in a confidential 
capacity or a person who has authority to 
employ or discharge employees: 

(b) a person who participates in collec- 
tive bargaining on behalf of an employer, or 
who participates in the consideration of an 
employer’s labour policy... 


The Board determined that the office 
employees, except in certain positions and 
classes of work which it listed on the back 
of the certification order, were a unit 
appropriate for collective bargaining. The 
unit comprised 24 comptometer operators, 
nine operators of Powers machines, six 
telephone operators and two duplicating 
machine operators. The excepted positions 
and classes of work were: managers, 
assistant managers, managerial secretaries, 
personnel records, payroll clerks, chief 
accountant, accountant, supervisor of comp- 
tometer operators, supervisor of Powers 
machine operators, pricing department 
clerk, advertising clerk, bulletin typist. 

The company, by means of a writ of 
certiorari, obtained a review of the Board’s 
decision in the British Columbia Supreme 
Court. The Court held that the Board’s 
decision was within its powers. The com- 
pany appealed this decision to the British 
Columbia Court of Appeal, which reversed 
it, holding that the Board had exceeded 
its powers. The union and the British 
Columbia Labour Relations Board then 
brought an appeal in the Supreme Court 
of Canada. 

With two judges dissenting, the Supreme 
Court of Canada allowed the appeal and 


restored the judgment of the British 
Columbia trial court. 
Mr. Justice Rand, in his reasons, 


described the nature of the work of the 
operators in question. The comptometer 
operators are engaged in the preparation 
and assembly of statistical and report 
material. What may be called the primary 
figures come to the central office from the 
warehouses, merchandising departments and 
retail stores in the zone, and are combined, 
consolidated or summarized in such detail 
and such manner as the company requires. 
In this matter appear prices, wages, bonuses, 
profits and other items. The Powers 
machines are used among other things to 
make out cheques to employees, for the 
preparation of invoices of goods to the 
retail stores, records of cost prices, sale 
prices and profit margins throughout the 
zone, and of daily and quarterly reports of 
volume sales of individual commodities. 
The duplicating machine operators repro- 
duce the statistical returns and distribute 
incoming and handle outgoing mail. 


From this description he considered it to 
be clear that the work done is simply the 
mechanical production of statements of the 
business. These statements may contain 
information which the company does not 
“broadcast from the housetops” but the 
operators do nothing about it except to 
transcribe it for the use of others. Their 
work is basically instrumental. The argu- 
ment that they should be excluded from 
the definition of employees covered by the 
Act is based on the fact that they are 
“exposed to” the information. 

This is a condition which is present more 
or less in every business and an employee 
is under a legal duty as a term of his 
employment to treat all such matters as 
the exclusive concern of the proprietor. 


But the question under the statute is not 
to be determined by the test whether the 
employee has incidental access to this in- 
formation; it is rather whether between the 
particular employee and the employer there 
exists a relation of a character that stands 
out from the generality of relations and 
bears a special quality of confidence. In 
ordinary parlance, how can we say that a 
person skilled to operate a comptometer and 
employed primarily because of that skill, 
who is presumably so fully occupied with 
the particular work of transcribing or con- 
solidating, that the figures in general mean 
little to him, is by that exposure converted 
into an employee with a “confidential” 
relation? Between the management and the 
confidential employee there is an element of 
personal trust which permits some degree of 
“thinking aloud” on special matters; it may 
be on matters in relation to employees, 
competitors or the public or on proposed 
action of any sort or description; but that 
information is of a nature out of the 
ordinary and is kept within a strictly 
limited group. In many instances it is of 
the essence of the confidence that it be not 
disclosed to any member of any group or 
body of the generality of employees. 


In his opinion, there is nothing of that 
sort here. With a large office of upwards 
of 35 employees engaged in similar occupa- 
tion, the matter which they work into 
reports, so far as it is known to one of 
them, is of common knowledge throughout 
the office. They occupy no exceptional 
position in office organization. Most of 
them are now members of the union. He 
found no validity in the argument that 
“the certification of the union to represent 
them would open the floodgates of exposure 
of the company’s business chiefly to 
competitors”. 

No such information would be used by 
any tribunal except by compelling the com- 
pany to produce it or by permitting it to 
be disclosed by witnesses; but no evidence 
would be countenanced that had _ been 
obtained by a breach of duty. The feature 
a union would be interested in is the 


financial result of the business, and in this 
case that fact is published to the world. 
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He then went on to discuss how “con- 
fidential capacity” may be determined. He 
said that there is an element of confidence 
between an employer and all his employees 
and an ascending scale up to those whose 
relation takes on the “confidential capacity”. 
The point at which that is reached is a 
matter of judgment to be formed by weigh- 
ing all the circumstances. As an example, 
the handling of typewritten reports on 
advanced stages of atomic development 
might well today be classed as done by 
one in such a capacity. Apart from qualifi- 
cations as a competent operator, integrity 
and the capacity for self-discipline and 
control might be an important considera- 
tion. Twenty-five years from now all that 
information may be as common as the 
formulas of chemistry. 


Under the Act the responsibility for 
determining “confidential capacity” rests 
with the Board. In his words: “The task 
of evaluating all these considerations has 
been committed by the legislature to the 
Board; and so long as its judgment can 
be said to be consonant with a rational 
appreciation of the situation presented, the 
Court is without power to modify or set 
it aside.” 

Mr. Justice Taschereau, Mr. Justice 
Cartwright and Mr. Justice Estey, accept- 
ing the reasons of Chief Justice Farris of 
the Supreme Court of British Columbia, 
held that the appeal should be allowed 
simply on the grounds that, on the 
evidence before it, it was open to the 
Board to come to the conclusion that the 
operators in question were not in fact 
employed in such a capacity as to be 
excluded from the term “employees” within 
the meaning of the Act. In such circum- 
stances they considered that effect must be 
given to the section of the Act which 
provides that this question is to be deter- 
mined by the Board and its decision is 
final. They did not consider it necessary 
to inquire whether they would have reached 
the same conclusion. 


Mr. Justice Kerwin, also concurring, did 
not rely on the provision making the 
Board’s decision final but was satisfied that 
the Board and Chief Justice Farris came 
to the right conclusion on the question at 
issue. He dealt with the argument that 
the operators in question should be excluded 
as much as the accountant or supervisors. 
In his view, the duties of accountants and 
supervisors comprise much more than tabu- 
lating on machines information from various 
sources. They would collate the informa- 
tion with a view to presenting it, and 
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making recommendations in connection with 
it, to a superior employee. For these 
reasons he thought that the excepted 
employees were clearly distinguished from 
those in the unit. 


Dissenting Opinions 

The Chief Justice and Mr. Justice 
Kellock dissented, and would have dis- 
missed the appeal. The Chief Justice 
accepted the reasons of the Chief Justice 
of the British Columbia Court of Appeal. 
Mr. Justice Kellock, in giving his reasons, 
said first that the sections providing that 
the question of whether a person is an 
employee is to be determined by the 
Board, and making the Board’s decision 
final, do not exclude the supervisory juris- 
diction of the court of there is “an error 
on the face of the proceedings”. 

The error alleged to be apparent on the 
face of the record in the case at bar is the 
view taken by the Board of the statutory 
definition of “employee”. Although it is for 
the Board to determine whether or not a 
particular person is brought within the 


statutory definition, the Board may not 
misconstrue that definition. 


He went on to discuss the meaning of 
“confidential” :— 


The difference to my mind between a 

person employed in a confidential capacity 
and one not so employed is that, in the 
former case, for reasons, it may be, of 
convenience or necessity on the part of the 
employer in the conduct of his business or 
affairs, the employee is put in possession of 
matter which the employer regards, from his 
standpoint, as secret or private. 
In this case, the company operates chain 
stores on a large scale and of necessity 
requires the assistance of a considerable 
number of employees in dealing with 
matters which it desires to keep private. 
While it is true that being a public com- 
pany, its annual profits and losses are 
published, profits or losses for each indi- 
vidual store are not published and “it is 
obvious that the respondent would have 
the best of reasons for desiring to keep 
such information to itself and not avail- 
able to its competitors”. It is detailed 
information of this sort that the employees 
in question are dealing with. In his view 
the Board, in its interpretation, was depart- 
ing from the plain meaning of the language 
used by the legislature. 


Smith & Rhuland Limited vy. The Queen, 
on the relation of Brice Andrews 
et al. 

The case concerns the rejection by the 

Labour Relations Board of Nova Scotia of 

an application from the Industrial Union 


of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of 
Canada, Local 18, for certification as the 
bargaining agent of employees in a collec- 
tive unit. The Board found the unit 
appropriate for bargaining purposes and the 
other conditions of certification to be met, 
but refused certification on the ground that 
the secretary-treasurer of the union, Bell, 
who had organized the local body and as 
its acting secretary-treasurer had signed the 
application, was a Communist and the 


dominating influence in the union. The 
Supreme Court of Nova Scotia, on 
certiorari, set aside the Board’s_ order 


dismissing the application and directed the 
Board to reconsider it, holding that the 
Board had, in the circumstances, no discre- 
tion to refuse but that, even if it had, the 
discretion had been improperly exercised. 
Before the Supreme Court of Canada both 
these grounds were challenged. 

The first, that the Board had no discre- 
tion to refuse certification if the prescribed 
conditions were met, depends on the inter- 
pretation of the word “may” in Section 
9(2)(b) of the Nova Scotia Trade Union 
Act, which reads:— 

If a vote of the employees in the unit 
has been taken under the direction of the 
Board and the Board is satisfied that not 
less than 60 per cent of such employees have 
voted and that a majority of such 60 per 
cent have selected the trade union to be 
bargaining agent on their behalf; the Board 
may certify the trade union as the bargain- 
ing agent of the employees in the unit. 


The provincial Interpretation Act provides 
that “may” shall be construed as being 
permissive. Such definitions in the Inter- 
pretation Act are to apply “in so far as 
they are not inconsistent with the interests 
and object” of the Acts to which they 
extend. 

The reasons of Mr. Justice Kerwin, Mr. 
Justice Estey and Mr. Justice Rand were 
delivered by Mr. Justice Rand. 

Examining the Trade Union Act, Mr. 
Justice Rand found that it exemplified 
strikingly the contrasted uses of “shall” 
and “may” :— 


For instance, in 9(1) we have “the Board 
shall determine” whether the unit is appro- 
priate; “the Board may .. . include addi- 
tional employees in the unit”; “the Board 
shall take such steps to determine the wishes 
of the employees”; 9(4) “the Board... may, 
for the purpose . . . make such examination 
of records or other inquiries, etc.”; “the 
Board may prescribe the nature of the 
evidence to be furnished’; 9(5) “the Board, 
in determining the appropriate unit, shall 
have regard to the community of interests”; 
9(7) “if the Board is not satisfied ... it 
shall reject the application and may desig- 
nate the time before a new application will 
be considered”; Sec. 11, the Board “may 
revoke the certificate.” 


There are other examples, and in the face 
of them, Mr. Justice Rand held that it 
would be “an act of temerity to hold that 
in the clause before us the word is to be 
taken in an imperative sense”. The word 
is to be taken as permissive and as 
“connoting an area of discretion”. 


The remaining question was whether the 
Board, in its rejection, acted within the 
limits of that discretion. In examining this 
question, Mr. Justice Rand assumed the 
findings made as to Bell’s adherence to the 
doctrines of communism and the strategy 
and techniques by which they are 
propagated. 

The Board’s finding of domination was 
based on the key position of general 
secretary-treasurer and organizer which Bell 
held, on his acceptance of communistic 
teachings and by the fact that the 
Communist Party requires its adherents to 
seek by deceit, treachery and revolution to 
subvert democratic institutions. As summed 
up by His Lordship :— 

That is to say, the circumstance that an 

officer of a federated labour union holds to 
these doctrines is, per se, and apart from 
illegal acts or conduct, a ground upon which 
its local unions, so long as he remains an 
officer, can be denied the benefits of the 
Trade Union Act. 
No one can doubt, he said, that the 
problem presented in choosing between 
toleration of those who hold such doctrines 
and restrictions repugnant to our political 
traditions is a difficult one; but there are 
certain facts which must be faced. 

He pointed out that there is no law in 
this country against holding such views nor 
of being a member of a group or party 
supporting them:— 

This man is eligible for election or appoint- 
ment to the highest political offices in the 
province: on what ground can it be said 
that the legislature of which he might be a 
member has empowered the Board, in effect, 
to exclude him from a labour union? or to 
exclude a labour union from the benefits of 
the statute because it avails itself, in legiti- 
mate activities, of his abilities? 

If it should be shown that a union is 
not intended to be an instrument of 
advantage and security to its members “but 
one to destroy the very power from which 
it seeks privilege” then a different situa- 
tion would be presented. That was the 
situation in Branch Lines Limited v. Cana- 
dian Seamen’s Union which was held to 
justify a revocation of the certificate by 


the Canada Labour Relations Board. 


In this case nothing was urged against 
the local union; it seeks the legitimate 
end of the welfare of its members. The 
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federated body to which the local belongs 
is affiliated with the Canadian Congress of 
Labour. During 1951, two local units of 
this union were certified by the Board. To 
treat the communistic views of the organ- 
izer as a ground for refusing certification 
he termed “a want of faith in the intelli- 
gence and loyalty of the membership of 
both the local and the federation”. 

The dangers from the propagation of the 
communist dogmas lie essentially in_ the 
receptivity of the environment. The Cana- 
dian social order rests on the enlightened 
opinion and the reasonable satisfaction of 
the wants and desires of the people as a 
whole; but how can that state of things be 
advanced by the action of a local tribunal 
otherwise than on the footing of trust and 
confidence in those with whose interests the 
tribunal deals? Employees of every rank 
and description throughout the Dominion 
furnish the substance of the national life 
and the security of the state itself resides 
in their solidarity as loyal subjects. To 
them, as to all citizens, we must look for 
the protection and defence of that security 
within the governmental structure, and in 
these days on them rests an immediate 
responsibility for keeping under scrutiny the 
motives and actions of their leaders. Those 
are the considerations that have shaped the 
legislative policy of this country to the 
present time and they underlie the statute 
before us. 

For these reasons he did not think that 
the Board was empowered to take away 
rights from a labour organization because 
there was among its officers an individual 
holding political views considered by the 
Board to be dangerous. There must be 
some evidence that, with the acquiescence 
of the members, he had directed the union 
towards ends destructive of its legitimate 
purposes to justify excluding employees 
from the rights and privileges of a statute 
designed primarily for their benefit. The 
appeal was accordingly dismissed. 

Mr. Justice Kellock, holding with the 
majority that the appeal should be dis- 
missed, adopted somewhat different reason- 
ing. In his view, when the statute provides 
that the Board “may” certify the union, it 
contemplates the other questions which the 
Board has to decide concerning the appro- 
priateness of the unit as set out in Section 
9(3). This he considered to be the only 
interpretation of “may” which would be 
in harmony with Section 8, which provides 
for the certification of a union to represent 
a craft unit and which says that, under 
certain conditions, the union “shall be 
entitled” to be certified. He did not 
consider that “may” was intended to denote 
an area of discretion; accordingly other 
considerations than those the Board is 
directed by the statute to consider are 
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irrelevant. In this case he held that the 
Board’s decision was reached upon a con- 
sideration of extraneous matters; for this 
reason he would dismiss the appeal. 


Dissenting Opinions 

Mr. Justice Taschereau, Mr. Justice 
Cartwright and Mr. Justice Fauteux dis- 
sented, holding that the Board properly 
exercised a discretion conferred on it by 
the statute and that it was not the 
function of the court to interfere. Mr. 
Justice Cartwright, in a judgment with 
which Mr. Justice Fauteux concurred, 
summed up his position as follows:— 

In the case at bar, the Board was guided 
by the fact, as found by it, that the 
dominant leadership and direction of the 
applicant union was provided by a member 
of the Communist Party, to the conclusion 
that certification would be inconsistent with 
the principle and purpose of the Act and 
contrary to the public interest. I am quite 
unable to say as a matter of law that this 
was an extraneous consideration. It must 
not be forgotten that under Section 11 cer- 
tification once granted may be revoked but 
only after it has been in effect for not less 
than ten months. It is not necessary that I 
should express an opinion as to whether the 
decision of the Board was right or wise. It 
appears to me to be a decision made in the 
bona fide exercise of a discretion which the 
legislature has seen fit to commit to it and 
not to the courts. 


They would have allowed the appeal and 
set aside the order of the Supreme Court 
of Nova Scotia. 


Toronto Newspaper Guild, Local 87 v. 
Globe Printing Company. 


By leave of the Court of Appeal for 
Ontario, the Toronto Newspaper Guild, 
Local 87, appealed from a judgment of 
that Court affirming an order of the High 
Court of Justice quashing a certificate of 
the Ontario Labour Relations Board. The 
certificate entitled the union to act as 
bargaining agent for the employees of the 
circulation department of the Globe Print- 
ing Company. 

With two judges dissenting, the Supreme 
Court of Canada dismissed the appeal. 


Mr. Justice Kellock in his reasons for 
decision set out the facts in detail. The 
Toronto Newspaper Guild applied to the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board to be 
certified as bargaining agent for certain 
employees in the circulation department of 
the Globe Printing Company, claiming to 
have a majority of the employees as 
members in good standing. 

The Labour Relations Act 1948 (Ontario) 
and regulations under it (the legislation 
under which the application was made) 
empower the Board to grant certification 


if satisfied that the majority of the 
employees in a unit appropriate for collec- 
tive bargaining are members in good 
standing of an applicant trade union. If 
a question arises whether a person is a 
member in good standing of a trade union, 
the Board is to decide the question, such 
decision to be final and _ conclusive. 
Another section of the Act provides that 
the decisions of the Board are not to be 
reviewed by any court. 

As required by the rules made by the 
Board, the application was verified by the 
affidavit of the secretary of the applicant 
union and written notice of its filing was 
duly given to the company by the registrar 
of the Board. In its reply the company 
requested the Board to determine if the 
applicant represented a majority of the 
employees in the unit. A hearing was 
called by the registrar. 

The statute contains provisions which 
indicate the nature of the hearing that is 
to be held :— 

(7) The Board and each member thereof 
shall have the power of summoning any 
person and requiring him to give evidence 
on oath before the Board and to produce 
such documents and things as may be deemed 
requisite for the full investigation of any 
matter coming before the Board and shall 
have the like power to enforce the atten- 
dance of witnesses and to compel them to 
give evidence and to produce documents and 


things as is vested in any court in civil 
cases. 


(8) The Board and each member thereof 
may receive and accept such evidence and 
information on oath, affidavit or otherwise 
as in its or his discretion it or he may deem 
fit and proper whether admissible as evi- 
dence in a court of law or not. 


It is further established by case law 
(Board of Education v. Rice, 1911 AC., 
179) that a tribunal of the nature of the 
one here in question “must act in good 
faith and fairly listen to both sides, for 
that is a duty lying upon every one who 
decides anything,” and that it must give 
a fair opportunity to those who are parties 
in the controversy for correcting or con- 
tradicting any relevant statement preju- 
dicial to their view. 

At the hearing, after the matter of the 
composition of the bargaining unit was 
disposed of, the Board proceeded to deal 
with the claim of the union to have a 
majority of the employees in its member- 
ship. The union claimed to have 59 
members and filed documents said to 
represent 57 members who had paid 
initiation fees or dues. As requested by 
the Board, the company’s counsel filed 
lists of employees of the department as 
of the date of the application and the 
date of the hearing. 


(Counsel for the company then contended 
that the documents filed by the union in 
support of its membership claims did not 
show that a majority of the employees in 
the unit were members in good standing 
and he asked to cross-examine the union 
secretary. He stated that he had informa- 
tion that a number of employees had sent 
in resignations. The chairman stated that 
he saw no relevancy to resignations. 
Counsel for the union objected to any 
cross-examination of union officials and 
said that the documents which had been 
filed did represent members in good 
standing according to the union’s constitu- 
tion. The chairman ruled against cross- 
examination of the witness. Counsel for 
the company then urged that a heavy onus 
lay upon the Board to make a full 
investigation to satisfy itself, and that it 
should itself question the witness and 
examine the documents, or examine some 
or all of the employees in the department, 
or order a vote by secret ballot. 

The Board did not take a vote, or, so far 
as is disclosed by the record, make any 
further inquiry, and issued an_ order 
certifying the union as bargaining agent for 
the employees in the defined unit. 

Mr. Justice Kellock considered it to be 
plain from this recital of the facts that 
there was no hearing of the matter before 
the Board for investigation within any 
reasonable interpretation of the word. 

In the case at bar it was impossible for 
the Board to determine whether any one 
of the persons alleged to be members of 
the appellant was in fact a member in good 
standing if the Board refused to enter upon 
the question as to whether or not, assuming 
membership to have originally existed, it 
had continued. This was the very obliga- 
tion placed upon the Board by the statute. 
By refusing to enter upon it, the Board in 
fact declined jurisdiction. It is well settled 
that any order pronounced by an inferior 
tribunal in such circumstances is subject to 
the supervising jurisdiction of the superior 
courts, exercisable by way of certiorari. 


He then dealt with the contention of 
counsel for the Guild that a mere refusal 
to permit the cross-examination of a 
witness does not amount to a “manifest 
defect of jurisdiction” such as to make the 
Board’s action subject to court review. 
The refusal to permit cross-examination 
might not have been so considered had 
the Board not itself declined to enter into 
the inquiry which the statute laid upon it. 

He dismissed the point that the Board’s 
failure to consider resignations might have 
been for the reason that under the union 
constitution any withdrawal of member- 
ship was ineffective at the time of the 
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hearing, since this point was not raised in 
the courts below nor was any material 
filed with the court. 

Mr. Justice Fauteux reviewed the obliga- 
tion of the Board to decide any question 
submitted before concluding that the 
alleged members of the union were in good 
standing. 


On a consideration of the material 
admittedly showing what took place before 
the Board, I cannot convince myself that 
the latter did not decline jurisdiction as a 
result of its rulings on the various requests 
made at hearing by the respondent, all of 
them being directed to the contestation of 
the right of the appellant trade union to be 
certified as bargaining agent. In the per- 
spective of all that took place, the ruling as 
to the evidence is, I think, as much, if not 
more, consistent with a declining of juris- 
diction than with a wrongful refusal to 
receive evidence. 


Mr. Justice Kerwin, after reviewing the 
facts and the applicable legislation, noted 
that, since the Board refused to order a 
vote as requested by the employer, the 
Board’s jurisdiction to certify depended 
upon its being satisfied that the majority 
of the employees in the unit were members 
in good standing of the union. 

But the ‘Board said that it was irrelevant 
whether certain individuals had resigned 
from the Union and it therefore declined to 
investigate that all important question. In 
proceeding to certify, it exceeded its juris- 
diction and excess of jurisdiction has 
invariably been held to be a ground upon 


which a Superior Court could quash an 
order of an inferior tribunal. 


Dissenting Opinions 
Mr. Justice Cartwright, dissenting, was 
unable to find from the record that the 
Board’s procedure was such that it had 
exceeded its jurisdiction or that it had 
failed to fulfil a duty laid upon it by the 
statute. 


What is complained of is that the Board 
refused to permit cross-examination or to 
receive or obtain for itself evidence all 
directed to establishing that between the 
date of the application for certification and 
the date of the hearing a number of 
employees of the respondent who had there- 
tofore been members of the appellant had 
sent in their resignations and had conse- 
quently ceased to be “members in good 
standing”. 


He pointed out that it was clear that before 
ruling that resignations were irrelevant, the 
Board heard full argument from counsel 
for both parties. 


The ruling indicates that the Board 
reached the conclusion that a member who 
sent in his resignation during the stated 
period nonetheless remained a member in 
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good standing at the date of the hearing. 
If this conclusion was right then the evidence 
tendered was irrelevant. It may well be 
that the conclusion was wrong; but that 
would, or might, depend upon the provisions 
of the constitution of the appellant which 
may or may not have been before the Board 
or upon the contents of the written applica- 
peer for membership which were before the 
oard. 


Even assuming that the ‘Board was 
wrong in refusing to receive evidence, the 
refusal, in his view, was for the reason 
that even if received it would not prove 
the subject matter into which the Board 
was bound to inquire, that is whether those 
who sent in their resignations ceased to be 
members in good standing. 

I conclude, therefore, that no refusal to 
hear the parties, or excess of jurisdiction or 
declining of jurisdiction is made out and 
that effect must be given to the provisions 
of the statute which render the decision of 
the Board final and forbid its review. 

Mr. Justice Rand also dissented from 
the Court’s decision. After reviewing the 
legislation, he said that the provision of 
the Act excluding the control of the courts 
is designed to apply to the scope of action 
within which the Board is intended by the 
legislature to act. Ultra vires action is a 
matter for the superior courts. The real 
controversy lies in the determination of 
the boundaries of that contemplated scope. 


Certainly where the Board is at liberty 
to inform itself of matters of fact by any 
means, as it is here, and where it can act 
if “satisfied” of certain things and where its 
findings are declared to be final and judicial 
review excluded, I doubt that the test can 
be anything less than this: is the action or 
decision within any rational compass that 
can be attributed to the statutory language? 
He noted that neither the statute nor the 
regulations made any reference to a hear- 
ing; the hearing is a step that arises by 
implication from procedural rules. Assum- 
ing that the parties have a right to a 
hearing, “it has been encrusted with so 
many qualifying powers in the Board that 
its ordinary function has been virtually 
emasculated”. It is reduced to an oppor- 
tunity for each side to present its own 
evidence unilaterally and by its own means 
only. It may be disclosed to the Board 
only. 

Such a method, in his view, “clashes with 
the lessons of our law’s experience; the 
best means to truth remain those of open 
disclosure of the facts”. Yet, he pointed 
out, both unions and employers are apt 
to insist strongly upon the secrecy of what 
is called “confidential” matter. In general 
the open public court is recognized as “the 


citadel of our legal system”. Authority to 
make decisions on matters undisclosed to 
both sides is the first step toward arbitrary 
judgment, the final stage of which, if 
allowed to be pursued, is dictation. 

These considerations, however, he held 
to be irrelevant where there is no clear 
departure from the field of action defined 
by the statute, and he found none in this 
case. It is to the legislature, not the courts, 
that complaints against the procedure 
authorized by the legislation must be 
addressed. 


L’Alliance des Professeurs catholiques de 
Montréal y. La Commission des Rela- 
tions ouvriéres de la province de 
Québec et La Commission des Ecoles 


catholiques de Montréal, Mise-en- 
cause. 
In the Montreal teachers’ case, the 


Supreme Court, with no dissenting opinion, 
found the Board’s decertification order to 
be invalid. The Chief Justice in his 
reasons for decision carefully set out the 
steps leading up to the placing of the issue 
before the Supreme Court. 

On May 12, 1944, the Quebec Labour 
Relations Board certified L’Alliance des 
Professeurs Catholiques de Montréal (the 
Association of Catholic Teachers of Mont- 
real) as the bargaining agent for all teachers 
in the French schools of the Montreal 
Catholic School Commission. 

In January 1949, the Association and the 
School Commission had not succeeded in 
negotiating a collective agreement covering 
salaries for the current year. At a general 
meeting of the Association held January 12, 
the majority of the members present voted 
in favour of a strike which was to begin 
Monday, January 17. The strike took place 
on that date but, at the end of the week, 
the teachers decided to return to work, and 
did so on Monday, January 24. During 
the strike, on January 21, the School 
Commission addressed a letter to the 
Board requesting the cancellation of the 
certificate as bargaining agent held by the 
Association. On the same day, without a 
hearing or notice to the Association, the 
Board rendered a decision cancelling the 
certification. This decision was sent to the 
Association by telegram the same day and 
confirmed by a letter the following day. 

On April 27, 1949, the Association applied 
to a judge of the Superior Court for an 
order authorizing the issue of a writ of 
summons. In its application which accom- 
panied the writ, the Association claimed 
that the cancellation of the certificate as 
bargaining agent was illegal, since a strike 
was not a just cause for cancellation and 


because, in addition, the Association had 
not received any notice of the request for 
decertification. It asked for a declaration 
that the Board had exceeded its jurisdic- 
tion in its decision of January 21 and that 
in consequence this decision should be 
adjudged null and void. Leave was given 
to bring the issue into court and an order 
was made restraining the Board from 
acting on the revocation until the trial of 
the action. 


The judgment of the Superior Court 
given September 23, 1950, confirmed the 
writ of prohibition and quashed the Board’s 
decertification order. The Labour Rela- 
tions Board appealed this decision to the 
Court of King’s Bench, Appeal Side, and 
the appeal court reversed the decision. 
The Association then brought an appeal to 
the Supreme Court of Canada. 


After setting out the facts the Chief 
Justice reviewed the reasons given by Mr. 
Justice Savard in the Superior Court for 
finding that the Board had exceeded its 
jurisdiction and that the decertification 
order should be quashed. He stressed the 
fact that not only did the Board render a 
decision without notice to the Association, 
or the holding of a hearing, but that it 
actually gave the decision before the 
matter was properly before it. The appli- 
cation of the School Commission was 
prepared at Montreal after a meeting of 
the Commission and was dated January 21. 
That is the same day that the Board, 
sitting at Quebec, granted the request, 
although it did not receive the Commis- 
sion’s submission until January 24. 


What this amounts to is that the Board 
granted the request of the School Com- 
mission without even having received it, 
and then telegraphed the decision can- 
celling the certification to the Association. 
In the Chief Justice’s words, 

Voila une justice expéditive, s’il en est 
une: Le jugement rendu avant que la requéte 


fut devant la Commission intimée et la partie 
intéressée informée par télégramme. 


He held with the judge of the Superior 
Court that this procedure was contrary to 
the fundamental principles of justice. 

He then reviewed the article of the Code 
of Civil Procedure which provides that no 
judicial question can be adjudicated upon 
unless the party against whom it is made 
has been heard or duly summoned; he 
cited numerous cases in which the prin- 
ciple had been applied. 

Whatever powers of discretion a body 
such as the Labour Relations Board may 
have, it is not a question here of discretion 
but of the most arbitrary action. Even 
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if it is called an administrative body, when- 
ever it exercises a semi-judicial function, as 
it did in this imstance, it becomes an 
inferior tribunal in the sense of Article 1003 
of the Code of Civil Procedure. It did 
more than exceed its jurisdiction; it acted 
without any jurisdiction and its action 
gives rise to a writ of prohibition. 

He dealt next with the semi-judicial 
nature of the Board’s functions. The 
Association possessed the certificate as 
bargaining agent issued by the Board. 
Under Section 7 of the Labour Relations 
Act, the Board, before issuing the certifi- 
cate, was under a duty to assure itself of 
the representative character of the Associa- 
tion and of its right to be recognized, after 
having examined its books and records. 
He called attention to the phrase “right 
to be recognized” which appears in the Act. 


In addition, under Section 41, the Board 
may, for cause, revise or cancel any deci- 
sion or order rendered by it or any 
certificate issued by it. This power is 
given the Board only “for cause”. The 
situation then was that the Association 
had been recognized by the Board and that 
this recognition could not be revoked 
arbitrarily, nor even in the exercise of 
discretion, but only “for cause”. Conse- 
quently, in revoking the Association’s 
certificate, the Board was taking away a 
right and the decision that it rendered was 
thus strictly a judicial decision in which 
the Board was called upon to judge 
whether cause existed to take away the 
right. 


In such circumstances, the rule is that 
the party whose right is at stake must be 
given a hearing and the opportunity to 
defend himself. This is borne out by many 
cases. The Chief Justice quoted from a 
judgment of the Privy Council in a 
Quebec case (Lapointe v. Association de 
Bienfaisance et de retraite de la Police de 
Montréal, 1908 AC 535) :— 


They are bound in the exercise of their 
functions by the rule expressed in the maxim 
‘Audi alteram partem’ that no man should be 
condemned to consequence resulting from 
alleged misconduct unheard, and without 
having the opportunity of making his 
defence. This rule is not confined to the 
conduct of strictly legal tribunals, but is 
applicable to every tribunal or body of 
persons invested with authority to adjudicate 
upon matters involving civil consequences to 
individuals. 


This well-recognized principle is found in 
the Act itself. Section 50 gives certain 
powers to the Labour Relations Board and 
stipulates that, in case of violation of the 
section on forbidden practices, the Board 
may, without prejudice to any other 
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penalty, decree the dissolution of the 
association, but “after giving it an oppor- 
tunity to be heard and to produce any 
evidence tending to exculpate it”. In the 
appeal court, the point was made that 
since this provision appeared in the Act 
only in the case of violations of the 
section on forbidden practices, it must have 
been intended that no notice was required 
under Section 41. That no one may be 
condemned or deprived of his rights with- 
out being heard is a general rule of law 
and it would take more than the silence 
of a statute to deprive any one of it. It 
would be necessary for the legislature to 
use explicit terms to put aside this obliga- 
tion which rests on all tribunals. 


He then dealt with the main argument 
upon which the majority of the appeal 
court had based their opinion, that is, that 
the fact that the Act (Section 36) gave 
the Board all the powers, immunities and 
privileges of commissioners appointed 
under the Public Inquiry Commission Act, 
and that a provision of that Act is to the 
effect that “no writ of injunction or 
prohibition or other legal proceeding shall 
interfere with or stay the proceedings of 
the commissioners in the inquiry (RSQ 
1941, c. 9, s. 17).” Along with the judge 
of the trial court, he was of the opinion 
that there was no reason to conclude that 
the Legislature intended to make this 
provision applicable to the Labour Rela- 
tions Board. In any case it could not be 
invoked to prevent a writ of prohibition 
against a judgment rendered without 
jurisdiction. 

Much could be said, the Chief Justice 
remarked, on the constitutionality of 
statutory provisions which purport to 
prevent superior courts from examining the 
validity of decisions rendered by this or 
that board and of shutting off access to 
the regular courts of the country. In this 
case, the constitutionality of the section 
was not raised. The Supreme Court of 
Canada could have raised the issue, in 
which event the Attorney General of 
Canada and of the Attorney General of the 
Province of Quebee would have had to be 
notified. In his view it was better to wait 
until that question becomes essential for 
the decision of a case. In this case it was 
not essential. 

Mr. Justice Fauteux and Mr. Justice 
Kerwin, each writing separate reasons for 
decision, were in agreement with the Chief 
Justice that the appeal should be allowed 
on the ground that the Board was bound 
to give notice to the teachers’ Association 
and to hear any representations the 


Association desired to make before deciding 
whether the certificate should be cancelled. 

Mr. Justice Rand considered that this 
question also had been raised in the 
appeal: whether a strike called in violation 
of the Labour Relations Act and of the 
Public Services Employees Disputes Act is 
a cause for revoking a certificate of repre- 
sentation under the Labour Relations Act 
to a professional syndicate, i.e. an 
employee organization incorporated under 
the Professional Syndicates Act. 


In considering this question he first 
looked at the Labour Relations Act to 
determine the scope within which the 
legislation was conceived and enacted and 
was intended to be administered. In his 
words, the object is 


to promote the reconciliation, with the 
least waste, and by rational means, of the 
conflicting interests of employers and 
employees. Indirectly it seeks the broader 
object of maintaining confidence and faith 
of the community in itself and its solidarity 
in freedom by furnishing means for reaching 
adjustments between those who employ and 
those employed in the execution of the 
various functions of our complex life. 


The effect of revocation would be to 
deprive the syndicate of its right to 


require negotiation by the employer until, 
on the basis of the argument submitted 
by counsel for the Board, the Board in 
its wisdom thought the punishment had 
been sufficient or until the Association, to 
the satisfaction of the Board, in some form 
or other, “had purged itself of its sin”. 
Until then, the Association would, in effect, 
be outlawed. Such a conception could not, 
in his view, be reconciled, on any reason- 
able view of the objects of the statute, 
with promoting harmony in any service or 
work, public or private. 

Further, it is a basic rule that where an 
Act creates an offence and provides a 
penalty for it, that penalty, in the absence 
of language indicating a contrary intent, is 
to be presumed to be the only punishment 
intended. There is nothing in the statute 
in question from which the slightest 
implication can be drawn that other punish- 
ment was intended; but the Board imposed 
other and severe punishment. 

The argument that the strike showed the 
Association not to be a group that seeks 
its object “with respect for law and 
authority”, as in the definition of “asso- 
ciation”, he thought could not be taken 
seriously. 


Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


General increase in minimum rates made in Saskatchewan; regulations 
under province’s Mines Regulation Act revised. In Manitoba, annual 
fair wage schedule for construction industry is issued. Details of 
procedure for payment of pensions to disabled laid down in Alberta 


Under the Saskatchewan Minimum Wage 
Act, a general increase in the minimum 
rates to $26 and $24.50 a week became 
effective June 1; the coverage of the Act 
was extended to the entire province. 
Since the coverage of the Hours of Work 
Act and the Minimum Wage Act is the 
same, hours of work orders were revised and 
reissued to make provision for the extension. 

Significant changes were made in a new 
revision of the regulations under the 
Saskatchewan Mines Regulation Act. 

In Manitoba, the annual fair wage schedule 
for the construction industry was issued, 
establishing higher minimum rates of pay. 
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Regulations made under the recently 
proclaimed Boiler and Pressure Vessels 
Act of Ontario set out qualifications for 
certificates of competency of boiler in- 
spectors and the procedure for registra- 
tion and approval of designs of boilers, 
pressure vessels and plants. 

Schedules of fees for the examination of 
building plans were set out in regulations 
under the Ontario Factory, Shop and Office 
Building Act. 

Details of administrative procedure for 
the payment of pensions to disabled persons 
were laid down in Alberta. 
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FEDERAL 


Department of Veterans Affairs Act 


Disabled veterans employed in sheltered 
employment workshops operated by the 
Minister of Veterans Affairs are deemed 
to be “employees” within the meaning of 
the Government Employees Compensation 
Act as a result of a revision of the Vetcraft 
Shops Regulations made by an Order in 
Council (P.C. 1953-502) on March 31 and 
gazetted April 22. Employees in Vetcraft 
Shops, who are paid at wage rates recom- 
mended by the Minister and approved by 
Treasury Board, will receive compensation 
for injury or disablement incurred from 
their employment at the same rate as 
persons employed by private employers, 
according to the terms of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act of the province in which 
the accident occurs or the disease is 
contracted. 

The other provisions of the regulations 
were not changed (L.G., 1951, p. 1700). 


PROVINCIAL 


Alberta Disabled Persons’ Pensions Act 


Regulations under the Disabled Persons’ 
Pensions Act passed at the 1953 session of 
the Alberta Legislature have been issued 
laying down the details of administrative 
procedure under the Act, which provides 
for the payment of pensions to needy 
disabled residents of the province. 

The Act defines a “disabled person” as 
one who is suffering from a chronic 
disability and is physically unfit for gainful 
employment. A disability is considered 
chronic when a person has suffered from 
it for a period of 12 months or longer. 
The pension, not to exceed $40 a month, 
is payable to a disabled person who is at 
least 21 years of age and who has resided 
in Alberta for the 10 years immediately 
preceding the date of his application for a 
pension, provided he is not in receipt of 
certain other types of assistance, such as 
an allowance under the Blind Persons Act, 
and provided that his income, including the 
pension, does not exceed $720 a year if he 
is unmarried or $1,200 a year for both the 
recipient and his wife if he is married. 
The Act came in force on June 1. 


Also effective on that date, the regula- 
tions, gazetted April 30 and approved by 
O.C. 550-53, provide for the making and 
investigation of applications and the pay- 
ment of pensions. In form and wording 
the regulations are similar to those pro- 
viding for old age assistance and other 
pensions. 
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\A person who has attained the age of 20 
years and eight months may apply for the 
pension. The following particulars must 
be given in the application: the full name 
of the applicant (a married woman must 
also give her full maiden name); the place 
and date of birth of the applicant and his 
spouse; his present address and the place 
or places’ of residence during the 10 years 
preceding the date of application; the 
particulars of marital status; the occupa- 
tion, income and means of subsistence of 
the applicant and spouse; and particulars 
of any real or personal property (apart 
from household furnishings or personal 
effects) owned by the applicant or spouse 
at the date of application or transferred to 
any person during the preceding five years. 
The application must be supported by a 
statutory declaration that all statements 
made are true and that no information 
required has been concealed or omitted. 


An investigation must be made before 
the Pensions Board may grant, suspend or 
reinstate a pension or alter the rate of a 
pension. The regulations set out the 
evidence which may be accepted by the 
Board as proof of age, marital status and 
residence and outline the method of deter- 
mining income. 

The Board is to include as income the 
pension paid under the Act, any assis- 
tance given to an applicant’s spouse under 
any other pension legislation, interest from 
real or personal property and the value of 
board and lodging furnished either free or 
for a nominal charge. The amount con- 
sidered as income, where board and lodging 
are supplied free or for a nominal sum, may 
not be less than $10 a month for lodging, 
$20 a month for board, or $30 a month for 
board and lodging for a single person and 
$15, $30 and $45, respectively, for a 
married couple. 

Temporary absences from Alberta which 
when totalled and averaged do not exceed 
60 days a year are not considered to be 
interruptions in the residence in Alberta 
of the applicant. Certain types of employ- 
ment outside the province are also deemed 
to be equivalent to residence in Alberta. 
They include employment on ships, trains 
and fishing boats, seasonal employment for 
not more than six months in one year, 
employment by a Canadian firm or by the 
United Nations and missionary work, pro- 
vided that, in any of these cases, the 
applicant had a permanent place of abode 
in the province or maintained a self- 
contained domestic establishment there. 
Absence from Alberta on government ser- 
vice or with the Armed Forces (including 
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war service with an ally of Canada) is also 
counted as residence in Alberta, if the 
applicant returned to Alberta when his 
duties abroad ended. 

The pension, payable at the end of each 
calendar month, is to be suspended while 
a recipient is absent from Alberta; but the 
Board may pay the pension for any period 
of absence less than 92 days in the year 
preceding the recipient’s return. The 
pension must also be suspended if the 
recipient is in prison with a sentence of 
more than 30 days, if he is in a public 
mental hospital, or if he does not comply 
with the Act or regulations. An amend- 
ment made by O.C. 671/53, gazetted May 
30, requires suspension of the pension if 
the recipient is in a provincial sanatorium 
or other public institution. 

Any increase or reduction in income or 
real property of a recipient or his wife 
must be reported to the Board. Authority 
is given to the Board to recover any sum 
improperly paid to the recipient. 


Alberta Widows’ Pensions Act 

The Widows’ Pensions Regulations (L.G., 
1952, p. 1103) were re-issued without 
significant change, effective from April 1. 
The new regulations were approved by 
O.C. 549-53 and gazetted April 30. 

The Board administering the Act and 
regulations, formerly known as the Old Age 
Pensions Board, is now the Pensions 
Board. It also administers the Blind 
Persons Act, the Old Age Assistance Act, 
the Supplementary Allowances Act, and the 
Disabled Persons’ Pensions Act. With 
respect to administrative procedure, the 
Widows’ Pensions Regulations are almost 
identical with the Disabled Persons’ Pen- 
sions Regulations described above. 

An amendment to the Widows’ Pensions 
Regulations, gazetted May 30 and effective 
June 1, makes confinement of a widow to 
a provincial sanatorium or other public 
institution a reason for suspending pay- 
ment of her pension. 


British Columbia Electrical Energy 
Inspection Act 


New schedules of fees for inspection 
services have been issued under the British 
Columbia Electrical Energy Inspection Act. 
In all but a few cases, the fees are higher 
than previously. The schedules form a 
part of the regulations under the Act (L.G., 
1950, p. 1064; 1951, p. 244), which were 
re-issued with little other change by O.C. 
653 of March 21, gazetted April 9. These 
regulations require permits for electrical 
work anywhere in the province and provide 
for the inspection of all such work. 
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British Columbia Hours of Work 
and Minimum Wage Acts 

Commercial travellers in British Columbia 
are now exempt from the operation of the 
Hours of Work Act and the Male and 
Female Minimum Wage Acts. The exemp- 
tion, provided for by Hours of Work 
Regulation No. 39 and Minimum Wage 
Regulation No. 1, took effect on May 28. 

Amendments to the Minimum Wage 
Acts, passed during the 1953 session of the 
Legislature, authorized the Board of Indus- 
trial Relations to make exemptions for the 
purpose of efficient administration. It had 
been found impracticable for employers to 
keep the required daily records of the 
wages and hours of these employees. 


British Columbia Workmen’s Compensation Act 


Work in a prison hospital unit is now 
considered employment in which workers 
who contract tuberculosis may receive 
compensation under certain conditions. 
The change in the schedule of industrial 
diseases, gazetted April 9, was made and 
became effective April 1. 

To be eligible for compensation for 
tuberculosis, a worker in a prison hospital 
unit must be free from evidence of the 
disease when tuberculosis became an indus- 
trial disease applicable to him under the 
Act, that is, on April 1, 1953; must be 
free from the disease when first entering 
such employment; and must continue to be 
free from evidence of tuberculosis for six 
months after being employed unless he can 
show by means of a negative tuberculin 
test that he was free from tuberculosis 
infection at the time of employment. 

Similar places of employment already 
covered in the schedule are _ hospitals, 
sanatoria, clinics, the British Columbia 
Medical Research Institute, and a public 
health unit of the provincial Government, 
of the University of British Columbia, of 
any municipality, of a school board, or of 
a branch of the Victorian Order of Nurses. 


Manitoba Fair Wage Act 
Fair Wage Schedule for 1953-54 

The annual schedule of minimum rates 
of wages and maximum hours of work 
prescribed by the Fair Wage Board for 
certain public and private construction work 
in Manitoba (Reg. 11/53) was gazetted 
April 25 and will be in effect from May 1, 
1953, to April 30, 1954. The schedule as 
regards Zone “A” rates and hours (Greater 
Winnipeg) is chiefly based on provisions of 
existing collective agreements. 

The number of zones for which differing 
rates are set by the schedule was reduced 
from three to two. Zone “A” rates apply 
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to public and private work in Winnipeg 
and a 30-mile radius; Zone “B” rates apply 
to public work elsewhere in the province 
and to private work in cities and towns 
with a population of more than 2,000. 
These cities and towns are now listed and 
include Brandon, Dauphin, Flin Flon, 
Minnedosa, Neepawa, Portage la Prairie, 


Steinbach, Swan River and The Pas. 
Formerly, the schedule set rates for 
Zone “C”, which applied to public and 


private work in Brandon, now included in 
Zone “B”. 

“Public work” includes public works 
authorized by the Minister of Public Works 
for the execution of which a contract has 
been entered into between the Minister and 
an employer. 

“Private work” means the construction, 
remodelling, demolition or repair of any 
building or construction work in the 
Greater Winnipeg Water District or of any 
such work, irrespective of the number of 
contracts made, in any city or town with a 
population exceeding 2,000, or in any other 
part of the province to which the Act may 
be extended by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, provided that the total cost of 
such work exceeds $100. 

All the minimum hourly rates in Part I 
of the schedule were raised except those 
for bridge and structural steel and iron 
workers; linoleum floor layers; and persons 
employed on mastic floor work as kettle- 
men, rubbers and finishers and spreaders 
and layers. The increase is 10 cents an 
hour in most cases. 


A rate of $1.40 an hour is set for the 
first time for helpers with at least, two 
years’ experience assisting journeymen elec- 
trical workers in Zone “A”. For these 
workers a maximum 48-hour week is set. 

By a further change, lathers working on 
wood and wire must now receive the higher 
rates formerly paid only to metal lathers. 
Previously, these workers were governed by 
a lower rate fixed for lathers working on 
material other than metal. 


The maximum weekly hours in all cases 
remain the same as those fixed for last 
year. 

In Part II of the schedule the minimum 
rates for all classes of workers engaged in 
public road and bridge works in those parts 
of the province outside the limits of the 
City of Winnipeg were raised by five cents 
an hour. The maximum hours for which 
straight-time rates are paid over each two- 
week period remain at 108. 

\As previously, with respect to overtime, 
it is provided that time worked in excess 
of the standard weekly hours listed in the 
schedule must be paid for at not less than 
time and one-half the minimum scheduled 
rate and work on Sundays must be paid for 
at double time. 


The schedule also notes that employers | 
in construction work in Greater Winnipeg 
are required to affix vacation-with-pay 
stamps in a worker’s stamp-book to the 
extent of two per cent of the total wages 
earned in each pay-period. 


The schedule follows:— 


FAIR WAGE SCHEDULE 


Zone ‘‘A’’ Rates Apply: 
To both ‘public work” and ‘‘private work’, as above defined, Winnipeg and a radius of thirty 
(30) miles, measured from the intersection of Osborne Street and Broadway. 


Zone ‘‘B”’ Rates Apply: 
(1) To ‘‘public work’’, as above defined, in all other parts of the Province except where Zone 
‘AY rates apply. 
(2) To “private work’’, as above defined, wherever the population exceeds 2,000 except where 
Zone ‘‘A’’ rates apply. 
(3) In the Town of Flin Flon the minimum basic wage rate specified in Zone ‘‘B”’ applies but the 
maximum hours per week shall in all cases be 48. 


Scumpute ‘‘A’’—Parr I 
The following schedule shall apply from and after May 1, A.D. 1953, on ‘‘Private Work”’ and on 


“Public Works’’, as described above: ; 
} 
Zone ‘‘A”’ Zone “B”’ : 
Basic Basic 
; Wage Hours Wage Hours 
Occupation Rate Rate 


Minimum|Maximum|Minimum|Maximum 
per hour | per week | per hour | per week 


1. Asbestos Workers— 


(a) Journeyman............ i auhees sare ava/csatisaud = «RR $ 1.80 40 |} $ 1.70 48 
(b) Ist Class Imiproveres, soya: anmeess enue sane 1.50 40 1.45 48 
(c) 2nd: Class Improversts. fences see arse eee 1.35 40 1.30 48 
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aon Pwd 


16. 
ye 


18. 


ScHEepute ‘‘A’’? Parr [—continued 


The following schedule shall apply from and after May 1, A.D. 1953, on ‘‘Private Work’ and on 
“Public Works’’, as described above: 


Occupation 


pert ease em OMGAT a oi. ccc pete cies o.0. 6 elelely « wae sieve 
. Bridge and Structural Steel and Iron Workers......... 
- Carpenters and Millwrights... .....0.00-00.0.sse0.eee0- 


WO AMODUCHS RTA MINT aA at fac aie te pre noah Ae xke aie sues 


. Cement Finishers (in warehouse or large floor area jobs) 
. Electrical Workers (inside wiremen, licensed journey- 


Teh et 2 a opt BO ne Loge ean eee ee 
Helpers with two (2) years or more experience assisting 
COIN yr LLM ene est Oe esety van srest sia She Sekercie) cactelnssearte «Petejane a 
TeiGanseceOurne winROMns «i cactcfer a nselecs covdes-dciewis 


. Elevator Constructors (passenger and freight)........ 


(EL GIDOr amen seat te eae et ren base tha Geb ioa.é idee ae 


. Building Labourers— 


(a) Assisting mechanics in the setting of cut stone, 
terra cotta, tile and marble, Pending reinforcing 
materials, mixing mortar.. BOR CE ats ic trestles 

(b) General Building Eawaieiey. Ml sctcc law, 


. (a) Lathers, Wood, Wire and Metal................... 


MD) Gimp SrA aee amici y clesiee tie Ce deh nck Gecaew ape coord 


EL IROLOGIN EL OOLPUA WATE se: oe bssrets aio) Wepriccs gimaiacdusionssavsye 
. Mastic Pp CORA ens ERN lay, «oy cha file a eheienuh. crete ee tise 


i ieee Floor Spreaders and Layers.. : 
. Operating Engineers and Firemen on ‘Construetion— 


Class A: Engineers in charge of hoisting engines of 
three drums or more operating any type of 
machine, or operating clam-shells or orange peels, 
regardless of capacity; or operating steam shovels 
or dragline of one yard capacity or over, or 
operating drop hammer pile drivers; in all cases 
irrespective of motive power................00 

Class B: Engineers in charge of hoisting engines 
having only two drums or a single drum, used 
in handling building material or steam shovels 
and draglines not specified in ‘‘A’’ hereof; irres- 
PHCLIVO OL IMOLIVE DOWEL -«. coe ces lds ccc wie ewes 

Class C: Engineers in charge of any steam operated 
machine not specified in ‘‘A’’ or ‘‘B’’ hereof® or 
in charge of a steam boiler if the operation of 
same necessitates a licensed engineer under the 
provisions of The Steam Boiler Act or air com- 
pressor delivering air for the operation of riveting 
guns on steel erection work, or pumps in caissons, 
or trenching machines or bull dozers over size 
D4 or equivalent; irrespective of motive power 

Class D: Men firing boilers of machines classified in 
“A”, “B” or “C”’ hereof or assisting Engineers 
PUAAEEAU TOOT SALITG ae craig sic cere see syoatee cies otk atetice 

Class E: Operators operating concrete mixers over 
4 yard capacity or bull dozers up to and includ- 
ing size D4 or equivalent; irrespective of motive 
POR LED Bits Cedi aC Rte Sat Seine ae 

Class F: Operators of gas or electric engines for 
machines not otherwise specified in ‘‘A’’, ““B”’ 
or “‘C”’ hereof, of a type usually operated by 
skilled laborers ee ae ANC Are os < Slaales 

Painters, Decorators, Paperhangers and Glaziers..... 
Swing Stage and Spray Painters..................0666- 
Feu gi eye Sb EOS Sao Satter eee cee ee 
samba igs of the Plumbing and Pipefitting Industry 


See 


Zone ‘‘A”’ Zone '‘B” 
Basic Basic 
Wage Hours Wage Hours 
Rate Rate 
Minimum|Maximum|Minimum|Maximum 
per hour | per week |} per hour | per week 
$ $ 
2.10 40 1.95 44 
1.90 40 1.90 44 
1.90 40 175 44 
City of Brandon 1.80 44 
1.25 48 1,20 48 
1.90 40 175 48 
1.40 40 
Town of Flin Flon sey ds) 48 
1.92 40 1.92 44 
1.34 40 1.34 44 
1-25 48 1.20 48 
1.05 48 1.00 48 
1.70 40 
NAT Bo Tol tina: oud eat eas 1.35 48 
1.05 48 1.00 48 
1.90 40 live 44 
95 48 .90 48 
.95 48 90 48 
1,15 48 1.10 48 
1.65 48 1.45 48 
1.65 48 1.45 48 
1.50 48 1435 48 
1,25 48 1.15 48 
1.25 48 1315 48 
1.25 48 1515 48 
1.65 40 1.60 48 
1.75 40 1.70 48 
2.10 40 1.95 44 
2.00 40 1.60 44 
1725 40 1,15 44 
1.05 48 1.00 48 
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Scuepute ‘‘A’’ Parr I—continued 


The following schedule shall apply from and after May 1, A.D. 1953, on ‘‘Private Work’’ and on 
‘Public Works’’, as described above: 


Zones ‘‘A”’ Zone ‘B”’ 
Basic Basic 
Wage Hours Wage Hours 
Occupation Rate Rate 
Minimum|Maximum|Minimum|Maximum 
per hour | per week | per hour | per week 

20. Sewer Construction Work— $ $ 

(a) Caisson. Workers: xs ccrrecese nas crate echo soars 1.25 48 1.20 48 

(b) ‘Labourers. joe ccsteecte a aseiae enakeate aetna 1.05 48 1.00 48 

(ce), “Pipe ayers a accce tn eect ceeiraere tare ire 1.10 48 1.05 48 

(d) -Tutinellers:oc5.. cao ee eee eee ee 1.10 48 1.05 48 
91 -eSheet. Metal Workers... 5.5 409 ea ee eee rine ne eee ieee iets 423 1.45 48 
29: Shinglers’..;. cates dee 0 ee ee eects sc omnes 1.50 40 1.40 48 
23° SLONECULLOLS: «noone Ae eee eo Senne SD ne eriae 1.70 44 1.60 48 
24 Stonemasons. 4... ce cee hae ce Sous cc eaieis rer etate oe eter 2.10 40 1.95 44 
25. Terrazzo and Oxi-Chloride Workers— 

(ae) nai vensii. Ge. aeons thre oie Orton erento er ieinn ters 1.70 40 1.70 48 

(bp Machine: Rubbers/(Drry)ieeeo. ae eee eee er 1.25 48 1.20 48 

(ec). Machine Rubbers: (Wet)er.ccsssnebtes tee ete rears 1.05 48 1.05 48 
26. Tile Setters (including all clay product tile and Vitro- 

TiteG@lass) Reetc eh: ter ek te ere esters ee 1.90 40 e775 44 
27. Tile Setters (plastic, metal, asphalt, rubber and lino- 

ACY I aati AR oR, tea Os er tg. REAL ee 1.40 40 1525 48 
28. Timber and Crib Men working on grain elevators or 

bridges doing the ‘‘crib work’’ on grain elevators, 

or rough timber work on bridges.. dé 1.35 48 1.35 48 
29. Truck drivers (while in charge of truck on construction 

WOLKE OMI?) ect teeuscpcencye cum hitters eeere ieee rete ster emeee 1325 48 1.20 48 
SUMNER RO Wheel er ne age EA meetin ett mer Dad dapnube kaacs bot .80 


Ontario Boilers and Pressure Vessels Act 


New regulations were issued under Sec- 
tion 44 of the Boilers and Pressure Vessels 
Act, 1951, replacing all those made under 
the previous Act, by an Order in Council 
O. Reg. 44/53 made on April 2 and 
gazetted April 18. 

New sections in the 1951 Act provide 
that all inspectors of boilers and pressure 
vessels, including those of boiler insurance 
companies, must hold certificates of com- 
petency and require the design of a boiler 
or pressure vessel to be submitted to and 
approved by the Chief Inspector before 
construction is begun. The Act was pro- 
claimed in force on March 27, 1953. The 
regulations therefore set out the qualifica- 
tions of inspectors, and the procedure for 
registering designs of boilers and pressure 
vessels and plants. They also specify the 
type of identification markings which must 
be stamped on a boiler when it has been 
registered and fix the fees for inspection. 

To qualify as an inspector an applicant 
must be at least 25 years old and have 
had a minimum of five years’ experience in 
one or a combination of two or more of 
the following: mechanical engineering, in- 
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cluding designing, constructing, installing 
and operating boilers and pressure vessels; 
steam engineering; or inspection of high 
pressure boilers. If the applicant holds a 
degree in engineering from a Canadian 
university, the period of experience 
required is reduced to three years. 


Application for a certificate must be in 
writing and must be accompanied by the 
prescribed fee. 


An applicant with the required qualifi- 
cations who passes the examinations and 
tests required by the Minister must be 
granted a certificate of competency. A 
certificate of competency may be issued 
without examination, on payment of the 
fee, to a person qualified to inspect boilers 
and pressure vessels in another province or 
in any of the states of the U.S.A. 


The certificate of a government inspector 
remains in force during the period of his 
appointment. If a certificate is issued to 
a person other than a government inspector, 
it will expire on the first Monday in March 
following the end of the year during which 
it is issued but it may be renewed on 
payment of the required renewal fee. A 
penalty is provided for late renewal of 
certificates. 


Scuepute ‘‘A’’—Part II 
Public Roads. and Bridge Works 


31. The following schedule shall apply from and after May Ist, 1953, on Public Works for highway, 
road, bridge or drainage construction where a contract has been entered into by the Minister of 
Public Works, in all parts of Manitoba outside the limits of the City of Winnipeg. 


Basie Wage Maximum hours of 
Rate straight time 
Occupation Minimum rates over each 
Per Hour two-week period 

32. Aggregate Batch Man............++::.seeee reset ees $1.00 108 
33. Asphaltic Oil Distributor Driver................-.>- 1.00 108 
84. Blade Grader (12 h.p. and over) Operator.... Ay 1.00 108 
35. Concrete Finisher....2.....--+:s0s-eeness eer teens 1.00 108 
*36. Concrete Paver Operator..........---++---se0ce ees 11 108 
*37. Dragline, Shovel and Crane Operator. . 1.30 | 108 
38. Elevator Grader Operator... 1.00 | . 108 
39. Engineer, Stationary Boiler.........-.-.-. ----:- | 1.15 108 
My AGG fadschono. Godt DOr tie SOL On CED icamne rarer an aaa 95 108 
41, Motor Patrol Operator...........-2-20:ee eee ees 1.00 108 
42. Roller Operator, 6-ton and over, steel oma elses. sila sai 1.05 108 
*43. Scraper and Bull Dozer Operator.........-.-----+-+- eal 108 
44, Spreader and Finishing Machine Operator.......--- 1.00 108 
ARSED GAIN StOlsewee mina... ABER EE - Sapiro serene ee .90 108 
46. Teamsters and Two-Horse Teams.........---+.+-+-: | ALS 108 
47. Teamsters and Four-Horse Teams........--.-.-++++> 1.40 108 
48. Timber Men (timber work where use of hammers, 

saws, axes and augers only are TEQUITGG) 4 a... iowe WD) 108 
49. Tractor Operator, 50 h.p. drawbar or over.......-.-. 1.00 108 
50. Tractor Operator, under 50 h.p. drawbar....... .95 108 
Hl Tuck Drivierseeedss lee otiage = semen = ts 3 1.00 108 
52. Watchman and Flagman...........--.--+--+++++0+59> By (3) 


53. Where due to emergency or inclement weather, 


less than 108 hours are worked in any two-week 


period an employer may, during the next two-week period employ his employees at straight time 
rates for as many hours additional to the regular 108 hours as have been lost during the preceding 


two-week period. 


54. (1) Where a new employce agrees with his employer to prove his ability to operate one of these 
machines by a short trial period at a probationary rate, not later than the date upon which 


the employee starts work, the employer 8 


hall send to the Department, by registered mail, a 


letter signed by the employee and the employer, certifying that for a probationary period not 
exceeding 30 days, a rate of 15c. below the schedule rate has been agreed upon. 


(2) Subsection (1) is applicable only to: Concrete Paver Operator, 
Operator, Scraper and Bull Dozer Operator. 


*Probationary Rates. 


Dragline, Shovel and Crane 


EE SE 


A certificate of competency may be 
suspended or cancelled if the inspector is 
untrustworthy, wilfully negligent in making 
inspections or is proved to have knowingly 
falsified an inspection report. 

An application for registration and 
approval of a design of a boiler, pressure 
vessel or plant must be made by the 
manufacturer in the form appended to the 
regulations and sent to the Chief Inspector 
accompanied by three sets of drawings and 
specifications and by the prescribed fee. 
When the design is approved, the Chief 
Inspector must register the design, assign 
to it a registration number and return one 
set of drawings stamped “approved” show- 


ing the date of approval and the regis- 
tration number. If the Chief Inspector 
does not approve the design, he must 
return one set of specifications with a 
memorandum of his reasons for withhold- 
ing approval. An approved design may 
be revised by the owner by following the 
same procedure as for a new design. 

The Chief Inspector is required to main- 
tain a register of the designs of all boilers, 
pressure vessels and plants registered under 
the Act. 

All boilers and pressure vessels which 
are manufactured from a registered design 
must have an identification marking not 
less than 3 inch high, as prescribed in the 
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regulations, stamped into the boiler plate 
in a conspicuous place or, if permitted by 
the Chief Inspector, a metal plate bearing 
the identification markings may be affixed 
to the boiler. 


Special rules are laid down with respect . 


to the installation of refrigeration equip- 
ment in hockey, skating and curling rinks 
and are chiefly designed to provide pro- 
tection against fire and dangerous fumes 
when certain types of refrigerants are used. 

The forms to be used for inspection 
certificates issued for a boiler under con- 
struction, for a used boiler or for the 
annual inspection, and for a certificate of 
approval permitting operation of the boiler 
or pressure vessel until its annual inspec- 
tion, are included in the regulations. A 
table of fees for the issue of certificates 
of competency, inspection fees and fees to 
be paid for approval of designs is also set 
out. The fee for the annual inspection of 
boilers, pressure vessels and refrigeration 
plants in charitable institutions, as defined 
in the regulations, is one-half the prescribed 
fee. 

Other provisions deal with the expenses 
incurred by inspectors in making an in- 
spection which in certain cases must be 
paid by the manufacturer or owner of the 
boiler, pressure vessel or plant. 


Ontario Factory, Shop and Office Building Act 


One of the amendments to the Factory, 
Shop and Office Building Act made in 1953 
provided for the payment of fees for the 
examination of building plans which is 
required by Section 13 of the Act. 
Formerly, such plans were examined free 
of charge. 

The fees to be charged for examination 
and approval of building plans or plans of 
alteration for any factory or a building 
over two storeys in height which is to be 
used as a shop, bakeshop, restaurant or 
office building are now set out by Order 
in Council O. Reg. 45/53 made on April 2 
and gazetted April 18. The fees are based 
on the estimated cost of the building or 
alteration. 

If the estimated cost, as approved by the 
Chief Inspector, is not more than $100, no 
fee will be charged; if the cost is between 
$100 and $1,000 the fee will be $3; where 
the cost is over $1,000, the fee will be $3 
plus $1 for each additional $1,000 or fraction 
of that amount in excess of the first $1,000. 
The maximum fee which may be charged 
is $5,000. 

The application form for approval of 
drawings and specifications is appended to 
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the regulations. This form must be filled 
out and submitted to the Chief Inspector 
along with the drawings and specifications, 
in duplicate, and the estimated cost of the 
building. 

When the fees have been paid, the plans 
are examined and, if approved and certi- 
fied, one copy is returned to the applicant, 
after which the construction or alterations 
may be proceeded with. 


Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Act 


Aerial-testing or flying by the manufac- 
turer of aeroplanes was removed from the 
list of industries in which employers are 
liable to contribute to the Accident Fund 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
by O. Reg. 47/53, approved on April 2 
and gazetted April 18. 


Saskatchewan Mines Regulation Act 


Continuing, the trend towards more 
uniform mine safety regulations across 
Canada, the rules governing the operation 
of mines under the Saskatchewan Mines 
Regulation Act were completely revised. 
They were approved by Order in Council 
735/53 on April 7 and gazetted April 25. 


The new rules are similar to legislation 
in effect in Manitoba, Ontario and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. New 
provisions were included or higher 
standards imposed with respect to medical 
certificates, mine rescue stations, the keep- 
ing of mine plans and other records, mine 
hoisting, fire protection, and the operation 
of quarries and metallurgical works. The 
rules cover all mines in the province except 
coal mines, which come under the Coal 
Miners’ Safety and Welfare Act. Safety 
rules for petroleum, natural gas and oil 
operations are no longer included, as these 
were removed from the coverage of the Act 
at the 1953 session of the Legislature. 
Regulations covering the safe operation of 
such undertakings were recently issued 


. under the Oil and Gas Conservation Act 


(L.G., April, p. 591). 

The regulations, which are lengthy and 
extensive, are organized and arranged 
under 25 subject headings. These are: 
interpretation, powers and duties, pro- 
cedure re fatal accidents, mine rescue 
stations, records and returns, mine plans, 
other notices and information, protection 
of unused workings, medical examinations, 
classifications of hoistmen, general safety 
regulations, handling water, care and use of 
explosives, ladders and stairways, general 
regulations for the protection of workmen, 


shaft sinking equipment and _ practice, 
hoisting equipment and practice, records, 
signals, haulage, protection from machinery, 
steam and compressed air, use of elec- 
tricity, clay, sand and gravel pits and 
quarries, crushing plants, mills and metal- 
lurgical works. 


Many of the new provisions are designed 
to provide a greater measure of protection 
for the health and safety of workmen. 
These are set out below. Other new 
provisions, which are mainly of a technical 
nature, establish higher standards for the 
operation and equipment of mines. 


Medical Certificates 


As a precaution against silicosis, new 
provisions, similar to those in the Ontario 
Mining Act, require all persons working 
in a dust exposure occupation to hold a 
medical certificate. “Dust exposure occu- 
pation” means employment underground, in 
ore or rock-crushing operations, and any 
other occupation at the surface designated 
by the Chief Inspector. 

An initial certificate may be granted to 
an employee who, upon being examined 
by a doctor before commencing employ- 
ment, is found to be free from diseases 
of the respiratory organs and is otherwise 
fit for employment in a dust exposure 
occupation. Within a month of the first 
anniversary of his initial certificate the 
miner must again be examined and have 
his certificate endorsed. In a year’s time 
(within a month of the first anniversary 
of his endorsed certificate), on being 
examined for the third time and _ still 
found free of respiratory diseases, the 
miner will be granted a miner’s certificate 
good for one year and renewable after 
that time if the miner passes an annual 
medical examination. 

The Chief Inspector may exempt persons 
from being required to hold medical 
certificates if, in his opinion, the mine 
where they are employed does not contain 
silica in quantities likely to cause silicosis. 

As before, a hoistman who operates a 
hoist which carries persons is required to 
hold a medical certificate. The regula- 
tions now require a record of the medical 
certificates of all hoistmen in a hoistroom 
to be kept posted showing names and the 
date of the last certificate issued to each. 


Hours and Minimum Age 
With respect to hours, the regulations 
state that hours of work underground must 
be in accordance with the provisions of the 
Hours of Work Act. Under Hours of Work 
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Order O.C. 1019/53, workers in mines may 
work up to 48 hours a week at straight 
time rates, after which time and one-half 
must be paid. The regulations also limit 
the hours during which a workman may 
operate a hoist to eight in any consecutive 
24. However, a hoistman may work four 
hours extra when another is absent from 
duty, and extra time may be worked in 
hoisting and lowering men at the beginning 
and end of each shift in a mine where the 
work is not carried out continuously on 
three shifts a day. 


The minimum age for a person oper- 
ating a hoist in which persons are carried 
is now 21 years and the former minimum 
of 18 years now applies only to operators 
of other types of hoists. 


Welfare Provisions 


With regard to sanitation, the regula- 
tions now require one sanitary conveni- 
ence for every 25 men or less on any shift 
of workers underground, and one sanitary 
convenience and one urinal for every 25 
men or less on any shift employed on the 


surface. Where women are employed, one 
toilet for every 15 or less must be 
provided. 


In any case where men are employed 
underground or in a hot or dusty surface 
occupation, accommodation for drying and 
changing clothes and supplies of warm and 
cold water must be provided above ground 
near the principal mine entrance. Pre- 
viously, this was required only if more 
than 10 persons were ordinarily employed 
below ground each day. 

A protective hat must be worn not only 
by anyone employed underground but by 
any workmen in any place in a pit or 
quarry designated by an inspector. 


Mine Rescue Stations 

Mine rescue stations must be established 
in such places in the province as the 
Minister of Mines may direct. He must 
appoint a person to be in charge of the 
station and to train rescue crews and 
supervisors in the use and maintenance of 
mine rescue equipment. Mines in areas 
where there is no mine rescue station must 
be equipped with such rescue apparatus as 
the Chief Inspector may direct. The 
manager is responsible for the supervision 
of all mine rescue crews unless an inspector 
directs otherwise. 

Where fire occurs and the services of 
mine rescue stations are required, the 
owner, manager or superintendent must 
immediately notify the Rescue Superin- 
tendent and the Chief Inspector. 
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Fire Protection 


As regards fire protection, the manager 
must draw up the general procedure to be 
followed in case of fire underground, in any 
mine plant building, or in surface buildings. 
All persons concerned must be kept in- 
formed of their duties and notice of the 
procedure must be kept posted in the shaft- 
house, hoistroom and other prominent 
places. No person may build a fire under- 
ground unless authorized to do so and only 
after the necessary fire-fighting equipment 
has been provided. 


No person may smoke or use open flame 
lamps in any area designated by the Chief 
Inspector as a fire hazard area. The 
manager must maintain suitable signs in 
such an area. 


Where the Chief Inspector recommends 
to the Minister that a connection between 
mines be made and equipped as a refuge 
station, a committee, consisting of a rep- 
resentative of each of the mining companies 
concerned and a mining engineer recom- 
mended by the Chief Inspector as chairman, 
is to be appointed to investigate the 
matter. On the recommendation of the 
committee and with the approval of the 
Minister, the Chief Inspector may order 
the connection and refuge station to be 
established. 


A new section provides that all plant 
buildings where men. are regularly 
employed, except those used for explosives, 
must have, in addition to the main 
entrance, adequate auxiliary exits which 
must be ready for use in case of fire. 


Where persons are employed under- 
ground, there must be a system of check- 
ing in and out those underground. 


If there is a non-continuous shift oper- 
ation, the oncoming shift must be warned, 
before beginning work, of any abnormal 
conditions affecting safety by means of a 
written record signed by a responsible 
person from the off-going shift and counter- 
signed by the corresponding responsible 
person on the oncoming shift. 


Special Safety Rules for Gravel Pits, 
Quarries and Metallurgical Works 


No person may work near the pit wall 
of a gravel pit or quarry until it has been 
found safe by the pit foreman. Men 
working on the wall must wear a life line, 
securely snubbed above the working place 
or held taut by one or more fellow work- 
men. When a load is being hoisted or 
lowered, the signalman must clear the area. 
Unless the movement of the hoist is 
visible to the hoistman at all times, a suit- 
able signal system with signals approved by 
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the inspector must be installed. Adequate 
lighting, safe footing and sufficient room 
must be provided for all workmen required 
to work about machinery, 


In a mill or metallurgical works, no 
person may enter a storage bin from which 
material is drawn off at the bottom, unless 
a second person is in constant attendance 
and precautions are taken against the 
danger of caving material. The owner or 
manager must provide life lines, and work- 
men must wear them continually when the 
interests of safety demand it. If the 
inspector is of the opinion that working 
platforms in or at bins should be used, 
they must be provided and maintained in 
a safe working condition. At all furnaces 
of the hand-filled type, the room at the 
furnace top where workmen are engaged 
must be adequately ventilated. A _ stair- 
way equipped with a handrail must be 
provided from the top of the furnace to 
the ground level. When a workman is 
required to go above the casting floor, he 
must notify the foreman or person in 
charge who must make sure that another 
workman is in attendance outside the 
gaseous area to give the alarm and render 
assistance in case of danger. Com- 
munication by telephone, gong or other 
mechanical means must be maintained 
between the furnace top and _ other 
dangerous places and the casthouse or 
other place where workmen are contin- 
uously on duty. 


Inspection 

As regards mine inspection generally, 
inspectors are now expressly required to 
notify the mine owner or agent in writing 
of any dangerous practice or defective 
equipment and to set a time within which 
the danger must be removed. He may 
also order the immediate cessation of work 
and the departure of all persons from any 
mine or part of a mine which he con- 
siders unsafe. 

The requirements for inspecting hoists 
and testing the safety equipment were 
made more stringent. The owner or 
manager of a mine where a hoist is in use 
must appoint a competent person to 
inspect the shaft at least once a week, 
and at least once a month to examine 
thoroughly the guides, timber, walls and 
hoisting equipment generally. A shaft 
inspection record book must be kept for 
each shaft and a record made of every 
examination, 

A shaft conveyance must be equipped 
with safety catches and mechanism of an 


OO 
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approved type. Before a shaft convey- 
ance so equipped is first used, or is again 
put into use after alteration or repairs to 
safety catch mechanism have been made, 
a test must be made and the catches and 
mechanism must be found to function 
according to the requirements of the 
inspector. If the inspector deems it 
necessary, he may, after consultation with 
the manager, conduct specific tests of the 
efficiency of the safety devices on the 
hoist equipment. 


New provisions with respect to steam 
boilers and air receivers require them to 
be inspected at least once a year by a 
boiler inspector of the Department of 
Labour. The inspection report must be 
forwarded to the Chief Inspector and the 
inspection certificate must be posted in 
the boiler room at all times. Every steam 
boiler must be equipped with a proper 
safety valve, steam gauge and water gauge 
showing the pressure of the steam and the 
height of the water in each boiler. 


Records and Mine Plans 


The mine owner or manager is now 
required to keep additional or more com- 
plete records and mine plans. A_hoist- 
man’s log book must now be kept at 
every shaft or winze hoist and entries are 


“to be made regarding working conditions, 


tests, stoppages, etc. A rope record book 
must also be kept containing a record of 
the testing of the hoisting rope and other 
required data. Where electric hoists are 
used, a weekly examination of the hoist 
motor and control and safety devices must 
be carried out and a report entered in 
the electrical hoisting equipment record 
book. 


Before January 15 of each year the 
owner or agent must send to the Depart- 
ment a return for the preceding year 
showing the number employed above and 
below ground, classifications, wage and 
hour statistics, quantity, value and weight 
of minerals sold during the year and other 
particulars required by the Minister. If 
required, the owner or agent of a metal- 
liferous mine must report monthly or 
quarterly. 


The owner or manager is now required 
to keep up-to-date plans of the surface, 
underground workings, vertical mine sec- 
tions and ventilating system of the mine. 


~ Saskatchewan Minimum Wage Act 


Extension of Coverage 


The Minimum Wage Act of Saskat- 
chewan has been extended to apply to the 
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entire province. Originally applied to the 
cities, and from time to time extended 
both as to geographical area and occupa- 
tions covered, the Act has since March 1, 
1952, applied to all occupations except 
farming and domestic service in private 
homes in the cities, towns and villages 
with 300 or more persons, to five specified 
summer resorts, and to any area in the 
province where mining, logging, lumbering 
and factory operations are carried on. 

The two orders designated by the letters 
“A” and “B” (L.G., 1952, p. 468), which set 
out the geographical areas and occupations 
covered by the Act, were replaced by 
Orders “C” and “D”, which were approved 
by Orders in Council 654/53 and 653/53, 
respectively, on March 24 and gazetted 
April 4. 

The new Order “C” states that the Act 
is extended to all portions of the province 
other than the cities. Order “D”, which 
makes no change as to the occupations 
covered, provides that the Act will apply 
to all industries, businesses, trades and 
occupations, except agriculture and domestic 
service in private homes, in the area 
covered by Order “C”. 

The change in coverage became effective 
April 13. 


New Revision of Minimum Wage Orders 


‘Revised minimum wage orders, approved 
by Orders in Council 847-855/53 on April 
17 and gazetted May 1, went into effect 
on June 1, raising the minimum wage to 
$26 a week in the eight cities and. nine 
larger towns, and to $24.50 a week in the 
remainder of the province. Hourly part- 
time rates were increased by five cents an 
hour. The last general increase in rates 
was made in 1951 (L.G., 1951, p. 841) when 
the minimum was raised to $24 and $21.50. 


The only workers excepted from the 
orders are agricultural workers; domestic 
servants in private homes; firemen (who 
are covered by the Fire Departments 
Platoon Act); employees of rural munici- 
palities employed solely on road main- 
tenance and workers engaged in the 
construction of highways; student nurses, 
laboratory technicians and X-ray techni- 
cians whose wages and working conditions 
are fixed by regulations under the Hospital 
Standards Act; cooks and cookees employed 
by boarding car contractors and in cook 
ears operated by highway construction 
contractors; and persons employed solely 
in a managerial capacity. 

There are now eight orders instead of 
ten. The only changes in coverage are 
that Orders 3 and 4, which formerly applied 
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co 151 smaller places (over 300 in popula- 
tion), now apply, as a result of the exten- 
sion of the Minimum Wage Act noted 
above, to the entire province outside the 
cities and nine larger towns. The former 
Order 9, which applied to five specified 
summer resorts, and Order 10, which 


Coverage 
Order No. 1: 

All employees (except those under Order 
No. 2) in, and within a five-mile radius 
of, the cities and nine larger towns. 

Order No. 2: 

All employees in hotels, restaurants, educa- 
tional institutions, hospitals and nursing 
homes in, and within a five-mile radius 
of, the cities and nine larger towns. 

Order No. 3: 

All employees (except those under Order 

No. 4) in the remainder of the province. 
Order No. 4: 

All employees in hotels, restaurants, educa: 
tional institutions, hospitals and nursing 
homes in the remainder of the province. 

Order No. 5: 

Long-distance truckers. 


Order No. 6: 
Janitors and caretakers in_ residential 
buildings. 


Order No. 7: ' 
All employees in logging and lumbering. 


Order No. 8: 
Employees in places of amusement (theatres, 
dance halls, rinks, bowling-alleys, etc.) 


Except with respect to janitors and caretakers in residential buildings, 


applied to mines and factories in areas 
outside centres of 300 or more population, 
were repealed. Workers in these work- 
places now come under Orders 3 and 4. 

The coverage of the eight orders and 
the minimum wage set by each are as 
follows:— 


Minimum Wage 


Full-time $26 a week. 
Part-time 70 cents an hour. 


Full-time $26 a week. 
Part-time 70 cents an hour. 


Full-time $24.50 a week. 
Part-time 60 cents an hour. 


Full-time $24.50 a week. 
Part-time 60 cents an hour. 


24 cents a mile or 

75 cents an hour, whichever is greater. 
Full-time $33 a week. 

Part-time 70 cents an hour. 


70 cents an hour. 
For cooks, cookees, bull cooks and watch- 
men, $135 a month. 


Full-time $26 a week. 
Part-time (cities) 70 cents an hour; 
(elsewhere) 65 cents an hour. 


full-time 


employees are those who work 36 hours or more in a week. For janitors and caretakers, 


the full-time work-week is 48 hours or more. 


While the same minimum wage is fixed 
for hotels, restaurants, educational institu- 
tions, hospitals and nursing homes as for 
other work places, separate orders are made 
for workers in hospitals, hotels, restaurants, 
etc., because of the special conditions laid 
down by the Board for the workers in 
these establishments. These conditions 
include a different requirement for pay for 
work on a public holiday (in addition to 
the regular daily wage, wages at the 
regular rate or equivalent time off with 
pay within four weeks); a minimum age 
of 16 years; a prohibition of deductions 
for provision, repair or laundering of 
uniforms where these are required by the 
employer; maximum deductions for board 
and/or lodging; regulation of time allowed 
for meals; and the requirement that hours 
must be confined within a 12-hour period 
in a day and no employee required to 
report for duty more than three times in 
the 12-hour period. A special provision 
relating to women workers forbids a woman 
worker to begin or finish work at any time 
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between 12.30 a.m. and 6 a.m. She may, 
however, work until 1.30 a.m. if free trans- 
portation to her home is furnished by the 
employer. No change was made in any of 
these provisions in the revision of the 
orders. 


As noted above, the general increase 
provided for by Orders 1 and 2 was from 
$24 to $26 in the province’s eight cities— 
Regina, Saskatoon, Moose Jaw, Prince 
Albert, North Battleford, Swift Current, 
Weyburn and Yorkton—and in the towns 
of Canora, Estevan, Humboldt, Kamsack, 
Lloydminster, Melfort, Melville, Nipawin 
and Shaunavon. The increase in the full- 
time minimum set by Orders 3 and 4 for 
the remainder of the province was from 
$21.50 to $24.50. 

For long-distance truckers who regularly 
travel in the course of their duties to two 
or more cities, towns or villages at least 
10 miles apart the increase allowed was 
five cents an hour. Their former minimum 
was 24 cents a mile or 70 cents an hour. 


Janitors and caretakers in residential 
buildings must now receive at least $33 a 
week, an increase of $2.50 a week over 
their former minimum of $30.50. 


In the lumbering and logging industry, 
which includes river driving, rafting, boom- 
ing and cutting and any factory in con- 
nection with these operations, the increase 
in the general minimum rate was from 65 
to 70 cents an hour. Cooks, cookees, bull 
cooks and watchmen were granted a $10 
increase, from $125 to $135 a month. If 
meals and lodging are furnished, the 
employer may deduct not more than $1.60 
a day from the employee’s wages (formerly 
$1.50). 


Persons employed in amusement places 
are now subject to a minimum rate of 
$26, an increase of $2 over their former 
rate. 


Certain other increases were also pro- 
vided for. The minimum rates for 
messengers on foot or bicycle in the cities 
and larger towns were raised from $15 to 
$16 a week or from 45 to 50 cents an 
hour if they work part-time. Elsewhere 
in the province they must now receive $14 
instead of $13 a week and 45 cents an hour 
instead of 40 cents for part-time work. 
The minimum rate for full-time employees 
who drive horse-drawn or motor vehicles 
was increased from $27 to $29 a week and 
for part-time employees from 65 to 70 
cents an hour. 


As before, the orders provide that a 
part-time worker must receive at least 
three hours’ pay at his minimum rate for 
each occasion on whieh he is asked to 
report for duty whether or not he is 
required to work for three hours. Janitors 
and caretakers (other than those employed 
in residential buildings, who are under 
Order No. 6) and students employed out- 
side school hours must be paid the 
minimum part-time rate but are not 
subject to the three-hour minimum appli- 
cable to other part-time workers. Part- 
time workers in amusement places in any 
part of the province other than the cities 
are not subject to the three-hour minimum. 

A change in the provisions of the orders 
dealing with payment for eight specified 
public holidays (New Year’s Day, Good 
Friday, Victoria Day, Dominion Day, 
Labour Day, Thanksgiving Day, Remem- 
brance Day and Christmas Day) makes it 
clear that, when Christmas Day and New 
Year’s Day fall on Sunday, the following 
day is to be observed as a holiday and 
paid for according to the requirements laid 
down in the orders. Similarly, when the 
Monday following Remembrance Day is 


declared a holiday, the holiday provisions 
apply to the Monday and not to November 
11. The change is in line with a 1953 
amendment to the Act. 

A provision formerly contained in Order 
No. 8 covering places of amusement and 
left out in the 1952 revision was again 
added to the Order. It permits the Chair- 
man of the Minimum Wage Board to 
exempt an employer from the requirement 
that all employees be at least 16 years 
of age. 


Saskatchewan Hours of Work Act 


New Revision of Orders 


The extension of the coverage of the 
Minimum Wage Act and therefore of the 
Hours of Work Act, since its application 
is the same, made necessary the revision 
of the orders under the Hours of Work 
Act. These orders, last revised on March 
1, 1952 (L.G., 1952, p. 465) grant complete 
or partial exemption from the requirement 
laid down by the Act, that time and one- 
half the regular rate must be paid for work 
done after eight hours in a day or after 44 
hours in a week. One order grants com- 
plete exemption from the Act to certain 
groups. Others relax the overtime require- 
ment by permitting a 48-hour week to be 
worked before overtime is payable or by 
allowing the 44-hour week to be averaged 
over a period of time, usually a month. 

Of the eleven 1952 orders, eight were 
re-issued without change. These apply to 
oil truck drivers; garages and service 
stations; poultry processing plants, 
ereameries and stock yards; public trans- 
portation in Regina; skating rinks in 
Saskatoon; swimming pools in Regina; 
chartered accountants; and newspaper work. 

The order removing certain groups from 
the Act (including doctors and lawyers, 
seasonal workers, delivery men, caretakers, 
and long distance truckers) was revised to 
add further exemptions and to remove 
from the list workers in five specified 
summer resorts. 

The two remaining orders were revised 
and one new order covering offices was 
issued, bringing the total number of new 
orders to 12. (A thirteenth order repeals 
the 1952 orders.) These three set out 
overtime requirements for the smaller 
centres of the province and for the first 
time include places under 300 in population. 

The new orders, all effective on June 1, 
were gazetted May 1, with the exception 
of O.C. 1019/53, which was gazetted May 
22. The orders are as follows:— 


0.C. 857/53—As before, grants com- 
plete exemption from the Act for doctors 
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and internes, lawyers and law students, 
country cream pick-up drivers whose wages 
are not less than $150 per month, retail 
milk and bread salesmen, employees 
delivering carbonated beverages to retail 
outlets, highway and pipeline construction 
workers, airport construction workers, 
workers in the logging industry (except 
office employees and workers in sawmills 
and planing mills), employees in fish- 
filleting plants, long-distance truckers, and 
janitors in buildings used for residential 
purposes. Newly exempted from the Act 
are: (1) any occupation, other than office 
work, in connection with the construction 
of any irrigation project under the Water 
Rights Act; (2) any occupation, other than 
office work, in connection with the geo- 
physical and seismographical industry; and 
(3) the occupation of a cook, cookee, bull 
cook or watchman in the logging industry. 
Employees in the summer resorts of Carlyle 
Lake, Kenosee Lake, Katepwe, Regina 
Beach, and Waskesiu are no longer exempt. 


0.C. 858/53—Authorizes an arrange- 
ment by which weekly hours of oil-truck 
drivers in excess of 44 during the busy 
season may be offset by any lesser number 
of hours than 44 worked in the slack season, 
and provides for payment of overtime on 
a yearly basis. 

0.C. 859/53—Permits a nine-hour day 
and 48-hour week in garages and service 
stations in cities, without payment of 
overtime. 

O.C. 860/53—Permits a nine-hour day, 
without payment of overtime, and permits 
the 44-hour week to be averaged over a 
month for workers in creameries in cities, 
in poultry processing plants in centres of 
more than 3,500 population, and in stock- 
yards. . 

0.C. 861/53—Permits employees in any 
occupation in connection with public trans- 
portation in Regina to work nine hours in 
a day and 192 hours in a month without 
overtime. After these limits, time and one- 
half must be paid. 

0.C. 862/53—Permits the 44-hour week 
to be averaged over a month between 


November 1 and March 31 of each year — 


for employees of the Saskatoon Play- 
grounds Association engaged in maintaining 
or assisting in maintaining skating rinks. 
O.C. 863/53—Permits employees of 
swimming pools operated by the City of 
Regina to work up to 88 hours in a two- 
week period, without payment of overtime, 


between May 15 and September 15 in any 


year. 


0.C. 864/53—Exempts chartered 
accountants and students in accountancy 
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from the overtime requirements of time 
and one-half after 44 hours in a week 
while they are employed in any city, town 
or village in which there is no office of a 
practising public accountant. 

O.C. 1019/53—Permits employees in 
any place of employment in the nine larger 
towns and: 131 other towns and villages of 
300 and more population, except those 
employed in factories, shops and offices, to 
work up to 48 hours a week before over- 
time must be paid. This provision, 
unchanged from the previous order, applies 
for one year (June 1, 1953 to May 31, 1954) 
in the above-mentioned places. The same 
provision now applies for the first time and 
for an indefinite period to areas with fewer 
than 300 inhabitants. 

O.C. 866/53—Permits the 44-hour week 
to be averaged over a month for editorial 
writers, reporters, advertising men and 
supervisors of delivery boys employed by 
daily newspapers in cities. 

O.C. 867/53—Permits employees in 
shops in cities with fewer than 10,000 
persons, in the nine larger towns and in 
48 other listed towns and villages (with 
more than 500 persons) to work up to 11 
hours on one day of the week, without 
payment of overtime, provided that over- 
time is payable after eight hours on other 
days and after 44 hours in a week. Permits 
shop employees in 83 smaller towns and 
villages (for the period between June 1, 
1953 and May 31, 1954) and in places with 
fewer than 800 persons (for an indefinite 
period) to work up to 48 hours in a week 
before overtime must be paid. The provi- 
sions of the order are new only with respect 
to the areas with less than 300 population. 

0.C. 868/53—Permits office employees 
in places with less than 500 inhabitants to 
work a 48-hour week, after which over- 
time must be paid. The provision applies 
from June 1, 1953 to May 31, 1954 in 83 
listed towns and villages with between 300 
and 500 inhabitants. It applies indefinitely 
to office employees in places under 300 
population which were not previously 
covered by hours of work legislation. 

In summary, the position regarding over- 
time under the Saskatchewan Hours of 
Work Act and orders is as follows: over- 
time at the rate of time and one-half the 
regular rate is payable after a 44-hour week 
in all workplaces in cities (except garages, 
service stations, and other workplaces 
governed by special orders), in factories 
everywhere in the province, and in shops 
and offices in centres with more than 500 
population. A 48-hour week, after which 
overtime must be paid, is permitted else- 
where. 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Claims for unemployment insurance benefit declined substantially in 
May, statistics* reveal. Decreases were recorded in every province 


Initial and renewal claims for unem- 
ployment insurance benefit declined sub- 
stantially in May, with decreases recorded 
in every province. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
monthly report on the operation of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act shows that 
during May 71,476 initial and renewal 
claims for benefit were received in local 
offices across Canada. This represents a 
decline of 39 per cent from the 117,171 
claims recorded for April. The most 
significant decreases occurred in Quebec 
(19,000) and in Ontario (10,000). The 
May 1952, total was 83,806. 

Ordinary claimants on the live unem- 
ployment register on May 31 declined 
during the month by about 34 per cent. 
On that date 143,083 ordinary claimants 
(109,001 males and 34,082 females) were 
on the live register, compared with 215,242 
(179,024 males and 36,218 females) on 
April 30, and 148,490 (104,897 males and 
38,593 females) on May 31, 1952. While 
this month’s figure of ordinary claims 
stands at approximately the same level as 
at one year ago, it represents a relatively 
reduced volume when related to the 
insured population. Insured population 
estimates for May 1 are not yet available 
but at April 1 this year the insured popula- 
tions was estimated at 3,278,000, a six-per- 
cent increase over the 3,090,240 estimated 
for April 1, 1952. Other claimants on the 
live register on May 31 were: 17,819 short- 
time, 3,262 temporary lay-off and residual 
of 356 supplementary benefit claimants 
(postal claimants in Newfoundland and 
Quebec). 

Adjudication centres disposed of 81,828 
initial and renewal claims during the 
month. Entitlement to benefit was granted 
in 57,635 cases. Claims disallowed num- 
bered 13,375, while disqualifications were 
imposed in 17,117 cases (ineluding 6,299 on 
revised and supplementary benefit claims). 
Chief reasons for disqualification were: 
“not unemployed”, 5,420 cases (for 64 per 


*See Tables E-1 to E-6 at end of book. 


In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 
and closing of seasonal indus- 


opening 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 


ence of weather conditions, and the 


general employment situation. 


cent of these cases the duration of the 
disqualification period was six days or 
less) ; “voluntarily left employment without 
just cause”, 4,698 cases; “not- capable of 
and not available for work”, 1,752 cases. 

Beneficiaries who began receipt of benefit 
during May totalled 60,514, compared with 
83,659 during April and 58,360 during May 
1952. 

A total of $12,195,255 was paid during 
May in compensation for 3,919,260 days 
of proven unemployment, in comparison 
with $16,389,294 and 5,225,796 days during 
April and $10,374,007 and 3,875,281 days 
during May 1952. 

During the week May 30-June 5, a total 
of 125,558 beneficiaries received $2,248,673 
in compensation for 726,684 unemployed 
days, compared with 196,315 beneficiaries 
who were paid $3,634,010 in compensation 
for 1,159,164 days of unemployment during 
the last week of April and 132,022 bene- 
ficiaries who received $1,987,922 in com- 
pensation for 748,592 unemployed days 
during the week May 31-June 6, 1952. 

The average daily rate of benefit for the 
week under review was $3.09, compared 
with $3.14 last month and $2.66 for the 
same week last year. 


Insurance Registrations 

Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
for May show that insurance books have 
been issued to 3,688,164 employees who 
have made contributions to the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance fund at one time or 
another since April 1, 1953. 

At May 31, employers registered num- 
bered 246,973, a decrease of 513 since 
April 30. 
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Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digests of two selected decisions rendered by the Umpire 


Decision CU-B 906, February 18, 1953 


Held: (1) That, in the case of a claimant 
who voluntarily left full-tueme employment 
in “A” to move with her husband to “B” 
where she registered for part-time work 
only because she could find no one to look 
after her child in the afternoons, the insur- 
ance officer would have been justified wn 
relation to the application of Section 
27(1)(b) of the Act, in granting her a little 
time in order to ascertain whether or not 
there was some likelihood of her finding 
part-time employment in “B” which is one 
of the large cities of Canada and a thriving 
business centre. 

(2) That, as she had not yet succeeded in 
finding the kind of-employment she desired 
when her appeal from the decision of the 
insurance officer disqualifying her under 
Section 27(1)(b) of the Act was heard by 
a court of referees two months later, she 
should have then been considered as not 
available for work within the meaning of 
the Act. 


Material Facts of Case—The claimant, 
married, 29 years of age, was employed in 
“A” (a city in Ontario) by a pottery 
manufacturer as a shipper from 1948 to 
August 28, 1952. Her rate of pay at the 
time of separation was $35 a week. 

On October 6, 1952, she filed an initial 
application for benefit at the Commis- 
sion’s office in “B” (a city in Alberta) 
and stated that she had voluntarily left 
her employment in “A” to move to “B” 
where her husband, a member of the 
armed forces, had been posted. 

On October 14, 1952, the claimant stated 
to the local office that, as she had a small 
son who was attending kindergarten in the 
mornings and having no one to look after 
him in the afternoons, she would be avail- 
able for work from Monday to Saturday 
from 8:00 a.m. until noon; and that in her 
last employment she had worked one and 
a half years part-time and the last two 
years full-time. 

The insurance officer disqualified her 
from the receipt of benefit for an indefinite 
period as from October 14, 1952, because 
he considered that she was not available 
for work within the meaning of Section 
27(1)(b) of the Act. 
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The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees, before which she appeared on 
November 5, 1952, and which unanimously 
allowed her appeal on the grounds that, 
inasmuch as during the four years of her 
last employment she had worked on a 
part-time basis for one and a half years, 
she had proved her availability for work 
and it could not be rightly contended that 
there were no reasonable prospects of part- 
time employment for her. The court 
suggested to the claimant, however, that 
she should broaden her registration and 
not limit her employment to that of a 
shipper, because a point would soon be 
reached where it could be held that she 
was not available for work at all. 

The insurance officer appealed to the 
Umpire, contending that the court, in 
allowing the claimant’s appeal, had 
disregarded the principle laid down in 
CU-B 594. 


Conclusions—Paragraph 3 of decision 
CU-B 594, referred to by the insurance 
officer in his appeal to me, reads as 
follows :— 

It is my firm opinion that unless there 
are special circumstances such as being 
the breadwinner of the family and there 
are reasonable opportunities of part-time 
work in the district, a married woman 
cannot voluntarily leave full-time employ- 
ment, register in her usual occupation for 
part-time work only, and be considered as 
available for work within the meaning of 
the Act. : 


In the present case the claimant volun- 
tarily left full-time employment in “A” 
not because she wanted part-time work 
but because she wished to follow her 
husband who had been posted to another 
city. In her previous place of residence 
she had been able to make arrangements 
for someone to look after her child while 
she was at work whereas the circumstances 
were now different as, being a stranger in 
“B”, she did not know of anyone who 
would take care of him in the afternoon 
during which period of the day he did not 
attend kindergarten. 

Without discussing the merit of her 
action in voluntarily leaving her employ- 
ment in “A” when she had no prospect of 
work in “B”, I feel that the circumstances 
of the case in relation to the application 


of Section 27(1)(b) of the Act were of a 
kind which come within the exceptions 
contemplated in the above-quoted principle 
and that therefore the insurance officer 
would have been justified in granting her 
a little time in order to ascertain whether 
or not there was some likelihood of her 
finding part-time employment in “B”, which 
is one of the large cities of Canada and 
a thriving business centre. 

As it turned out, the claimant had not 
succeeded in finding employment suitable 
to her at the time her case was heard by 
the court of referees and the court should 
havé considered that if she had proved 
her availability for work up until then she 
could no longer do so. 

For those reasons the claimant is 
disqualified from the receipt of benefit 
as from the date that this decision is 
communicated to her and until she proves 
that she is available for work within the 
meaning of the Act. 


Decision CU-B 907, February 18, 1953 


Held: That a claimant who decided to 
change her occupation from that of seam- 
stress to that of office worker and for that 
reason voluntarily left her employment and 
was taking a business course during the 
normal working hours was not available for 
work within the meaning of, the Act. 


Material Facts of Case—The claimant, 
single, 22 years of age, filed an initial 
application for benefit on November 138, 
1952, and stated that she had _ been 
employed as a seamstress by a clothing 
manufacturer from 1949 to September 6, 
1952, when she voluntarily left because she 
had to sew heavy coats on a machine and 
found the work too heavy. She stated also 
that she had commenced taking a business 
course on September 9, 1952. 

The insurance officer disqualified her 
from the receipt of benefit for an indefinite 
period as from November 13, 1952, because 
while attending a business course, she 


could not be considered as being avail- 
able for work within the meaning of 
Section 27(1)(b) of the Act. 

In her appeal to a court of referees she 
pointed out that the heavy work that she 
had to do at the clothing factory began 
to have an adverse effect on her health 
and, not wanting to have a nervous break- 
down, as had had one of the girls who 
was doing similar work, she decided to 
leave and look for lighter work; that as 
she lacked training and experience in the 
kind of work she desired, i.e., store or 
office work, she decided to take a business 
course; she stated also that she was under 
the impression that as a trainee she was 
entitled to unemployment insurance benefit. 

The court of referees by a unanimous 
finding disallowed her appeal. 

The claimant applied to the chairman 
for leave to appeal to the Umpire which 
was granted. 


Conclusions—In order to be entitled to 
unemployment insurance benefit a claimant, 
besides fulfilling all the other requirements 
of the Act, must prove that he is avail- 
able for work. This means that he must 
establish to the satisfaction of the adjudi- 
cating authorities that he is looking for 
work and willing to accept immediately any 
offer of suitable employment. 

(In view of the circumstances of the 
case) the fact that the claimant is attend- 
ing a business course during the normal 
working hours precludes her from fulfilling 
that condition and for that reason she was 
rightly disqualified from the receipt of 
benefit. 

It is true that the Act recognizes that a 
claimant may attend a course of instruc- 
tion or training during the normal working 
hours and still prove his availability for 
work but then he must be directed to that 
course by the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission (Section 29(2) ). 

The unanimous finding of the court of 
referees is therefore upheld and the appeal 
is dismissed. 


Racketeering on N.Y. Waterfront 


(Continued from page 1144) 
work may not be available receive a sliding 
scale of payments from a fund composed 
of levies on all waterfront employers. 
This levy, states Waverley, averages 
between 12 and 15 per cent of the total 
pierside labour costs each year. The idle 


workers are eligible for the subsistence 
wage if they appear at board offices twice 
a day seeking employment. According to 
the Port Chairman, this system has done 
away entirely with the “casual work 
system” which was similar to the “shape-up” 
practised in New York. 
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Labour Conditions| 
im Federal Government Contracts _ 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during June 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During June the Department of Labour prepared 172 wage schedules for inclusion in 
contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and its Crown 
corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, repair or 
demolition. 

In the same period, a total of 117 contracts in these categories was awarded. Particulars 
of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the contract. 


(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading provide 
that:— 


(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included in 
the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the 
work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no employee shall be discriminated against because of his race, national origin, colour 
or religion, nor because the employee has made a complaint with respect to such discrimina- 
tion.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equipment awarded during June are set out 
below :— 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
CA SPICUIEUTE Mth taut te ttn ome e ce Cee an os cle ed 2 $ 59,345.00 
Defence Construction (1951) Ltd. .............. 1 31,950.00 
Defence Construction (1951) Ltd. 
(Building and Maintenance)................ + . 71,969 .75 
RORDRCOIMCE Tc eerie «ht Tere eee eine 14 103,032.19 
IRablice WwW orks. Pi citgek Art ee es VN © ae 8 73,208.00 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equip- 
ment provide that:— 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen, and if there is no current rate, then a 
fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, or if 
there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair and 
reasonable hours; 

(d) no employee shall be discriminated against because of his race, national origin, colour 


oe pint nor because the employee has made a complaint with respect to such discrimina- 
10n. 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 

The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 
which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the peparement of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 


tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 
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wage schedules are thereupon included 
with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during June 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 
Tregothic Marsh N S: Hennessey & Spicer, construction of dyke. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


St John’s Nfld: L G@ Rawding Construc- 
tion Ltd, landscaping & hard surfacing of 
driveways; Terminal Construction Co Ltd, 
landscaping; Richard Conway, “*exterior 
painting. Greenwood N S: L G Rawding 
Construction Ltd, *landscaping; Atlantic 
Paving Co Ltd, surfacing of walks & 
drives. Aylmer P Q: S Granger & Sons, 
*installation of water tanks; Edgar Milot 
Inc, *exterior painting. Hull P Q: Edgar 
Milot Inc, *exterior painting. Montreal 
P Q: Planned Renovators Co, *painting of 
garages. Nitro P Q: Marquis Construction 
Engr, exterior finishing of houses in cedar 
grain shingles; Planned Renovators Co, 


exterior painting. Arnprior Ont: Edgar 
Milot Inc, *exterior painting. Barriefield 
Ont: Borgstrom Bros Ltd, landscaping. 


Chesley Ont: J Hartsema, exterior paint- 
ing. Cobourg Ont: H J MacFarland Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of ground 
services. Downsview Ont: Ainsworth Elec- 
tric Co Ltd, installation of electrical 
distribution system. Ottawa Ont: H 
Presley Painting & Decorating Ltd, 


exterior painting. Pembroke Ont: Edgar 
Milot Inc, *exterior painting. Port Arthur 
Ont: Bilodeau & Heath Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of houses. Prescott Ont: Robert D 
Markey Construction Co, *landscaping. 
Renfrew Ont: Gordon James & Son, land- 
scaping; Edgar Milot Inc, *exterior paint- 
ing. Rockcliffe Ont: Terminal Construction 
Co Ltd, landscaping. Sault Ste Marie Ont: 
E P A Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of houses. Uplands Ont: Borgstrom Bros 
Ltd, landscaping. Moose Jaw Sask: Ralph 
Ashton, exterior painting. Cold Lake Alta: 
Baynes Manning Ltd, installation of sewer 
& water services. Lethbridge Alta: Bill 
Hopps & Co Ltd, exterior painting. Comox 
B C: Williams & Crothers Ltd, paving of 
streets & driveways; J W Chilcott, land- 
scaping. Courtenay B C: Dominion Paint 
Co, *exterior painting. Port Alberni B C: 
C Schattenkirk, *exterior painting. Van- 
couver B C: Holland Landscapers, land- 
seaping. Victoria B C: C Schattenkirk, 


exterior painting. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Bedford N S: Cameron Contracting Ltd, 
construction of central power plant bldg. 
St Hubert P Q: Kelly Lumber & Con- 
struction Ltd, extension of watermains, 
sewers & storm drains. Vzlle la Salle P Q: 
L Gordon Tarlton Ltd, construction of 
administration bldg. Petawawa Ont: 
Storms Contracting Ltd, improvements to 
water works. Picton Ont: H J McFarland 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of roads 
& storm sewers. Winnipeg Man: Simmons 
Construction Co, site preparation & pav- 


ing; Peter Leitch Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of warehouses. Regina Sask: 
Poole Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of reserve division bldgs. Claresholm Alta: 
Oland Construction Ltd, construction of 
chapel. Penhold Alta: Burns & Dutton 
Concrete & Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of chapels. Comox B C: Smith Bros 
& Wilson, residual construction to com- 
plete radio station. Esquimalt B C: Hume 
& Rumble Ltd, construction of pole line 
& outdoor sub-station. 


Building and Maintenance 


Grosse Ile P Q: J A Y Bouchard Ine, 
repairs to pre-isolation bldg, Defence 
Research Laboratory. Hamilton Ont: 
Barclay Construction Ltd, construction of 
temporary accommodation bldg, HMCS 
“Star”. Trenton Ont: Robertson Construc- 
tion & Engineering Co Ltd, installation of 


additional floor in bldg, RCAF Station. 
Gimli Man: Wallace & Wallace, construc- 
tion of roofs on reservoirs, RCAF Station. 
Cold Lake Alta: Bird Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of WVHF/DF bldg, RCAF 
Station; Bird Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of canteen bldg, RCAF Station. 


National Harbours Board Pal . 
Halifax Harbour N S: The Canada Gunite Co Ltd, reconditioning concrete piling. 
Montreal Harbour P Q: Marine Industries Ltd, dredging Canadian Vickers’ Sinking 


Basin. 
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Department of Public Works 


Catalina Nfld: J P Porter Co Ltd, 
*dredging. Fortune Nfld: McNamara Con- 
struction Co Ltd, *dredging. Chester N S: 
J P Porter Company Ltd, “*dredging. 
Grand Etang N 8S: R A Douglas Ltd, 
repairs to piers. Little Harbour N S: 
Alex MclIsaac, breakwater reconstruction. 
Livingstones Cove N 8: F W Digdon & 
Sons Ltd, *dredging. Yarmouth N 8S: 
Standard Dredging Co Ltd, *dredging. 
Cape Tormentine N B: L G & M H Smith 
Ltd, wharf repairs. New Mills N B: 
Diamond Construction Co Ltd, *dredging. 
Richibucto N B: Fred Warman & Co Ltd, 
alterations & repairs, public bldg. St 
Mary’s (Shippigan Is) N B: Roger 
LeBlanc, *dredging. Carleton P Q: Andre 
Lacroix, wharf enlargement. Cloridorme 
P Q: Gulf Maritime Construction Ltd, 
wharf extension. Entry Island M I, P Q: 
Capt Edgar Jourdain, wharf extension. 
Old Harry M I, P Q: Gulf Maritime Con- 
struction Co Ltd, wharf extension. Pointe 
Jaune P Q: Marcel Cauvier & J E Keays, 
wharf extension. Ste Anne de Bellevue 
P Q: Leeds Construction Ltd, installation 
of elevator, Military Hospital. Ste Anne 
de Sorel P Q: Lucien Lachapelle, *dredg- 
ing. St Ignace de Loyola P Q: Royal- 
mount Construction Ltd, wharf improve- 
ments. St Laurent P Q: Edouard Leger, 
interior alterations, Postal Station “O”. 
St Maurice de L’Echourie (Grant Ruis- 
seau) P Q: Marcel Cauvier & J E Keays, 
wharf extension. Barrie Ont: Bertram 
Bros, alterations for Air Filter Centre, 
RCAF Station. Burlington Ont: McNamara 
Construction Co Ltd, repairs to break- 
water. Kingston Ont: Dominion Bridge Co 
Ltd, replacing existing wood deck on 
bascule span of LaSalle Causeway. 
Kingston Ont: C D Cole Electric Co Ltd, 
fluorescent lighting installation. Hamilton 
Ont: Norman Stewart, alterations to public 
bldg. Oshawa Ont: Trans-Northern Engi- 
neer & Sales Co .Ltd, temporary postal 


accommodation. Ottawa Ont: Wilfrid D 
St Cyr, repairs & alterations to plumbing 
& ventilation systems, Parliament Bldgs; 
A Lanctot Construction Co, roof shelter 
for generator units, Booth St; W O Pick- 
thorne & Son Ltd, installation of security 
lighting, Royal Canadian Mint; William 
D’Aoust, supply & erection of shelving, 
Canadian Bank Note Bldg; Automatic 
Sprinkler Co of Canada, installation of 
sprinkler system, Elgin Annex bldg; Edge 
Ltd, installation of soot disposal system, 
central heating plant, Tunney’s Pasture; 
Montflex Ine, linoleum flooring, Temporary 
Bldgs Nos 6 & 9; William D’Aoust, alter- 
ations to Mortimer Bldg; Stanley G 
Brookes, construction of new transformer 
room, 35 George St. Prescott, Ont: Thos 
L Grooms, alterations to public bldg. 
Ridgeway Ont: Smith Bros Construction 
Co Ltd, erection of public bldg. Scarboro 
Ont: Eric Reilly Construction Ltd, erosion 
protection work, National Research 
Council. Windsor Ont: The Foundation Co 
of Canada Ltd, construction of Sandwich, 
Windsor, Amhertsburg Rlwy Bldg. Regina 
Sask: Olynyk Construction Ltd, construc- 
tion of drainage & sewerage systems. 
Edmonton Alta: McKenzie Electric, elec- 
trical work, Mercantile Bldg. Hartley Bay 
B C: Skeena River Piledriving Co, con- 
struction of float & approach. Port Alberni 
B C: Pacific Piledriving Co Ltd, float 
renewal. Quathiaski Cove B C: F Gagne 
& Son, wharf repairs & improvements. 
Sardis B C: Ricketts-Sewell Electric Ltd, 
installation of electrical distribution system, 
Coqualeetza Indian Hospital. Sturdies Bay 
B C: Victoria Piledriving Co Ltd, wharf 
repairs & improvements. Swmas to Hope 
B C: Fraser River Dredging Co, *dredg- 
ing, Fraser River; Cecil Carey, *dredging, 
Fraser River. Victoria B C: Canada Paint 
& Contracting Co, alterations to Belmont 
Bldg. 


Department of Transport 


Port aux Basques Nfld: M R Chappell, 
construction of transit shed. Indian Point 
P E I: Wallace Noye, Allison Raynor, 
James Noye, William Noye, renewal of 
protection wall on lighthouse pier. Seal 
Island N 8: L E Armstrong & P E Arm- 
strong, construction of dwelling. Forest- 
ville P @: North Shore Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of hardsurface runway at 
airport. Mont Joli P Q: Montcalm Con- 
struction Ine, installation of airport lighting 
facilities. Killarney Ont: N A McDougall, 
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construction of dwelling. Malton Ont: 
H J McFarland Construction Co Ltd, addi- 
tional airport development. Mississagi 
Strait Lightstation Ont: Thomas Prestage, 
construction of dwelling. Port Weller Ont: 
Gordon H Stewart, construction of dwell- 
ing. St Catharines Ont: R A _ Blyth, 
painting of bridge over Welland Canal. 
Embarras Alta: Yukon Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of single men’s barracks. 
150 Mile House B C: Malmquist & Vaupel 
Lid, construction of dwellings. 


——— a 


Prices and the Cost of Living’ 


Consumer Price Index, July 2, 1953 

The consumer price index rose half a 
point—0-4 per cent—between June 1 and 
July 2. It was the second consecutive rise 
following six consecutive declines. 

At July 2 the index stood at 115-4; on 
June 1 it was 114-9. 

The half-point rise was largely due to 
seasonal increases in eggs and fresh fruits 
and vegetables, which were the principal 
factors advancing the food index from 111-4 
to 112-7. Among other food items, beef 
was relatively unchanged; fresh pork was 
lower in price while cured pork products 
were higher; fractional increases were 
recorded for flour and bread, and similar 
decreases for cheese and butter. 

An increase in the clothing index from 
110-1 to 110-3 was mainly attributable to 
higher quotations for knitting yarns, over- 
alls and workshirts. The household opera- 
tion component advanced from 116-6 to 
117-0, reflecting increases in coal, gas and 
household help in a number of centres. 
The shelter index increased from 123-6 to 
123-9 following advances in both the rent 
and home-ownership sub-groups. 

In the other commodities and services 
group, higher quotations for newspaper 
subscriptions and drugs outweighed a 
decrease in personal care items; the index 
moved from 115-1 to 115-2. 


The index one year earlier (July 2, 1952) 
was 116-1; group indexes were: food 116-0, 
shelter 120-6, clothing 111-7, household 
operation 115-9, and other commodities and 
services 115-6. 


Cost-of-Living Index, July 2, 1953 

The cost-of-living index (1935-39=100) 
rose from 184-8 to 186:0 between June 1 
and July 2. At July 2, 1952, it was 188-0. 

Group indexes at July 2 (June 1 figures 
in parentheses) were: food 229-2 (225-7), 
rent 152-9 (152-5), fuel and light 153-5 
(152-6), clothing 206-5 (206-4), home 
furnishings and services 196:0 (196-2) and 
miscellaneous 149-2 (149-0). 

Group indexes one year earlier (July 2, 
1952) were: food 239-5, rent 147-9, fuel and 
light 149-8, clothing 209-1, home furnishings 
and services 196-7 and miscellaneous 147-4. 


City Cost-of-Living Indexes, June 1, 1953 


Mainly because of increases in food prices 
and rent, cost-of-living indexes advanced in 
each of the nine regional cities between 
May 1 and June 1, 1953. 

Prices of fresh and cured pork were 
substantially higher in all nine cities. Beef, 
eggs and fresh fruits and vegetables were 
generally firmer. Butter prices were mostly 
lower. 


*See Tables F-1 to F-6 at end of book. 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FROM JANUARY 1949 


Rents moved up in six cities but were 
unchanged in the remaining three. 

Slight increases in clothing prices were 
reported in six centres. Clothing indexes 
for Winnipeg and Saskatoon remained 
unchanged while a small drop was recorded 
for Toronto. 

Changes in the other three component 
group indexes were small and scattered 
throughout the nine cities. Among the 
more important changes were decreases in 
refrigerator prices in Halifax, Saint John, 
Montreal, Winnipeg and Edmonton; in- 
creases in laundry rates in Saint John and 
Montreal; and a seasonal decrease in coal 
prices in Vancouver. 

Composite city cost-of-living index point 
changes between May 1 and June 1 were: 
Montreal +1-8 to 190-1, Toronto +1:°3 to 
182-2, Saskatoon +1-2 to 183-4, Edmonton 
+1-2 to 177-8, Halifax +0°8 to 173-4, 
Saint John +0-8 to 181-0, Winnipeg +0-8 
to 177-2, St. John’s +0-1 to 101°2* and 
Vancouver +0-1 to 187-6. 


Wholesale Prices, June 1953 


Wholesale prices moved up 0-7 per cent 
between May and June but were still 2-1 
per cent below those a year earlier. The 
higher prices in June, compared with May, 
were concentrated mainly in animal 
products, although advances were noted in 
five other major groups. 


*Index on base June 1951—100. 


The animal product prices index advanced 
from 239-1 to 247-5 as a result of sharp 
increases in pork coupled with lesser in- 
creases for other livestock, fresh meats, eggs 
and unmanufactured leather. 

In the non-metallic group, advances in 
crude petroleum, sulphur, imported anth- 
racite coal and lime were responsible for 
a rise in the index from 173-9 to 176-4. 

‘Fibres, textiles and textile products index 
climbed from 241-2 to 241-7 as advances 
in worsted yarns, wool cloth and imported 
raw wool outweighed decreases in raw 
cotton, rayon fabrics, domestic raw wool 
and carpets. 

Slight increases in paint materials and 
inorganic chemicals were reflected in a 
change in the chemical products .group 
index from 176-2 to 176-4. 

The non-ferrous metals index advanced 
from 168-1 to 168-6 as a result of higher 
quotations for lead overbalancing declines 
for tin and copper ingots. 

The vegetable products index remained 
unchanged at 197-4 as increases in milled 
cereals, coffee, cocoa, potatoes, fresh fruits 
and molasses balanced losses for grains, 
livestock feeds, vegetable oils, rubber, 
unmanufactured tobacco and dried fruits. 

Iron and its products registered a further 
small decline for the second month; the 
index dropped from 221-2 to 220-6 because 
of continued weakness in steel scrap, which 
outweighed advances in castings and 
forgings and certain rolling mill products. 


COST-OF-LIVING INDEX FROM JANUARY 1946 


Index 1935-39=100 


Index 1935-38= 100 


Canadian farm product prices at terminal 
markets recorded a further advance in 
June, the index rising to 219-3 from 216-9 
in May. . 


/ 


Prices of residential building materials 
were slightly firmer in June; the composite 
index advanced to 284-1 from 282-8 in 
May. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, June, 1953* 


Time lost in industrial disputes resulting 
in work stoppages in the first six months 
of 1953 has been substantially below the 
idleness in the same period in 1952. The 
number of stoppages was down and there 
was a sharp decline in the number of 
workers involved. 

In June 1953, the time loss was some- 
what higher than in the previous month. 
No great amount of loss was shown by 
any one stoppage but four disputes with 
the greatest loss were: flour, cereal and 
feed mill workers at Peterborough, Ont., 
and Saskatoon, Sask.; salmon fishermen, 
seiners and gillnetters in British Columbia 
waters; yarns and carpet factory workers 
at Guelph, Ont; and shoe factory workers 
at Preston, Ont. 

Wages and related questions were the 
central issues in 24 of the 31 stoppages, 
causing more than 86 per cent of the total 
loss. Of the other disputes, three arose 
over union questions, three over causes 
affecting working conditions and one over 
dismissal of a worker. 

Preliminary figures for June 1953, show 
31 strikes and lockouts, involving 6,452 
workers, with a time loss of 57,346 man- 
working days, compared with 30 strikes and 
lockouts in May 1953, with 4,748 involved 
and a loss of 36,127 days. In June 1952, 
there were 42 strikes and lockouts with 
59,706 workers involved and a loss of 
717,845 days. 


For the first six months of 1953 prelim- 
inarly figures show 85 strikes and lockouts, 
involving 19,447 workers and a loss of 
210,438 days. In the same period in 1952 
there were 121 strikes and lockouts, with 
88,620 workers involved and a loss of 
1,329,153 days. 


Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in June 1953, was 0-07 per cent 
of the estimated working time; 0-04 per 
cent in May 1953; 0-87 per cent in June 
1952; 0-04 per cent for the first six months 
of 1953; and 0-27 per cent for the first six 
months of 1952. 


Of the 31 stoppages in June 1953, four 
were settled in favour of the workers, three 
in favour of the employers, six were com- 
promise settlements and two were indefinite 
in result, work being resumed pending final 
settlement. At the end of the month 16 
stoppages were recorded as unterminated. 


(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph nor 
does it include strikes and lockouts about 
which information has been received indi- 
cating that employment conditions are no 
longer affected but which the unions con- 
cerned have not declared terminated. Strikes 
and lockouts of this nature still in progress 
are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, Man., 
which began in November 8, 1945, and at 
Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, 
Alta., on May 30, 1946; and waitresses at 
Timmins, Ont., on May 23, 1952.) 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the Lapour GazerTe from month to 
month. Statistics given in the annual 
review and in this article are taken, as far 
as possible, from the government publica- 
tions of the countries concerned or from 
the International Labour Office Year Book 
of Labour Statistics. 


*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at end of book. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 

The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning 
in April 1953, was 107 and 14 were still in 
progress from the previous month, making 
a total of 121 during the month. In all 
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stoppages of work in progress, 20,400 
workers were involved and a time loss of 
76,000 working days caused. 

Of the 107 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in April, six, directly 
involving 800 workers, arose over demands 
for advances in wages, and 44, directly 
involving 7,300 workers, over other wage 
questions; two, directly involving 9800 
workers, over questions as to working hours; 
14, directly involving 3,100 workers, over 
questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons; 40, directly 
involving 1,600 workers, over other ques- 
tions respecting working arrangements; and 
one, directly involving 1,800 workers, was 
in support of workers involved in another 
dispute. 


Ceylon 

In 1952 there were 75. strikes directly 
involving 11,523 workers and causing a 
time loss of 56,404 man-working days. 


Japan 

For 1952 there were 590 industrial 
disputes resulting in work stoppages. These 
directly involved 1,623,610 workers result- 
ing in a time loss of 5,013,744 man-working 
days. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for May 1953, show 
525 work stoppages resulting from labour- 
management disputes beginning in the 
in which 270,000 workers were 
involved. The time loss for all work 
stoppages in progress during the month was 
3,000,000 man-days. Corresponding figures 
for April 1953, are 500 work stoppages 
involving 275,000 workers and a time loss 
of 2,500,000 days. 


month 


Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed, free of 
charge, by making application to the 
Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Students must apply through the library 
of their institution. Applications for loans 
should give the number (numeral) of the 
publication desired and the month in 
which it was listed in the Lasour GazerTn. 

List No. 60. 


Accidents 

1. U.S. Bureau of Labor Standards. 
Hazards in operating Bakery Machines. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1952. Pp. 22. 

2. U.S. Bureau of Labor Standards. 
Mr. Manager, Guard Your Investment in 
Manpower. Washington, G.P.O., 1953. 


Pp. 12. This pamphlet is about taking 
proper precautions for installing safe- 
guards for machinery. 

Arbitration, Industrial 

3. Backman, Jules. Economic Data 
utihzed in Wage Arbitration. Philadel- 


phia, University of Pennsylvania Press for 
the Labor Relations Council of the 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, 
1952. Pp. 56. 
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4, Freidin, Jesse. Labor Arbitration and 
the Courts.. Philadelphia, University of 
Pennsylvania Press for the Labor Rela- 
tions Council of the Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce, 1952. Pp. 58. 


5. Handsaker, Morrison. The Submis- 
sion Agreement in Contract Arbitration, 
by Morrison and Marjorie Handsaker. 
Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania 
Press for the Labor Relations Council of 
the Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, 1952. Pp. 101. 


6. Kennedy, Van Dusen. Arbitration in 
the San Francisco Hotel and Restaurant 
Industries. Philadelphia, University of 
Pennsylvania Press for the Labor Rela- 
tions Council of the Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce, 1952. Pp. 113. 


7. Kuhn, Alfred. Arbitration in Transit ; 
an Evaluation of Wage Criteria. Philadel- 
phia, University of Pennsylvania Press for 
the Labor Relations Council of the 
Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce, 1952. Pp. 203. 


8. Simkin, William E. Acceptability as 
a Factor in Arbitration under an Existing 
Agreement. Philadelphia, University of 
Pennsylvania Press for the Labor Relations 
Council of the Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce, 1952. Pp. 67. 


9. Skilton, Robert Henry. /ndustrial 
Discipline and the Arbitration Process. 
Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania 
Press for the Labor Relations Council of 
the Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, 1952. Pp. 76. 


10. Tripp, Louis Reed. Wage-Reopening 
Arbitration. Philadelphia, University of 
Pennsylvania Press for the Labor Rela- 
tions Council of the Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce, 1952. Pp. 108. 


11. Witte, Edwin Emil. Historical 
Survey of Labor Arbitration. Philadel- 
phia, University of Pennsylvania Press for 
Labor Relations Council of the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce, 1952. 
Pp. 64. 


Arbitration, Industrial — Railroad 
Employees 

12. Before the Board of Conciliation. 
Request for: 1. A Wage Increase of Forty- 
Five Cents per Hour, 2. Incorporation of 
a Cost of Living Bonus, 3. The Union Shop, 
4. Check-off of Union Dues, 6. Elimination 
of the Emergency Clause. Brief filed on 
Behalf of Seventeen Associated Railway 
Unions representing Non-Operating 
Employees, September 1952. Prepared by 
Alfred Stenger. Montreal, 1952. Pp. 114. 
—Appendiz. Montreal, 1952. Pp. 52— 
Rebuttal filed on Behalf of Seventeen 
Associated Railway Unions representing 
Non-Operating Employees. October 19852. 
Montreal, 1952. Pp. 27. 


Biographies 

13. Calmer, Alan. Labor Agitator; the 
Story of Albert R. Parsons. Haymarket 
drawings by Mitchell Siporin. New York, 
International Publishers, c1937, Pp. 126. 
Parsons was involved in the Haymarket 
Square Riot in Chicago in 1886. 


14. Williams, Francis. Hrnest Bevin, 
Portrait of a Great Englishman. With a 
foreword by the Rt. Hon. Clement Attlee. 
London, Hutchinson, 1952. Pp. 288. 


Collective Bargaining 


15. Kerr, Clark. Collective Bargaining 
in Postwar Germany. Berkeley, University 
of California, 1952. Pp. 324-342. 

16. Labor - Management Conference, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N.J. 
4th, 1952. What's Wrong with Collective 
Bargaining. New Brunswick, N.J., Institute 


of Management and Labor Relations, 
Rutgers University, 1952. Pp. 72. 
Economic Conditions 


17. Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America. Committee 


on Economic Policy. Free Markets and 


Free Men; Report. Washington, c1953. 
Ppe26: 
18. U.S. President, 1945-1953 


(Truman). Economic Report of the 
President transmitted to Congress, January 
1958. Washington, 1953. Pp. 218. 


Efficiency, Industrial 

19. California Personnel Management 
Association. Research Division. Work 
Simplification—The Consultive Approach to 
Methods Improvement. A stenographic 
brief of an address given before the 
California Personnel Management Associa- 
tion and the Personnel Section of the 


Western Management Association, by 
Allan H. Mogensen. Berkeley, 1951. 
Pos 163 

20. Weinlein, Tony. The Boss buys a 
Stop Watch. More Building Service 


Workers have been Time-Studied since 
Gilbert hatched His Formula. (In Report 
to Locals, Research Publication, Building 
Service Employees’ International Union. 
March 1952. V. 7, No. 3. Pp. 14.) .The 
Gilbert Formula was devised for the more 
efficient cleaning of office buildings. 

21. Woods (J.D.) & Gordon Limited, 
Toronto. What is Industrial Engineering? 
Toronto, n.d. Pp. 74. 


Employment Management 

22. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. How to boost Quality. 
Washington, c1953. (Pp. 12. 

23. California Personnel Management 
Association. Research Division. Organ- 
ization & Control of the Personnel Depart- 
ment. A special paper prepared for the 
California Personnel Management Associa- 
tion and the Personnel Section of the 
Western Management Association, by L. R. 
Gaiennie, Berkeley, 1952. Pp. 10. 

24. Yoder, Dale. Employment-Relations 
Functions and Budgets, by Dale Yoder and 
Lenore N. Wilson. New York, American 
Management Association, c1952. Pp. 11. 


Government Ownership 

25. Great Britain. Parliament. House 
of Commons. Select Committee on 
Nationalized Industries. Report from the 
Select Committee on Nationalized Indus- 
tries Together with the Proceedings of the 


Committee, Minutes of Evidence and 
Appendices. London, H.MS.O., 1952. 
Pp. 140. 

26. Haynes, William Warren. National- 
ization in Practice: the British Coal 
Industry. Boston, Division of Research, 


Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, Harvard University, 1953. Pp. 418. 
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Industrial Relations 


27. Leek, John Halvor. Government 
and Labor in the United States. New 
York, Rinehart, 1952. Pp. 336. 


28. McGill University, Montreal. Indus- 
trial Relations Centre. Fourth Annual 
Conference, April 21 and 22, 1952. Mont- 
real, 1952. Pp. 92. Contents—The 
expanding Canadian economy, by Dr. O. J. 
Firestone—Morale and motivation in a 
changing economy by Dr. Eugene Jacobson. 
—Trends in labor-Management relations, by 
Dr. J.. R. Coleman—Neutral participation 
in industrial disputes, by Dr. A. H. Myers. 
—Men, work and welfare in an expanding 
economy, by Dr. F. Cyril James. 


Industry 


29. American Management Association. 
Corporate Finance and Taxation ... New 
York, c1938. Pp. 36. 


30. Great Britain. Central Statistical 
Office. The Index of Industrial Produc- 
tion. London, H.M.S.0O., 1952. Pp. 54. 


International Agencies 


31. Turner, Arthur C. Bulwark of the 
West ; Implications and Problems of NATO. 
Toronto, Ryerson Press, 1953. Pp. 106. 


32. World Peace Foundation, Boston. 
The United Nations at work: Basic Docu- 
ments. Boston, 1947. Pp. 147. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


33. Canada. Department of Labour. 
Legislation Branch. Provincial Labour 
Standards concerning Child Labour, Holi- 
days, Hours of Work, Minimum Wages, 
Weekly Rest-Day and Workmen’s Com- 
pensation. Ottawa, 1952. Pp. 25. 

34. Japan. 
Labor Code. 
1953. Pp. 781. 


Laws, Statutes, Ete. Japan 
Tokyo, Ministry of Labor, 


Labour Unions 


35. International Federation of 
Christian Trade Unions. Survey of the 
Earlier Congresses of the I.F.C.T.U. and 
the Development of the International 
Christian Trade Union Movement. Utrecht, 
1952. Pp. 8. 


36. Lipset, Seymour Martin. Democracy 
in Private Government; a Case Study of 
the International Typographical Union. 
Berkeley, 1952. Pp. 48-65. 

37. Luyt, R. E. Trade Unionism in 
African Colonies. Johannesburg, South 
African Institute of Race Relations, 1949. 
Pp. 42. 

38. Pugh, (Sir) Arthur. Men of Steel, 
by One of Them; a Chronicle of Eighty- 
Eight Years of Trade Unionism in the 
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British Iron and Steel Industry. London, 
Tron and Steel Trades Confederation, 1951. 


Pp. 624. 
39. Rose, Arnold Marshall. Union 
Solidarity: The Internal Cohesion of a 


Labor Union. Minneapolis, University of 
Minnesota Press, 1952. Pp. 209. 


Labouring Classes 

40. Hardy, Frank J. Power without 
Glory; a Novel in Three Parts, by Frank 
J. Hardy, “Ross Franklyn.” 4th ed. 
Melbourne, Realist Print. and Pub. Co., 
1951. Pp. 669. This novel concerns an 
opportunistic Australian sports promoter 
who used the Australian Labour Party and 
trade unions for his own use. 

41. Hong Kong. Labour Department. 
Annual Report . . . 1950/51. Hong Kong, 
1952. 1 Pamphlet. 

42. Labour Party (Great Britain). The 


Socialist International. Foreword by 
Morgan Phillips. London, 1953. Pp. 20. 
Management 


43. American Management Association. 
Operating under Decentralized Manage- 
ment. New Goals in Economic and Labor 
Policies. New York, 1949. Pp. 31. 

44. American Management Association. 
Organization Controls and Executive Com- 
pensation. New York, c1948. Pp. 54. 

45. American Management Association. 
Problems and Policies of Decentralized 
Management. New York, c1952. Pp. 28. 


Occupations 

46. Canada. Department of Labour. 
Economics and Research Branch. Forge 
Shop Occupations. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1952. Pp: 16: 

47. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Employment Outlook in Printing Occu- 


pations. A reprint from the 1951 Occupa- 
tional Outlook Handbook. Washington, 
G.P.O., 1953. Pp. 299-330. 
Older Workers 

48. Conference on the Problem of 


Making a Living While Growing Old, 
Philadelphia, 1952. Proceedings of 
the Joint Conference on the Problem 
of Making a Lwing While Grow- 
ing Old, May 22, 23, 1952, Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia. Sponsored 
jointly by Temple University School of 
Business and Public Administration Bureau 
of Economic and Business Research and 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry Bureau of 
Employment Security. Philadelphia, 
Temple University, 1952. Pp. 168. 

49. U.S. Bureau of Employment 
Security. Workers are Young Longer; a 
Report of the Findings and Implications 


of the Public Employment Service Studies 
of Older Workers in Five Cities. Wash- 
ington, 1952. 1 Volume. 


Productivity of Labour 

50. Anglo-American Council on Produc- 
tivity. Final Report of the Council. 
London, 1952. Pp. 40. 

51. British Productivity Council. Frwit 
and Vegetable Storage and Pre-Packaging. 
Report of a visit to the U.S.A. in 1951 by 
a Specialist Team on fruit and vegetable 
storage and pre-packaging. London, 1953. 
Pp. 64. 

52. British Productivity Council. Jn- 
spection in Industry. Report of a visit to 
the U.S.A. in 1951 of a Specialist Team on 
inspection methods in industry. London, 
195d nepal: 

53. British Productivity Council. Plant 
Maintenance. Report of a visit to the 
US.A. in 1952 of a Specialist Team on 
plant maintenance. London, 1952. Pp. 70. 

54. British Productivity Council. Plastics 
Moulding. Report of a Productivity Team 
representing the British plastics moulding 
industry which visited the United States 
of America in 1952. London, 1953. Pp. 80. 


Profit-Sharing 

55. Profit-Sharing Research Founda- 
tion, Long Island City, New York. 
Profit Sharing in practice: Report on Visits 
to Profit-Sharing Establishments, 1951-1952, 
by P. A. Knowlton, director of research. 
Long Island City, N.Y., 1952. Pp. 65. 

56. Profit-Sharing Research Founda- 
tion, Long Island City, New York. 
Studies in Profit Sharing: 1. Discontinued 
Plans; 2. Plan Changes, by P. A. Knowlton, 
director of research. Long Island City, 
N-Y., 1952: Pp: 32: 


Social Security 

57. Hall, Mary Penelope. The Social 
Services of Modern England. London, 
Routledge & K. Paul, 1952. Pp. 332. 

58. U.S. Social Security Administration. 
Division of Research and _ Statistics. 


Social Security Financing, by Ida. C. 
Merriam. Washington, G.P.O., 1953. 
Pp. 204. 


Wages and Hours 

59. Printing Industry Parity Committee 
for Montreal and District. Distribution 
of Employees according to Wage Rates 
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A—tLabour Force 


TABLE A-1.—ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF CANADIAN MANPOWER 


(Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


Week Ended May 16, 1953 


Week Ended April 18, 1953 


Males Females 


Less than 35 hours 


Total Total Males Females 

Total civilian noninstitutional population........... 10,006 4,995 5,011 10, 002 4,993 5,009 
A> Civilian labour ford6...... csr ccs ncceccntacuecees 5,321 4,151 1,170 5,241 4,097 1,144 
Persons at work.............. Ree ellie se gaes Seite? 5,108 3,969 1,139 4,941 3,834 1,107 
BB DOVER OF TOTS IG sie cules. Piaisias F089 nie pisierejceio e's 4,720 3, 767 953 4,645 3,674 971 
388 202 186 296 160 136 
Usually work 35 hours or more.............- 177 130 47 104 88 16 

(a) Laid off for part of the week.......... “3 Le be * bd ba 

(bon short time sjiesis sia ae dsie sc ervanecs 25 19 be 24 20 * 

(c) lost job during the week............... * * * i * ag 

‘9 found job during the week............- hg hs - £ * * 

e) bad weather...........ccsesereceseees 20 20 * 22 21 “ 

(Pyallneeseeein..» taca ctee ha cis's vcleinstiy ss ose 20 15 * 25 19 bd 

g) industrial dispute..............-ss080: ! * * bs ss * 

Bi) SVACHUION ve oN ciclsicies ce iP s.s.« oisiateeina ens <2 24 14 10 ~ . - 

z Rye OGUGE so tava cigs aials oieeniclaip Soin soue vans a. oi2\s 73 49 24 16 14 * 
Usually work less than 35 hours............- 211 72 139 192 72 120 
Persons with jobs not at work...............+5+- 99 80 19 135 112 23 
Usually work 35 hours or more..........+..+- ~ 96 78 18 131 109 22 

(a) laid off for full week.............+-+00+ ll = 4 27 24 . 

eb) ad Weabhererns athe tee easton sae Ld - bd . - 
6) mallness.). clea sacs 54 45 = 62 50 12 

(d) industrial dispute. . s ~ 2 5 = ¢ 

(ey SvacatiOniieds cess copes See *P 20 14 * 18 13 * 

(f) Motheradonel neues wciiieacincie ore fasts s 9:5: oe * . 16 14 ve 
Usually work less than 35 hours............. ne “ = 3 a 
Persons without jobs and seeking work “)........ 114 102 12 165 151 14 
B. Persons not in the labour force...........-..+-.+ 4,685 844 3,841 4,761 896 3,865 

(a) permanently unable or too old to work 181 115 66 175 117 58 
(b) keeping house...........-eeeceeeeeees 3,316 be 3,314 3,338 hd 3,336 
(c) going to school. .,..-s.ccsnccerieeerinscre 663 334 329 681 346 335 
(d) retired or voluntarily idle............. 509 383 126 547 419 128 
HG) OCG T a sie tele «ws cs ptoie. sis aintoisitinie vie aie aivisie = 16 10 2 20 12 uf 


ee EEE Ee aE 


(1) Included here are only those who did not work during the entire survey week and were reported looking for work. 
For all those who were reported as seeking work during the survey week, see Table A-2. 


* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-2._PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


See nn 


Week Ended May 16, 1953 


Total 

Total looking for work..... race adlaee A 124 

Without jobss.....cidrcusoececsieerise 114 

Under 1 month. . as 36 

1- 3 months..... 38 

4- 6 months............ 27 

FelZ MONtOR’ ovsscecsageccs sues 10 
1818 MONthS. cscs ce scecnersscres Me 
AD— And OVER! vis anccicsscncessess . 

Worked..... BEE Gah poe emily aes tere 10 
1-14 Hours... cree ccevsencccsees be 
DSS TROUIB s oiaie accel ais ia ove e'ne es s 


Week Ended April 18, 1953 


Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Full-Time | Part-Time Total Full-Time 
Work Work Work 

113 ll 176 158 

105 ~ 165 151 
eee ae 10 = 
— — * — 
= = * = 
* * 11 7 
* * * * 
* * * * 


Seeking 
Part-Time 
Work 


18 


ene eget et 


* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-3.—_REGIONAL DISTRIBUTIONS, WEEK ENDED MAY 16, 1953 


(Estimates in thousands) 


PBT Man 
a--- Canada Nfld. N.S. Quebee | Ontario Sask Bic: 
N.B. Alta 
The Labour Force 
Both Sezes.. 5,321 108 406 1,512 1,903 960 432 
Agricultural. . ele 892 = 65 212 219 372 22 
Non- Agricultur pl, . 4,429 106 341 1,300 1, 684 588 410 
Males%y- tics oie 4,151 88 327 1,177 1,453 773 333 
‘Agricultural... otcatte dee ve Pate tte 843 . 62 207 208 347 17 
Non-Agricultural. . 3,308 86 265 970 1,245 426 316 
Females. . 1,170 20 79 335 450 187 99 
Agricultural. . 49 x * = 11 25 ~ 
Non- Agricultural 1,121 20 76 330 439 162 94 
All ages'.t meen ces 5,231 108 406 1,512 1, 903 960 432 
14-19 years..... 498 14 39 179 152 89 25 
20-24 years..... 734 18 55 240 241 130 50 
25-44 years.. 2,461 50 184 697 886 435 209 
45-64 years. . 1,414 23 108 355 540 259 129 
65 years and over. 214 ~ 20 41 84 47 19 
Persons with Jobs 
All status aeoupe var 5, 207 103 390 1,469 1,876 949 420 
Males.. aan cr 4,049 83 311 1,139 1,429 764 323 
Females.......... : 1,158 20 79 330 447 185 97 
Agricultural....... 887 ng 64 211 218 3871 21 
Non-Agricultural. .. 4,320 101 326 1,258 1, 658 578 399 
Paid workers........... 3,902 84 285 1,139 1,510 533 351 
Males....... aan 2,870 67 216 835 1,102 384 266 
Bemalesye2i van cote oe ee eh ne. 1,032 17 69 304 408 149 85 
Persons without Jobs and Seeking Work 
Both! Sexes. pice. «sie ae «mainte cidade cietele ac 114 bd 16 43 27 11 12 
Persons not in the Labour Force 
BOUND. SEXeSEN. <tr ea. encore echt 4,685 130 438 1,306 1,541 838 432 
Males igs. vcs semen acer ae 844 35 87 215 252 153 102 
Females 3, 841 95 351 1,091 1,289 685 330 
* Less than 10,000. 
TABLE A-4.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 
Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
; B.C. Canada | Adult 
Month Atlantic | Quebee | Ontario | Prairies te Total Males 
1949 Dotal Ls late bce alee 2,777 18,005 48, 607 17,904 7,924 95,217 39, 044 
1950—Total... .. 2,198 | 13,575 | 39,041] 12,975 6,123 | 73,912 30, 700 
LO5AT otal. it ees cd coe eee 3,928 46,033 | 104,842 25, 165 14,423 | 194,391 95,818 
L952—Total 228 rr ee cee eee 4,531 35,318 86, 059 23,560 15, 030 | 164,498 66, 083 
1062 —=Jan-—-Maystroisic: ve is anon. 2,065 | 18,173 | . 44,270 | 10,673 6,907 | 82,088 37,786 
1866-—Jan-May aoe. 3. 0k eee ee meee 1,912 11,099 30, 982 10,901 5,066 59,960 24,727 
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TABLE A-5.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


= 
ga | o ie = 

S heeds] § aS ws 2 

ou, eS ce = ay 888 oO 

38 a a S Pic Eines od 

Month = 8 oe o_ 5 Ha | 28s 2 a 

reat = S58] 38 = =~ | on S 5 3 

2 § Bag | ge s 3 as | S85 5 p is 

So = ae S el 2 “SE BLS iy tas 5 a 

g = = aaa | gs $s a bo Boe Q q 2 

ap 2 ree) 3.8 i 50 26 BOS a a) ° 

=A 0 H O OR nD < RH P=P—16) Hw jo) H 
1951—Total.......... 4,001 BGT leven slarevess:leciteste aie |farete overs ove DE BOO Wicriclae siesellidiese aus ai elins eta dce « 5,402 | 114,786 
1952—Total.......... COD 4a). GC, QOD. Ie tai tere. o1< leurtatnce stele [ilove sie sie DG OD ie cies ake 's Uxicinidn dha [pase oleae 1,526 | 85,029 
1952—Jan.-May...... Palle? ca WN Ustel amass de] wusivmige spre wesldes OE Dida Wada ach alereeais («ae <iq eres 793 | 46,060 
1953—Jan.-May...... 3,644 | 2,371 698 1,276 | 4,342 | 7,955 281 9,282 | 2,439 382 | 32,670 


Due to changes in occupational classifications, comparisons with earlier periods can not be made for all groups. 
Where possible, comparisons are indicated in the above table. 


TABLE B-1._ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


1948—Average............. 
1944—Average............. 
1945—Average............. 
1946—Average............. 
1947—Average............. 
1948—Average............. 
+1949—Average............ 
1950—A verage 
1951—Average............. 
1952—Average............. 


1950—December 


October 
November... 
December... 


1952—January.... 


(0 {1 70} «2 Oe Pr 


+ Includes Newfoundland, since 1949. 


B—Labour Income 


($ Millions) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
. Utilities, 
tae Transport- there Sapplé, 
Forestry, Manu- Construc- ation, | NAN mentary 
Fishing, facturing tion Commun Gadadine Labour Total 
a con Storage, ment) Income 
rade 

32 168 21 86 78 14 399 
33 171 17 95 83 13 412 
35 156 19 100 90 13 413 
41 147 25 114 103 14 444 
42 177 34 134 114 17 518 
49 203 41 154 131 19 597 
49 214 47 169 147 21 647 
55 231 47 180 156 24 693 
70 270 52 208 178 28 806 
76 299 62 230 197 31 895 
64 251 50 193 162 26 746 
63 249 42 189 164 27 734 
63 252 41 190 162 25 733 
60 257 39 193 175 26 750 
60 263 45 199 171 27 765 
66 266 52 205 177 28 794 
72 273 55 211 179 28 818 
71 273 55 212 179 30 820 
72 277 60 214 180 29 832 
76 282 61 217 182 29 847 
81 280 = 60 219 188 30 858 
83 280 60 223 191 30 867 
81 286 52 222 188 29 858 
79 279 49 215 188 29 839 
80 284 47 216 193 29 849 
74 290 48 218 193 29 852 
63 291 53 222 193 30 852 
69 292 60 227 197 30 875 
71 292 61 231 200 30 885 
71 294 70 234 201 31 901 
78 304 75 234 197 31 919 
80 312 74 236 198 31 931 
82 314 77 239 202 32 946 
83 318 75 242 202 32 952 
76 322 62 245 205 32 942 
71 317 58 247* 203 32 928 
69 322 56 235 207 31 920 
61 325 57 236 213 32 924 
61 326 63 253° 213 33 949 


* Includes retroactive wage payment to railway employees. 


C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT INDEX NUMBERS BY PROVINCES 


(Average calendar year 1939 = 100.) (The latest figures are subject to revision.) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 
Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At May 1, employers in the 
principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,403,162. 


g 

i” é @ 

Year and Month ah ee e gees ‘6 

ear and Mo sg gs] as 5 8 2 8 2 g 4 FI 

g eee |e | eel a | 2) 3) 4) 2 lee 

Me lad & 

oO |e |4alama!| o!o | Ss | a 4 kas 

TOGA VOTH LO ou. cruceaeuse he chev tioe hs Kabir eat 158-3 146-5] 137-2) 172-7] 150-9} 163-9} 156-0} 185-8) 158-9] 174-1 
MOAB =A VOPGOi.§ vis deci c'c a placeae Sue mmiien ven vlogs 165-0 161-0} 148-4) 174-2) 156-2) 171-2) 162-0} 139-0) 168-9) 181-6 
TQAO—A VOrnvOd veces tues ouiee Steeane cv aNinnisrean 165-5 157-0} 149-0} 165-6] 154-3) 173-1] 166-7} 139-7] 180-3) 179-3 
LOBOS AVOTAZS ists creniotieematodns WentaW en rrpsyeen tne 168-0 173-1} 142-5} 169-9] 155-0) 177-7] 168-0} 140-8} 188-5) 180-7 
ORLA OLARO i, orcs area atie eiaiy ME Re alsin nic kl ent 180-2 176-8} 149-4) 180-5) 168-5) 191-0) 173-2) 148-1) 202-6) 190-3 
RUGS HA VOTORO Ss FTN ie Ce ca ERATE Oe ee tae tee te 184-7 193-4! 155-0] 181-3] 175-0} 193-8) 176-7] 155-7] 217-9) 191-3 
Jan. TPR AD Ae, ch alana selene mR aiwes saa oiealeccee 181-0 175-2} 149-2] 190:7] 171-7] 190-3} 173-0} 152-1] 206-0) 186-4 
Webinar als (L0Ga 20; suhinc cats ar naeiee naw hone < tak 177-8 183-4} 150-9} 186-3} 169-0} 187-6) 169-1) 142-4) 201-7) 179-9 
INaKGe Lh nACUR. war raineah es eee eee tase eects 178-0 160-6} 146-7} 185-3) 169-6) 187-5) 167-8) 141-7] 201-8) 183-9 
AR ee Las RUOR ages clamie te xsxe ate cate aibics wR VaINee 177-9 213-4] 148-9} 192-4] 166-4! 187-6} 168-8} 142-0) 201-6] 188-6 
EGY Ls GOS tna Joc avais acre. onnetmene ener aie 177-4 175-6) 146-2) 167-4) 164-2) 188-3] 170-9} 147-3] 207-0) 192-7 
MLO! dy ODO u earners qnicte usare/e.raioaleciete te ore ge 182-5 191-7} 151-5} 174-6) 170-9] 191-6) 176-6] 158-5) 214-1) 195-1 
MINE RDO S ah Ws hens orcs seltaaes FeteGee cadue ee 185-5 199-4} 160-6] 178-6) 177-3] 196-5] 179-2} 162-3) 222-4) 171-2 
ANGELS SLOOG ctereiccciers pine o ctace mek commie ei eeaition 188-8 207-9) 160-4) 172-3] 183-5) 195-9] 182-7) 166-1) 231-5) 183-9 
Serie ae LO 2 vie Gino:seibifis siuospibiso a uta ee cerca sieiale 190-6 209-2} 163-8) 183-5) 179-3} 198-3] 182-7) 164-2) 235-3) 201-9 
OGte Fy TOG 2 . schixsivatci cee ere a eate dpeiete et ears 192-6 205-4] 163-6] 186-0] 182-1} 200-7] 183-0) 162-4] 230-7] 206-3 
INOVi eM ADO Seca occtaat. co Batts otave oe sinecsudielaare 192-3 199-8] 160-2) 177-1] 182-8] 200-4) 182-6} 164-2} 231-3) 205-2 
GOs melbay LUDA; Mictacleticis.s shuc-ceoon Wice mie sea temigs pala 192-2 199-0} 158-0} 180-9} 183-1) 200-7) 183-9} 164-7] 231-6) 200-8 
Was we A ehODais eo anasriisicsicr cusmChn rms eel ea 187-0 184-4) 154-5) 178-9] 175-6) 198-2] 177-9} 158-5] 226-6] 190-7 
Ore ol AOOd sauces coe: aceon eat 182-5 176-5} 151-1] 167-3] 171-3) 195-7] 173-3] 148-4) 219¢3) 181-1 
MRSS AGUS ctretise la sina tees aie a Nets dem cena ate 182-0 167-6] 146-7] 164-3] 170-6) 195-4) 170-9] 147-6) 221-3) 183-1 
PANTIES) pil pL GOOis; 0-4 firsetesaa.t-s/uniaca Simalerel test neice pe 182-0 168-0} 145-5) 161-3) 169-1} 196-0} 171-5} 147-7] 219-3] 187-5 
May 01 © 1853. Witoste oct ccomteesararc cts as 184-0} 177-6) 146-5} 159-1) 171-9] 197-0] 174-8] 152-5} 223-3] 190-8 

Percentage Distribution of Employees of Re- 

porting Establishments at May 1, 1953. 100-0 0-2) 3-4 2-3) 29-0| 43-6 5-2 2-3; 5-0} 9-0 


Norn:-—The percentage distribution given above shows the proportion of employees in the indicated province, to 
the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the latest date. 


TABLE C-2.—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1939 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
Year and Month Pais Aaa eee pte Oo ME ee LM ee Wee 
; _ |Aggregate| Average Aggregate] Average 
Employ Weekly |Wagesand ae Employ- Weekly |Wagesand Wages and 


ment | Payrolls | Salaries aries | ment | payrolls | Salaries Salaries 


1980—Average,.......s.s00re0s 100-0 100-0 100-0 | $ 23.44 100-0 100-0 100-0] $ 22.79 


1947—Average... 158-3 245-2 154-4 36.19 171-0 272-7 159-5 36.34 
1948—A verage, 165-0 282-9 170-9 40.06 176-0 314-1 178-5 40. 67 
1949—A verage. 165-5 303-7 183-3 42.96 175-9 339-2 192-9 43.97 
1950—A verage. 168-0 321-8 191-3 44.84 177°5 360-2 202-8 46.21 
1951—Average..,. 180-2 381-3 211-6 49.61 190-0 427-6 224-9 51.25 
1952—Average. .. 184-7 426-1 230-9 54,13 192-4 474-0 246-2 56.11 
Jan. 1, 1952. 181-0 388-8 215-1 50.42 183-6 417-8 227-4 51.82 
Feb. 1, 1952. 177-8 402-9 226-9 53.19 185-2 449-9 242-9 55.36 
Mar. 1, 1952. 178-0 409-0 230-2 53.95 187:3 458-0 244-5 55.73 
Apr 1, 1952. 177-9 411-5 231-7 54,32 188-3 467-2 248-1 56.55 
May 1, 1952. 177-4 410-6 231-8 54,34 188-7 468-4 248-1 56.55 
June 1, 1952, 182-5 420-2 230-7 54,08 190-9 470-1 246-2 56.10 
July 1, 1952. 185-5 426-3 230-2 53.96 191-4 470-1 245-5 55.95 
Aug 1, 1952. 188-8 433-3 229-9 53.89 194-1 474-6 244-4 55.71 
Sept. 1, 1952. 190-6 442-7 232-7 54.55 198-5 490-9 247-3 56.36 
Oct 1, 1952. 192-6 452-2 235-2 55.12 200-8 503-0 250-5 
Nov. 1, 1952. 192-3 455-8 237-4 55.65 199-8 505-7 57.66 
Dee. 1, 1952. 192-2 459-5 239-4 56.12 199-6 512-2 256-5 58.46 
Jan. 1, 1953. 187-0 428-7 229-6 53.81 196-3 473-2 241-0 54.93 
Feb. 1, 1953. 182-5 441-1 242-0 56.72 197-6 510-3 258-1 58 
Mar. 1, 1953. 182-0 445-0 244-9 57.40 199-5 518-7 260-0 59.25 
Apr 1, 1953. 182-0 444-4 244-6 57.33 201-1 524-5 260-8 59.44 
ay 1, 1953. 184-0 450-8 245-3 57.51 201-5 525-7 260-8 59.44 


1TIncludes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging) (2) Mini includi illing), i . ing. 
(4) Construction. (5) Transportation, storege i see ee “6) Pap autuity Goerstion. (7)"Taade. (8) finance 
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TABLE C-3.—AREA AND INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS 
AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1939 = 100) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Index Numbers (1939 = 100) Average Weekly 
marie _ = —— Wages and Salaries 
Area and Industry E]MPLOY MENT Payrouis 
May 1] Apr. 1 | May 1 | May 1] Apr. 1 | May 1| May 1{ Apr. 1 | May 1 
1953 1953 1952 1953 1953 1952 1953 1953 1952 
$ $ $ 
(a) Provinces 
Prince Edward Island...............: 177°6 168-0 175-6 406+1 384-9 364-6 45.52 45.61 41,32 
INES Vas SOOGLE. Scatter Ree okies 146-5 145°5 146-2 837-4 332-2 324-9 49.38 48.97 47.62 
Wew Bruns widk it. ccvstiiatcisccectee’s 159+1 161-3 167°+4 886°1 394-5 383-8 49.35 49,72 46.53 
Quebec RES LTR She te Rahs lerw clo sjehtias 171-9 169-1 164-2 440-1 435°4 401-0 54.51 54.83 52.00 
MUNCRIO Ns eae vince cients aieiv.e waht 197-0 196-0 188-3 480-0 475-7 432-2 59.71 59.48 56.27 
UCN ha] of the ea A ee a 174-8 W71-5 170-9 374-1 363-6 342-6 55.06 54.52 51.57 
RBS AtChE WANG kh i chutes felsicv/e siete 152-5 147-7 147-3 340°8 327-3 307-8 §4.12 53.64 50.66 
A TESERGA CURE CRT Penta deelaaevharessiidaiaw e's 223-3 219-3 207-0 513-8 498-2 441-6 58.52 57.78 54,27 
British OoOwMMHA sess oh siteveas vecwates 190-8 187-5 192-7 467-7 451-7 444-5 63.72 62.64 59.97 
GCA NADAS Patt ncuh sahiltaavccenwes 184-0 | 182-0 | 177-4] 450-8 | 444-4] 410-6] 57.51 | 57.33 54.34 
(b) Merroponiran AREAS 
Sydney..... TOT TGIONLL AE TOC aoe ee 109-8 110-6 111-7 292-6 278-6 294-9 59.56 56.31 59.01 
FIAT Ree eer ee aaa he ac'g'v Mins 206°7 215-5 209°9 415-1 439-3 399-9 47.20 47.90 14,62 
SIAN ET ODD eateries lata vtec onteetoerthe 165-3 186-0 170-6 345-7 384-6 342-5 44.80 44.30 13.02 
U9 (Te) oY ir ye A Ry Hai ogy >, eam ee 166-4 162-3 153-8 419-2 407-2 359-8 46.94 46.74 43.60 
RHEXTOOKG! trate necshok atte titer aes aah 168-7 169-6 170-4 409-4 418-4 392°9 47.15 47.95 44.74 
ITO PUL GLY. 7 thine cia teria onlsle ve 164-9 157°9 171-1 435-9 423-3 422-5 52.90 53.65 49.40 
Drnmmondvillereasatcerscdeevssen ss 173-8 172-4 184-7 474-8 477-1 460°5 52.30 52.97 47.73 
WiOntreal Sioa. Crk sca CS Pas laste ios 189-3 187-2 177-7 461°3 454-7 409-8 55.68 55.51 52.73 
Ottawa—Hull 188-7 188-7 187-1 417-9 417-3 3891+] 51,22 51.14 48.42 
Peterborough 193-8 191-0 196-1 547-7 548-8 538-3 59.70 60.71 57.98 
Oahawe s Sis. Seeks 307°6 308°1 251-3 876-0 888-6 675-0 67.22 68.08 63.53 
Niagara Falls 314-4 305-6 269-5 924-5 897°8 701-7 71.03 70.97 62.75 
St. Catharines 243-4 243-2 238-1 663 +2 659°7 622-1 66,86 66,55 64,12 
LOPE Aecie marten t cecint: cporaahs csi’ t 210-0 209-1 196-0 499-3 494-4 439-6 60.06 59.73 56.66 
208-4 207-9 202-5 533-2 532-6 490-0 61.88 61.97 58.59 
191-0 193 +3 211-4 532-0 527-8 588-8 57.87 56,72 57.83 
167-4 165-0 152-9 441-0 435-2 376-7 54,15 54.18 50.55 
184°8 183-9 170-6 478-6 476-8 416-0 54.97 55.03 51.81 
185+1 182-7 174-2 432-5 427-3 389-0 70.14 70.23 67.09 
204°7 202-8 189-1 474-0 465-4 416-0 54.79 54.29 52.09 
311-2 313°3 311-6 803 +1 812-7 756-7 71.44 71.81 67.32 
247°5 243-8 234-1 618-8 618-3 554-8 69.61 70.59 66,07 
260°4 256-3 238-2 629-9 629-2 575-3 64.14 65.10 64.20 
237-6 | 231-1] 226-2 | 565-7 | 535-7 | 505-5 | 60.7 59.17 56.81 
176-6 174°3 171°3 874-7 367-6 343-2 51.80 51,48 48.87 
177-9 175-1 164°6 391-0 383 +8 344°7 50.06 49.94 47.42 
Saskatoon age stone ty ates tens 199-0 190-6 189-0 443-6 423-6 396-9 49.32 49.18 46.60 
TON CON er ee cee ere cians Fi ls wie’ 807 +7 295-9 257-2 770-4 723+1 562-9 58.98 57.56 51.48 
AIRALY eee tate beds daisies 230-0 228-8 219-8 495-1 487-9 451-6 55.50 54.99 52,88 
VANCOUVER, cco resem Mle a sa Yeigisee vale 200°5 200-8 202-4 472+1 466-3 455-0 59.06 58.25 56.37 
WIGtGMI pees rae ch een teins + dlilaies/0 0° 231-9 | 229-3 | 223-7] 546-7] 537-7 | 501-6 | 56.51 | 56.20 53.74 
(c) INDUSTRIES 
Forestry (chiefly logging)............. 93-0 | 123-9 | 123-1 | 821-2] 428-6] 400-8] 59.81 | 59.89 56.38 
Miningesiecs Creede wets eas ndeeieds 120-5 120-6 122-4 284-0 280°+7 276-1 68.02 67.19 65.09 
BLAU UEMOEUN EE et scsi itie's aint e aetteterni ste caicte 201-5 201-1 188-7 525-7 524-5 468-4 59.44 59.44 56.55 

Phitra bla\Goods’s ay ait ss de's oe 264-4 263 °3 243°3 696-8 694-9 608-2 64.04 64,12 60.73 

Non-Durable Goods -| 161-0 160-9 153°5 402-9 402-1 368-0 54.57 54.51 52.28 
CONACCLION ete ete cals cb tp ahs sacs 175-0 | 156-8 | 174-2 | 556-5 | 509-5 | 512-9} 59.77 | 61.07 55.35 
Transportation, storage, communi- 

BOUON steht Ped cua ctrl ect fates 183-1 | 176-7 | 181-1 | 302-5 | 872-2 | 358-9] 61.32 | 60.26 56.70 
Public utility operation............... 195-4 192-4 188-4 429-5 425+1 395-6 64.73 65.05 61,82 
PRLS He se car Lae Fo Lacincenne 181-0 180-1 173-2 402-5 396°3 863 °9 48.58 48.06 45.91 
Finance, insurance and rea} estate...... 182-6 | 182-5 178-3 | 327-4] 325-0} 304-3 | 52.17] 51.84 49.65 
BAESIGO SC Leh es Oe ta ch Peni hteeie Farey aes 190-7 | 189-3 | 183-7 | 420-9] 415-1 | 3876-1} 387.05 | 36.80 84.22 
Industrial composite...............6.. 184-0 | 182-0 | 177-4 | 450-8 | 444-4 | 410-6 | 57.51 | 57.38 54.34 


1 Includes wood products, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, non-ferrous metal products, electrical 
apparatus and supplies and non-metallic mineral products. The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 


industries. : 
2 Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants and business and recreational services. 
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Tables C-4 to C-6 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1 te 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.— HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-hours and Hourly earnings, D.B.S. 


All Manufactures Durable Goods Non-Durable Goods 
Year and Month E Average | Average : Average | Average Average | Average 
oe Hourly | Weekly ave Hourly | Weekly pace Hourly | Weekly 
ours | Earnings | Wages ours | Earnings | Wages : Earnings | Wages | 
No. ets. $ No. cts. $ No. cts. $ | 
1945—Average...... 44-3 69-4 30.7 44-7 76-7 34.28 43-7 60-7 26.53 
1946—Average...... 42-7 70-0 29.87 42-8 76-4 32-70 42-6 63-8 27.18 
1947—Average...... 42-5 80°3 34.13 42-7 87-2 37.23 42-3 73-4 31.05 
1948—Average...... 42-2 91-3 38.53 42-3 98-4 41.62 42-0 84-0 35.28 
1949—Average...... 42-3 98-6 41.71 42-5 106-5 45.26 42-0 90-6 38.05 
1950—Average...... 42-3 103-6 43 82 42-5 112-0 47.60 42-2 95-2 40.17 
1951—Average...... 41-8 116-8 48.82 42-0 125-8 52.84 41-7 107-2 44.70 
1952—Average...... 41-5 129-2 53.62 41-6 139-8 58.16 41:3 117-4 48.49 
*Jan.~ 1, 1952.... 38-1 127-1 48.43 38-3 136-4 52.24 37-9 116-8 44.27 
Feb. IE 41-6 127-1 52.87 41-9 137-5 57.61 41-2 115-7 47.67 
Mar. 1 41-7 127-8 53.29 41-8 138-4 57.85 41-5 116-0 48.14 
Apr. 1 42-1 129-0 54.31 42-3 139-6 59.05 41-8 116-9 48.86 
May 13 41-9 129-4 54.22 42-1 139-5 58.73 41-6 117-8 49-00 
June ip 41°3 129-7 53.57 41-4 139-6 57.79 41-3 118-4 48.90 
July i 41-3 128-6 53.11 41-4 138-3 57.26 41-2 117°9 48.57 
Aug. 1, 41-1 128-9 52.98 41-1 139-4 57.29 41-1 117-5 48.29 
Sept. 1, 41-6 129-5 53.87 41-8 141-2 59.02 41-4 116-8 48.36 
Oct. 1 42-1 129-9 54.69 42-2 141-8 59.84 42-0 117-0 49.14 
Nov 1 42-1 131-0 55.15 42-1 142-6 60.03 42-1 118-4 49.85 
Dee 1 42-5 132-1 56.14 42-6 143-6 61.17 42-2 119-3 50,34 
*Jan 38°3 134-0 51.32 88-5 144-5 55.63 38-2 121-8 46.53 
Feb, 41-9 134-2 56.23 41-9 145-7 61.05 41-8 120-8 50.49 
Mar. 42-1 134-4 56.58 42-4 146-3 62.03 41-7 120-7 50.33 
Apr. 42-1 134-9 56.79 42-3 146-7 62.05 41-8 121-3 50.70 
May 41-9 135-6 56.82 42-2 146-9 61.99 41-5 122-4 50.80 


*The averages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of January 1. 


TABLE C-5._HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
AND CITIES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 


(in cents ) 
May 1, | Apr. 1, | May 1, | May 1, | Apr. 1, May 1, 
1953 1953 1952 1953 1953 1952 

Newfoundland er Per ica Moen oe 42-8 42-2 43-0 131-6 130-2 124-6 
Nova Booties ..05 ick datew «cfs eee eae a eens 42-0 41-7 42-6 121-5 121-1 115-4 
New Brunswick. i: cc.4.6 sm hee eae 42-5 42-3 43 +7 120-5 119-4 114°3 
Quebec. . 43-3 43-6 43 +5 121-1 120-6 115-2 
Ontario. ... veh fsicus 53< dibing at ee ee 41-5 41-7 41-2 143-6 143-0 137-6 
Manitoba,» 2s.s\s5 +. dan ocee OPEL Eee 40-9 40-9 40-9 131+1 130-1 121-6 
Saskatchewan .4......).....s.02cs ah ee ae 40-8 41-3 41-1 134:3 135-0 129-4 ; 
Alberta....:...- nb + s\n Able dupleicve ctv pies cent a al tale ene 40-6 40-4 40-4 139-5 137-5 130-3 ‘ 
British Columbia.....;... ads. 2 ee ee eee 38-4 38-1 38-6 164-6 163-9 157-8 
Montreal... 3)s.s o:sieie.0:s)e:sle bait dk eee 42-3 42-6 42-7 127-7 127-4 120-5 : 
PUOTONCO . »s 5.5. «5,000 4) stor wan yee Riri es 41-0 41-1 40-7 143-4 142-7 136-1 
Hamilton ovaydieelne citi eie nate aan 40-4 40-8 39-8 155-5 155-8 148-2 
Windsor.........-.1+.scscsscsecesersecerecereees 43-0 43-7 42-2 | 164-8 | 165-1 159-3 
Winnipeg 42764 9: 0:016 a ass lala ea rr 40-6 40-6 40-6 130-0 128-8 120-1 . 

BNOOUVED. .......1 arvanyine ete mene eee 38-2 37-7 38-0 161-0 160-4 154-9 
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TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


76944—84 


‘ Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Average Hours Earnings Wanen 
Industry - 

May 1|Apr. 1|May 1|May 1|Apr. 1|May 1|May 1|Apr. 1)May 1 

1953 | 1953 | 1952 | 1953 | 1953 | 1952 | 1953 | 1953 | 1952 

no. | no. no. cts; | cts. cts $ $ $ 
Jilin Vine Pees al ee Aes. at he ees, eae re ae eae 42-4) 41-8) 42-4) 153-5) 152-5] 147-3] 65.66) 63.79) 62.46 
gm MOINiNa Aer so eUN tee Soc hiv ooh oh cores «teks ee 44-5) 44-8] 44-2) 156-0] 154-2) 147-7} 69.42] 69.08] 65.28 
Sate Pan otyioce' is Geek tate aetna od anata otter ane bs atu ietracs 46+3) 46-5) 46-0} 133-2) 131-7] 130-8} 61.67] 61.24] 60.17 
Biker tava tod GOREN OAL 6 | ORT aS = EEO ie ta 43-4) 43-7) 48-1] 171-0} 168-9] 159-8] 74.21} 73.81] 68.87 
OGM Sar mete TA ie ee aed eee Oa 38-1} 35-8) 38-7| 153-0) 152-1] 152-5) 58.29) 54.45] 59.02 
Goals. Ueedes) AR Nae Bees noe Ree die! Utes Shand 37-0} 33-7) 37-7) 149-3) 147-3] 149-7) 55.24) 49.64] 56.44 
Mband tia paral eas toltew, Sees Ase | ees cacy 42-3} 43-9) 42-7] 165-7| 166-5) 162-9] 70.09] 73.09) 69.56 
IN Gime tal eta waaiher Aare eared « ans Aeon ah <8 42-8] 42-1] 42-7] 143-3] 145-5) 135-5} 61.33] 61.26] 57.86 
ME AYSUAS AOLUST TOME es fac ny, hcg sarc ace x 41-9) 42-1) 41-9) 135-6) 134-9] 129-4) 56.82) 56.79] 54.22 
HOGA ANG POVELAZEA..4 ss chins cas cocenctaet rs usec cn 41-5} 41-9) 42-5) 116-4) 116-0} 111-1] 48.31] 48.60) 47.22 
Medi PrOdauinee estates taser coted shoes oes nen 40-4) 41-3] 42-7| 143-7] 143-8] 189-4] 58.05] 59.39] 59.52 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables......... 39-3) 40-4) 39-8] 103-5] 104-2) 94-0) 40.68) 42.10] 37.41 
Grain Maliproducts wae. sews ees es bee eab eek. kak 40-9} 42-6) 44-3) 127-2) 126-2) 121-4] 52.02] 53.76) 53.78 
Bread and other bakery products.................-- 44-2) 44-5) 44-5] 102-8] 102-1] 97-5] 45.44] 45.43] 43.39 
Distilled and malt Lquordec. cscs oelas «need domes. + 41-7} 41-1) 41-3] 140-3) 140-8] 138-2) 58.51] 57.87] 57.08 
Tobacco and tobacco products.................000000- 41-3) 40-1] 41-2) 134-3] 124-2} 128-0) 55.47] 49.80} 52.74 
REI PrOUUctse see ade ee tease see e ee hichee 41-6) 42-0) 41-2) 144-2) 143-2) 135-6) 59.99] 60.14] 55.87 
Hea thor PrOduCss On oN a enaslesaey mip aan eae as 41-3} 42-1) 41-0} 95-9) 94-7] 90-7) 39.61] 39.87] 37.19 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)...................-- 41-1} 42-3] 41-1) 92-3) 91-2) 87-6) 37.94] 38.58) 36.00 
Textile products (except clothing)..................... 42-0} 42-6) 41-0] 107-5} 107-3] 103-6) 45.15] 45.71] 42.48 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods. . . .-| 89:0} 40-1] 36-8] 110-3] 110-4} 102-6] 43.02) 44.27] 37.76 
Woollen goods... .cnte nubs acs 9 > « .-| 48-8] 44-2] 42-8] 101-4] 102-1] 100-4] 44.41] 45.13] 42.97 
Synthetic textiles and silk. Aa SES ered 45-5) 45-8} 44-4) 108-8} 108-1} 106-5) 49.50] 49.51) 47.29 
Clothing (textile and fit) a St .0 teiinacakine aeictian aati e s 39-4) 40-4) 38-9] 95-0) 95-2) 91-0) 37.43] 38.46) 35.40 
Mion A DlOtbng pss detects Moet) NeeISe se oeiae 40-1] 40-7] 39-5) 94-0] 93-8) 88-5} 37.69] 38.18} 34.96 
Women's. clothinize! anastasia sneer ai aes teh 8 36-0} 37-8] 37-4) 100-4) 101-8] 95-6} 36.14} 38.48) 35.75 
Pash BODO ee a te el cera oa tee anne Ee a otis 2 hrs 41-1] 41-6] 38-9] 95-4] 94-9] 93-3] 39.21] 39.48] 36.29 
SWOOG PLOdUCts..... tb cee «ee eee. cians Reka ce eee 42-2) 42-1) 41-6} 120-4] 120-0) 117-2] 50.81) 50.52) 48.76 
Daw Bud Dianne Mise ee tagilcce tcc eee. 41-4) 41-2) 40-7] 128-9] 128-9] 127-0) 53.36] 53.11] 51.69 
ULOULUD Pye ese acm Maa setae ve tat aee eee sis 43-3] 43-3] 42-9] 109-6} 108-8] 103-8} 47.46] 47.11] 44.53 
OiNersvoOOd Products tenteeon sites stecee re eienn aoe 43-7| 44-3) 43-3] 103-5) 102-9} 98-7) 45.23] 45.58) 42.74 
Paper Prous saan e Moet osc tinn owe Mare eee 43-8] 43-6] 44-3] 150-3) 149-8] 142-0) 65.83] 65.31] 62.91 
Bilnsind paper mulls: wsaccnaanceec cece eerccm eee 44-4) 44-1) 45-5) 160-7| 160-4] 150-4) 71.35] 70.74} 68.43 
Oiler DAPePLOAUOIS ty sce ae Cueelouaae a deces eee teas 42-3) 42-3) 40-5] 119-2} 118-5} 112-6) 50.42] 50.13) 45.60 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.............. 40-3} 40-3} 39-8) 157-7] 157-2] 147-4] 63.55] 63.35] 58.67 
Piromalid steal productats/hits fo. Bch bo sat Meee eee 41-7} 41-9] 42-2) 152-6] 151-7] 144-3] 63.63] 63.56] 60.89 
Agricultural amplemen tae ssc cciewce dace s cdsine uc eschls 39-8} 39-0) 40-3] 162-8) 159-0) 160-9} 64.79) 62.01] 64.84 
Fabricated and structural steel.....................- 41-5) 41-1) 43-0} 160-2) 158-6] 148-5] 66.48) 65.18] 63.86 
Hiard wane and tools. acaaeins.ceesass paca ses caine’. 42-8] 43-0] 42-3) 185-9] 136-5} 129-8] 58.17| 58.70] 54.91 
Heating and cooking appliances...................4- 42-0] 41-9} 42-3] 134-0} 132-4] 126-0] 56.28] 55.48) 53.30 
Line) ACTS DP ia 5 an Re ne Oe oe AO emis ee 43-0) 48-4) 42-6] 149-9| 149-3] 141-2) 64.46] 64.80) 60.15 
Machinery manufacturing..............0.ceceecceve- 42-9] 43-3} 43-6] 144-3] 144-2) 136-3] 61.90] 62.44] 59.43 
PHIMATY Iron ANG SLCOl. jaws. Sate oes Gate see cane sis» 40-0} 40-7] 41-7] 169-5) 168-7} 155-9) 67.80) 68.66) 65.01 
Sheet metal products athe lois ers art peo Che occ e me cise hes 41-0} 41-0} 41-0] 142-2] 142-1] 133-6) 58.30] 58.26] 54.78 
MEEBNADOFtALION OGUIPIMONt, a. acai) lilacs <cisiels nce sex 42-7| 42-8) 42-4) 156-6) 157-1] 146-3] 66.87| 67.24) 62.03 
AIFOLALY ADA DALES Pent ds ae ante AL aie ules oe Aeris 43-4) 44-5] 44-7) 154-5) 157-5) 146-7) 67.05] 70.09) 65.57 
INEOCOL Vy CIAEOLESS or aig tic be seat tea wlan oie a avai atage > felei6 she 43-8] 44-6] 42-5] 169-2] 169-3} 160-8) 74.11] 75.51] 68.34 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.................. 42-2) 42-4) 41-9] 156-8) 156-5] 151-8] 66.17] 66.36] 63.60 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............... 41-1} 40-2} 40-4] 157-6) 157-1] 141-7) 64.77) 63.15) 57.25 
Shipbuilding and repairing.................0eeeceees 43-5] 42-8} 44-4] 146-1] 145-2] 134-8) 63.55) 62.15] 59.85 
*Non-ferrous metal products. .................00- ...| 41-6} 41-5] 41-6) 150-2) 149-2) 145-1] 62.48] 61.92) 60.36 
MmmInUE PrOQUCIAL oe case sas se eee > ..| 42-5] 42-3) 42-4) 141-2) 139-2] 181-3] 60.01] 58.88) 55.67 
Brass and copes b productat. .dstuicecesne's .| 42-1] 42-3) 42-4] 142-4) 140-9] 135-6) 59.95) 59.60) 57.49 
Smelting and refining..... . 41-2} 41-0} 41-4] 162-3] 161-8} 158-3) 66.87) 66.34] 65.54 
*Electrica apparatus and supplies. een Te 41-6] 41-8] 41-0) 142-6] 142-6] 138-1] 59.32) 59.61] 56.62 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment. . .| 41-6) 42-1) 41-1) 156-3) 158-0} 150-6) 65.02) 66.52) 61.90 
*Non-metallic mineral products...................0-5- 43-9] 44-2) 43-9] 133-3] 183-5] 126-3) 58.52) 59.01) 55.45 
ae eOLOU ieee KEN scranis oiataes oMYiahs <leimatvaruges.éas 45-1] 44-9] 44-7] 124-0) 124-6] 119-8] 55.92) 55.95) 53.55 
Glass and glass products 45-4) 45-9) 45-1] 129-5) 128-9] 122-0} 58.79] 59.17| 55.02 
Products of petroleum and coal..............0.eee0e0es 42-1] 41-1) 42-0} 181-6] 178-7} 169-3) 76.45} 73.45) 71.11 
BCMIORE OT ORICES Tor cies osia c/s sinsiem atc ovacomeetetias y 42-2} 41-9] 42-4] 137-9] 135-9] 182-2] 58.19] 56.94} 56.05 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 41-1] 41-0} 41-1) 112-9} 112-0} 105-6} 46.40) 45.92) 43.40 
er LCATS ANG BALES 2575 2% Patsics wala eitutes cucgeaneroe & 41-3] 41-7} 41-7] 157-4] 155-4) 152-7] 65.01) 64.80] 63.68 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.............. 41-9} 41-8] 41-7] 111-1] 109-4) 104-1) 46.55) 45.73) 43.41 
RDU PE END CK et Ba rcs safer a caisto:s'e'v os vie oidiniessta 530 eiatajare a's 42-2) 42-3] 42-1) 146-9] 146-7) 139-5) 61.99] 62.05] 58.73 
Non-durable goods.......... Siatadites hasee tere weeeee| 41-5] 41-8] 41-6] 122-4) 121-3] 117-8) 50.80} 50.70] 49.00 
Construction...........+..- ei dataiclotisnetviapbnaecs' ae 41-5] 42-0] 41-6] 142-7] 143-8] 132-1] 59.22) 60.40) 54.95 
ee ee ae. BUTMOA OB Ns siete eels clase niclateae see: +>: 40-7| 40-4] 41-9] 157-0} 156-8] 142-4| 63.90] 63.35) 59.67 
Highways, bridges and streets eens i a. caceeeen nce 41-1] 44-2] 40-1] 106-1} 108-4] 104-3] 43.61] 47.91] 41.82 
Electric and motor transportation................2e05+ 45-1] 45-2] 45-3) 134-3] 132-8] 127-7] 60.57] 60.03] 57.85 
SMV IOG ose caeaiices tao vels'on OPER DUE CL ONDEL CRU ae 42-2| 42-4] 42-8) 78-1] 77-2) 74-2) 32.96) 32.73] 31.76 
Hotels and restaurants...........s.s.s.csceceeeeeeee 42-9] 43-0} 43-5] 77-8] 76-5) 73-6) 33.38) 32.90) 32.02 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants......... Rae wera sie 41-8] 42-0} 42-2) 75-0) 75-1] 71-6) 31.35) 31.54) 30.22 

*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-7._EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages, D.B.S. Real Wages computed by the Economics and 


Research Branch, Department of Labour 


Index Numbers (Av. 1949=100) 


Average No Average 
ge Feisty Ter 
Date Ae al Hourly vee tS Average | Consumer } Average 
P W k Earnings (W ED) Weekly Price RealWeekly 
CE WUE nee Earnings Index Earnings 
cts. $ 
Monthly Average 1945 69-4 30-71 73°6 75-0 98-1 
Monthly Average 1946 70-0 29-87 71-6 77-5 92-4 
Monthly Average 1947. 80-3 34-13 81-8 84-8 96-5 
Monthly Average 1948. 91-3 38-53 92-4 97-0 95-3 
Monthly Average 1949. 98-6 41-71 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Monthly Average 1950... the 103-6 44-03 105-6 102-9 102-6 
Monthly Average 1951................4-.] 116-8 49-15 117-8 113-7 103-6 
Monthly Average 1952.................-- 129-2 53-88 129-2 116-5 110-9 
Week Preceding: 
May 151952 svtanenhk faster ss | 41-7 129-4 53-96 129-4 115-9 111-6 
June A952 sens ce sete ees Os 41-3 129-7 53-57 128-4 116-0 110-7 
July L952 center cee tet trd. 4 41-3 128-6 53-11 127-3 116-1 109-6 
August L192 aes ae cen eel a 41-1 128-9 52-98 127-0 116-0 109-5 
September 1, 1952...............005- 41-6 129-5 53-87 129-2 116-1 111-3 
October (1, 1952 Aescmecntee ceteris 42-1 129-9 54-69 131-1 116-0 113-0 
November) 1952:cen.o.cmics saneciel: « 42-1 131-0 55-15 132-2 116-1 113-9 
December :15,1952 .2 22; quem nacondes 42-5 132-1 56-14 134-5 115-8 116-1 
January 1, 1953 | 42.2* 134-0 56-55 135-6 115-7 117-2 
February 1, 1953 41-9 134-2 56-23 134-8 115-5 116-7 
March 1, 1953 42-1 134-4 56-58 135-7 114-6 118-4 
April 1, 1953 42-1 134-9 56-79 136-2 114-4 119-1 
May 1, 19530) 41-9 135-6 56-82 136-2 114-9 118-5 


Norg:—Average Real Weekly Harnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 


weekly earnings index. 


*Figures adjusted for holidays. 


(Average 1949=100). 


@) Latest figures subject to revision, 
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The actual figures are: January 1, 1953, 38-3 hours, $51.32. 


D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular 
statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These 
statistics are compiled from two different 
reporting forms, UIC 751: statistical report 
on employment operations by industry, and 


UIC 757: inventory of registrations and 
vacancies by occupation. The data on 
applicants and vacancies in these two 


reporting forms are not identical. 

Form UIC 751: This form provides a 
cumulative total for each month of all 
vacancies notified by employers, applications 
made by workers, and referrals and place- 
ments made by the National Employment 
Service. Also reported are the number of 
vacancies unfilled and applications on file 
at the beginning and end of each reporting 
period. Because the purpose of these data 
is to give an indication of the volume of 
work performed in various local National 
Employment Service offices, all vacancies 
and applications are counted, even if the 
vacancy is not to be filled until some future 
date (deferred vacancy) or the application 
is from a person who already has a job 
and wants to find a more suitable one. 

Form UIC 757%: This form provides a 
count of the number of jobs available and 
applications on file at the end of business 
on a specified day. Excluded from the data 
on unfilled vacancies are orders from 
employers not to be filled until some future 
date. The data on job applications from 
workers exclude those people known to be 
already employed, those known to be regis- 


tered at more than one local office (the 
registration is counted by the “home” office), 
and registrations from workers who will not 
be available until some specified future date. 


From January 24, 1952, to December 24, 
1952, inclusive, unemployment insurance 
claimants on temporary mass lay-offs were 
not registered for employment and thus were 
not included in the statistics reported on 
forme UOLCaply ands storm: ULCi 757.7 “& 
temporary mass lay-off was defined as a 
lay-off either for a determinate or indeter- 
minate period which affected 50 or more 
workers and where the workers affected, so 
far as was known, were returning to work 
with the same employer. Commencing 15 
days after the date of such a lay-off, 
claimants still on the live insurance register 
were registered for employment on their next 
visit to the office and henceforth were 
counted in both statistical reporting forms. 
This procedure is no longer in effect, as all 
workers on temporary mass lay-offs now are 
registered for employment and so counted in 
the statistical reporting forms. This change 
in procedure should be kept in mind when 
comparing the figures on applications for 
employment during 1952. with data for 
earlier and subsequent periods. 


Persons losing several days’ work each 
week and consequently claiming short-time 
unemployment insurance benefits are not 
included in either statistical reporting form 
unless they specifically ask to be registered 
for employment. 


TABLE D-1.—_UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies* 


Live Applications for Employment 


Month 
Male Female Total Male Female } Total 
Date Nearest: 

UY 1S 1G47 i cre mbeteraratcine las aiatint- Hiei 59,921 35, 263 95,184 80,985 33,514 114, 499 
Ge ss LOR cotta Mio isiea tv: gio dl dhofeiajace 34,242 22,183 56,425 80, 206 38,364 118,570 
uly. TS 1040 eo sep anbh sin P28 20,679 21,775 42,454 103,275 44,216 147,491 
ULE LL OOO reas lt here Saclay alerstelaists's 24,392 15,500 39, 892 136, 291 68, 280 204,571 
CO UA eee rc rary, co TCIM AOS 45,183 16,775 61,958 86,997 52,773 139,770 
SURE Ve ek Ua coc raien ca cuciels vine 22,772 17,679 40,451 134,394 61, 866 196, 260 
Me eT Re i iin erated axle ga casein 23,413 17,212 40,625 118,318 57,396 175,714 
ne ok, ell hap 119 ite ence nck le aiahall oe ace es 26,178 20,870 47,048 105, 169 51,121 156,290 
MVC Phe OD cio rate era scsi’ s.aiepeie oa.e/oia 29, 058 20,685 49,743 93, 699 49,140 142,839 
SE et ek DSi mete mibicc tie tis eisies mina e ns 23, 846 18,092 41,938 99,383 49,258 148, 641 
DEO ml LOD Lite ceri ath g tisjeiaienecaes eiitote 19,544 15,738 35,282 142,788 51,725 194,513 
irre a LUSK ate oe Cire ASIC DE OO EGS 12,051 12,143 24,194 254, 660 60,901 315,561 
IGP ROO aiik rile loin tssetejetainigta sine oni 12,235 13,264 25,499 317,723 73,213 390,936 
MERSOH MES LOGS cry nice tis eit ne oeieie sails 13, 604 13,799 27,403 331,618 72,065 403,683 
RA DURA TODS foci sak ae east 18,545 16,368 34,913 338, 500 66, 702 405, 202 

SEPRMR EDO 020.2 Peet sie.0G.Ti09 sio wts ces 24,982 19,142 44,124 241,990 57,397 299, 387 
Wey aes USC Re at Arennn a 24,564 21,143 45,707 152,488 49,614 202,102 
WRTCAME RODS) ons cise vine close wisi 21,229 20, 088 41,317 124,396 55, 920 180,316 


*—Current vacancies only. erT 
(1)—Latest figures subject to revision, 


Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
MAY 30, 1953(?) 


(Source: Form U.L.C. 761) 


Industry 


Male 


Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.........................- 
Morestryits. sock seein + ae apie see oe en cee 


Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells....................... 
Metal Mining...... Ls AR ec ees: 
Fuolass .thaesien Sos ats SE 
Non-Metal Mining jeas.osh4 « qeeadiee, «bictiss aah Gees 
Quarrying, Mayes and SandiPitsactioke «corte ae | 
Prospecting. . sents, dDeeigre teavaests 


Manufacturing 25... 00%). 2a. os tee. ct ten ae 
Foods and Beveragesiys. sede ctael dost oe ntl nines eke : 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products..........0........005 : 
Rabher, Producte:.. Sani. | abe wkielt rad eae a 
Leather Products. ;.......34..0...s0-.5 ae ce as ers 
Textile Products (except eer att Leet, MERE tetanrre 
Clothing pag aud Sa a 
Wood Products.. 5 Rate SRL. SEC AS ESR 
Paper Products mi. hsteoiet Pesles Wie tea Ps Goreng aeons 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries.............. 
Tron and Steel Products.. AS Ae Pas, wie 
Transportation Equipment... Ahr Drie eAnre tobi Mec oe: 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products................0....-50005- 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies...................... 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products....................25-5. 
Products of Petroleum and Coal......................-- 
Chemical Products. J F006... tes Holds SPOOR tee wie ais 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries................. 


a Gengral Ca 


Transportation, es and Communication 
Transportation. . : 
Storare ys octast oe ce ee ns eee eee 
Communication.......... Shs Oyo ae, erie ale eee 


Finance, Insurance and Real Estate......... ernie he Reds 


Berylee race ules oe he coats deca heroine cote eiCee at antare 
Community or Publie Service. . Se kc tine SO 
Government Service........... eae eee er 
Recreation Services. 5 cir itis duo eee eee ee eee 
Business Service............... vale Hep arene betas iat Maat 
Personal Serviee.... <P nese ose ees oe ee 


Grand Total 


26,153 


Female 


11,173 
1,548 
642 
170 
451 
8,362 


21,461 


Total 


Change from 


April aa 
1953 


ae 
~~ io 
2a Ss 
. or 


+44t +44 FI444+ 144141 tt+ $4 F44414 
z 


| 
es 
Pe) 


l4+t+ + +++ 
or 
S| 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 


Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


May 29, 
1952 
fr 698 
— 1,085 
+ 64 
ise 585 
— 1,606 
See Foot 
Note (2) 
wb 1,847 
+ 1,141 
+ 376 
+ 2,449 


(2) Commencing January 2, 1953, the Standard Industrial Classification Manual of the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 


tics replaced the Industrial Classification Manual of the Department of Labour. 


Since there is a difference in the group- 


ing of the two industry divisions—Transportation, Storage and Communication, and Public Utility Operation, the 
change in these divisions can only be recorded in the Grand Total. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT MAY 238, 1953(!) 


(Source: ‘Form U.I.C. 787) 


% 3 a Live Applications 
Unfilled Vacancies (2) 7 ‘ 
Occupational Group ¢ = for Employment 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
_ Professional and managerial workers..... 1,781 802 2,583 3,258 888 4, 146 
Clarscaltworkeramecerc.: err cake nn 2,758 4,958 7,716 6,721 12,485 19, 206 
PAIGAI WORE ts ah tes sv dilasd ssscleisMala.ee sla" 1,949 1, 633 3,582 2,848 6,234 9,082 
Personal and domestic service workers. . 1,793 9,541 11,334 14, 878 8,754 23,632 
PIGAINET aitecterremoccmnu ie wuhriintnauers eer DOr ttre sires 39 1,173 8 1,181 
Agriculture and fishing.................. 2,260 1,279 239 1,518 
Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 11,912 67, 064 12,331 79,395 
Food and kindred products (inc. 

HODAOGO )xecesiguec sas clep sce ones we 157 767 530 1,297 
Textiles, clothing, etc. .............. 1,873 2,914 8,056 10,970 
Lumber and wood products......... 1,147 12,998 103 13,101 
Pulp, paper (ine. printing) iatyig slate 2 90 574 349 923 
Leather and leather products...... 233 634 599 1,233 
Stone, clay and glass products... 61 204 35 239 
Metalworking 1,298 6,188 344 6, 532 
Electrical 390 1,031 293 1,324 
Transportation equipmen 38 229 21 250 

PING S055. 235 A Yi) A eee 1,527 
Constructio 1,960 15,224 1 15, 225 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 1,262 10,806 58 10, 864 
Communications and public utility... 74 468 5 473 
LPAQG-ANC BOLVICO vemuancnrerves ewes 851 1,516 830 2,346 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 1,933 8,000 851 8,851 
HOTEMON ec. ceower verre sere ae od ws 110 1,937 205 2,142 
A pprentioee.... Gb. Roe ve wwe shai, 200 2,047 51 2,098 

Wnskilled worker: cccccs dee crdivencies anarc 6,281 55, 267 8,675 63,942 
Hood and tobacooias: escceucvsce acne 418 1,296 2,203 3,499 
Lumber and lumber products........ 257 4,279 126 4,405 
Motalworking: ovce.« tedkdccctacdon.« 197 2,540 321 2,861 
CONBUPUDUIOD Ts cone nucines ued nee tanais 2 1,827 13,042 16 13,058 
Other unskilled workers............. 2,567 1,015 3,582 34,110 6,009 40,119 

GFA Tota hi coiccee. ce src cenrte 24,564 21,143 45,707 152,488 49,614 202,102 

| | | ' 


(‘) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-5.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 


EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C, 751) 


1943-1953 
A Applications | Placements 
Year | 
Male Female | Total || Male Female | Total 
ROARS MN Aa ECR Reider) ae ee) e « 1,681,411 | 1,008,211 | 2,689,622 || 1,239,900 704,126 1,944, 026 
WEARS Se Mee wrest ae be dnd Aa waes 1,583,010 902, 273 2,485, 283 1,101,854 638, 063 1,739,917 
TOA NOM Ger RN AIO SN ie. oswie cis cielese said ae 1,855,036 661,948 | 2,516,984 || 1,095,641 397,940 1,493, 581 
ROE, cere SEN ee cals Dale do aces ae oan ois 1,464,533 494,164 1,958,697 624, 052 235, 360 859, 412 
L047 ret ao MR Melee vit c Scns ne edd » 1,189,646 439,577 | 1,629,223 549,376 220,473 769,849 
BOAR Tine Aries alate sthare More's Oi stareiwl le KS vreiBe 8 1,197,295 459,332 | 1,656,627 497,916 214,424 712,340 
TO40 Sete eet NED Ba Nii de vie seine e's » 1,295,690 494,956 | 1,790,646 464,363 219,816 684,179 
TOSO Pree Meta ter ei sialecsss duscseielalas.» 1,500,763 575,813 | 2,076,576 559, 882 230,920 790, 802 
TODL Reet Pete cleo ete ou. 1,541,208 623, 467 2,164,675 655, 933 262,305 918,238 
MeO Eee, 4 Cothar Coan at GCSCCOOCECC EE ie 1,781,689 664,485 | 2,446,174 | 677,777 302,730 980,507 
FOSS (SG amonths) set ek vcs. vain eine cele 80, 442 280,498 | 1,060,940 | 249,272 124,671 373,943 


E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1._PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID, 


AND AMOUNT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Number 
Receiving 
Benefit 
Province in Last 
. Week of the 
Month* 
Lp de [eta ta UE fe Dire stron Asya = 10) Ge PPLE EEO IT 7 GRO eI nee 2,342 
Ley a tele spl te hs gehge l CLES Ce MIRON oie SORE. Nee Aire nas nmin eee Rear 314 
ANENeal SLID HIB ee eNOS Suet ect cieait che ts atewe shughal o.qnely & 5,956 
IRE OUEIROTISG Ole Ae LN rR Cer! Wem Sa ac scafianclaciee ps 6, 821 
DEON ata hr Rone eee nae ane oii tices g ofris Aas weve eid versions 55, 064 
EARLS ee eee a ee doe eae ed obrtatnasluisend a tiare epee ewes 27,605 
Manitoba ns mi kacede ta cee pee isitenorr 5,326 
BasEAtOHOWAIN: tt fits fcc ey ace otek cence eset 1,099 
Al enteent ieee tel ea are One nde ioe Feat cated Maat reales ee a 4,239 
British Colom bisgaera cna: cetieas aaitotines ante ahanette or oe taaion.s 16, 792 
EE Crue PNG: ATCA LEN, LO Osha: siesuis is cisla\otaiainlp)suscere) 9) 6ieisis)sc6:0)9)0;¥s0i0\0\e/6.¥.8 125, 558 
LOtely CAAA RADTIly LOS rss slew tlereis/eieluldvis o/h Seri vis a) ie.e. clave 196,315 
ST erie ANU LDS LODO Ie era ele tis-ee via'y oi sta.cipieidiciac:e sia¢ teaieeves 132,022 


Month of May, 1953 


Number 
Com- 
mencing 
Benefit 


Number 

of Days 

Benefit 
Paid 


156, 638 
23,444 
226,035 
251,502 
1,565, 165 
889, 134 
167, 693 
55,919 
169, 436 
414,204 


3,919, 260 
5, 225,796 
3,875, 281 


Amount of 
Benefit 
Paid 


$ 
531, 460 
68,165 


705, 747 
801, 800 
4,852,382 
2,718,920 
472,975 
169, 085 
554, 243 
1,320,478 


12,195,255 
16,389,294 
10,374,007 


ee eo rn a 


* Week containing last day of the month. 
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TABLE E-2.—PERSONS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY NUMBER 
OF DAYS, CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, AS OF MAY 31, 1953 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


—— af 
6 days ” 73 days 
he ek Th : 7-12 13-24 | 25-48 | 49-72 
Province and Sex Total ape days Gaya days days ane 
Newfoundland......... 5, 222 620 223 602 1,124 884 1,769 
Males ..c. oiek : 4,961 578 204 558 1,087 843 1,691 
Female, .\.. js. sus 261 42 19 44 37 41 78 
Prince. dward island. (. .. ae. atasas vs 589 98 26 78 96 73 218 
MERI ig. ee SOR, i-<icsch Shoe ae « cone 456 76 20 63 76 56 165 
Female...... 133 22 6 15 20 17 53 
Nova Scotia.... 8,766 1,731 684 1,060 1,725 1,189 2,300 
Malo... ace” AE OR 7,654 1,582 619 926 1,520 1,057 1,950 
Big inile tae eee fs oe re acest 1,112 149 65 134 205 132 427 
New Brunswick.... 10,309 1,621 1, 243 1,527 2,179 1,399 2,340 
Blas eee 8,930 1,390 1,048 1,332 1,947 1,268 1,945 
Female...... 1,379 231 195 195 232 131 395 
QHGbeGntyc. tsa ae ica a wae aceite re 64, 608 11,907 6, 203 7,783 12,402 11,070 15, 243 
Malesia tea ae bees cee eee 48,422 8,137 4,047 5,590 9,923 9,478 11,247 
FOr ale sane eect at ee Nine 16, 186 3,770 2,156 2,193 2,479 1,592 3,996 
ONEGTION ae oat te a alee eee 38, 898 8,524 3,246 4,726 6, 845 4,417 11,140 
Males. G8 fematethccrico as eee 26, 034 5,319 2,062 3,130 4,560 3,097 7,866 
Heimnale fe. aeccac ae cocaine Anes 12,864 3,205 1,184 1,596 2,285 1,320 3,274 
BTA IGOWE frais cdlajon wire ante ac aciesac le aeRO 6, 853 1,130 484 817 1,178 777 2,467 
Miglo reads ce detect ceotic eee aemas 3,859 549 250 409 592 426 1, 633 
Femalecy. ssmtados ee hia ees 2,994 581 234 408 586 351 834 
Saskatchewan: 92% 442 .sh 2 hia, a ee 1,677 180 84 145 301 213 754 
INTO es stadia az therire tare caeeshlartule tent ae 1,114 105 39 90 205 133 542 
Pemale tec need erase we 563 75 45 55 96 80 212 
Alberta 9,193 2,202 552 1,137 2,323 1,149 1,830 
PRE ER a RN's 7/949 1; 865 457 1/026 2/126 996 1,479 
LCT ATA CHR iat, Saag aeRO 1, 244 337 95 111 197 153 351 
Lov at sT Lol @fc] (teed oh tae sae Meme tees oS 18, 405 3, 690 1)511 2,469 3,212 1,895 5,628 
Ct eee eee te kG eee 13, 629 2,725 1,123 1, 760 2,426 1,387 4,208 
HOMO. & Met ate tection Aye 4,776 965 388 709 786 508 1,420 
ROAR came, i, tein ee 164,520 | 31,703} 14,256 | 20,344| 31,385 | 23,066 | 43,766 
DEALS tr stiatad,chtac eea aak SOLA iti 123,008 22,326 9, 869 14, 884 24,462 18,741 32,726 
ERMALD CY tenes snes cpio ove 41,512 9,377 4,387 5,460 6,923 4,325 11,040 


*Includes 356 supplementary benefit claims. 


TABLE E-3.—_INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 


MAY, 1953 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Province 


Alberta...... Bes rer 
British: Colum bis. 3), <:...52. sa eee 


Total, Canada, May, 1953............ 
Total, Canada, April, 1953............ 
Total, Canada, May, 1952............ 


Total 


Tnitial 


48,610 


Claims filed at Local Offices 


Renewal 


Disposal of Claims (including claims 
pending from previous months) 


Total | Entitled | Not En- 
Disposed to titled to | Pending 
oO Benefit | Benefit 

2,891 1,251 1,640 746 
230 175 55 61 
4,492 3,407 1,085 1,064 
5,013 3, 754 1,259 1,120 
30,217 20,915 9,302 7,355 
21,125 15,946 5,179 4,200 
3,067 2,130 937 288 
656 374 282 89 
3,796 2,788 1,008 476 
10,341 6,895 3,446 1,939 
81,828t| 57,635 24,193 17,338 
138,879 90,427 48,452 27,690 
84,075 64,216 19, 859 25,092 


“In addition, revised claims received numbered 16,812. 
Of these, 1,161 were special requests not granted, and 851 were appeals by claimants. There were 1,852 revised claims 


pending at the end of the month. 
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{In addition, 17,458 revised claims were disposed of. 


ee es ee 


TABLE E-4.—REGULAR AND SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT CLAIMS DISALLOWED 
AND CLAIMANTS DISQUALIFIED 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


’ Month of Month of Month of 
Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement May, April, May, 
1953 1953 1952 
| 
RU IALIMINEL 7 ISHUOWOC Keeton ON at matter ae ER treet toh vucbruas vai dices 13,375 36,305 11,907 
Claimants disqualified*— 

INDURNEI OVER cee acre eae te tt cee aa ek eeiee ae ee ooh Cie Maar ae teeters: Hone sates oe 2,259 
inqualiicreion— coral eeesk w.& Moet sole alee teeth ceca beer he 5,420 5 OL0)]\ wre, giureeaeuee 
Bice ve On less. muctensee tices incase moa oe os hats canta efit Oi ehycs 3,468 | By B22) [ln wins watctole ies 
PAGER OD INOLG Ke dete ests ats is Serchetetete ch lacs eM Pate ee cine DEK oo cue atk’ s 1,952 DS LAB ereacscetetetonte 
Not capable of and not available for work............0c0cccucucceeeeeees 1,752 1,833 1, 752 
oss of work due to, labour dispute lis <ceoss<cs.ccuiasivis <0 2'v sled ees peeves oe 56 47 325 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work................ 1,540 | 1,252 1,590 
DisGharged LO MsCOnAUCKs si. an Sate. Posen rane e coe ekvcke ce onka. 592 | 785 563 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause............00.eccccueeeueee 4,698 5, 673 4,597 
Failure to fulfil additional conditions imposed upon certain married women 692 712 691 
Cipher REASONS heehee ei Oe Oss coo Ata Soe AOE Nas Sp atack deena don obs 2,367 3,466 1,666 
EU Gtalec ent eee ae cee Mtr tert Paes cscattal uh as abamu emit 30, 492 | 61,293 25,350 


*Claimants disqualified May, 1953, include 6,000 on revised and 299 on supplementary benefit claims. 
{These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 


inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE E-5.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 

Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 

At Beginning of Month of: Total Employed | Claimants* 
3,090,240 | 2,851,570 238, 670 
3, 062, 000 2,843, 900 218,100 
3,068, 000 2,924,500 143, 500 
3,097, 000 2,974,300 122, 700 
3, 182,000 8,019, 400 112, 600 
3,151,000 3,049, 000 102, 000 
3,171,000 3,078, 400 92, 600 
3, 186, 000 3,074, 560 111,500 
3, 241,000 3,079, 100 161, 900 
3, 286, 000 3,007, 400 278, 600t 
3, 283, 000 2,928,300 354, 700t 
3, 280, 000 2,916, 800 363, 200t 
3,278,000 2,917,900 360, 100+ 


*Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on the last working day of the preceding month. 


tIncludes supplementary benefit claimants. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Prices at the beginning of each Month 


(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


On base of average prices in 1935-39 at 100* 


Percent- 
age | | Retail 
— Increase Fuel ous | Prices 
since . : urnish- | Miscel- | Index 
August 1, Total Food Rent cath Clothing ings and | laneous | (Com- 
1939 & Services | modities 
| only)t 
| 
LUE eyed Eee Aol: Seal ape a 79-7 92-2 72-1 75-1 88-3 69-6 | 
NG oie re: Goats RP wredicis.wiogetle ete 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
LOSS rer ret BOER ole omc ceente 94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98-2 | 
LOGOS aoa eee et e clid oer ba eee 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
i ORS ee eee 1195 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
1946 Hite Rae etal 123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 126-3 124-5 112-6 132-1 
ROR Aaa a sleet es 135-5 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 148-8 
BOER oie tae Rane At aie 155-0 195-5 120-7 124-8 174-4 162-6 123-4 | 177-4 
£940 See ene ee tees 160-8 203-0 123-0 131-1 183-1 167-6 128-8 184-8 
1950 } 
VARQALY SE wes oe et 59-7 161-0 199-4 125-0 135-6 183-3 167-0 131-6 183-8 
EP CDLUALY a. o5.n ek 60-3 161-6 201-3 125-0 135-9 183-0 166-4 132-1 184-7 
MarGh? 2.225. tae, 62-4 163-7 204-0 132-7 136-3 181-4 166-3 132-1 185-8 
prit is, 5.06 eee 62-7 164-0 204-5 132-7 138-0 181-2 166-4 132-3 186-2 
ME ieee A coe oe Seu 62-7 164-0 204-6 132-7 137-5 180-8 166-4 132-3 186-1 
PONG H ak een 64-1 165-4 209-0 132-7 137-1 180-7 166-9 132-4 188-3 
Salt +2. oo: ocr 66-2 167-5 214-3 134-9 137-7 180-7 166-9 132-5 191-0 
PUGUSE Sol ace icteee's 67-2 168-5 216-7 134-9 138-4 180-9 168-9 132°+5 192-4 
September 68-5 169-8 218-8 135-5 140-8 182-3 171-1 132-8 194-3 
October 69-3 170-7 220-1 135-5 141-0 183-5 172-7 133-3 195-5 
November 69-3 170-7 218-6 136-4 140-6 184-5 174-8 133-4 195-1 
December 69-7 171-1 218-8 136-4 140-7 184-9 176-4 134-1 195-6 
PARURT YS te ees W711 172-5 220-2 136-4 141-5 187-1 179-8 135-8 197-3 
WO6bruary. .0.-bveke. 73°8 175-2 224-4 136-4 141-7 192-4 185-1 137-0 201-4 
Marchonis 5.8 seek, 78-3 179-7 233-9 137-6 146-5 196-3 188-6 137-8 207-9 
PROT eee oe ee 80-4 181-8 238-4 137-6 146-7 198-8 190-7 138-8 211-2 
Maye tc catasce ek 80-6 182-0 235-4 137-6 146-2 201-5 194-9 140-7 211-3 
TUNOR ee cto teen 82-6 184-1 239-8 139-8 146-2 202-5 197-1 144-0 214-0 
WUlg eee Neat on es 86-1 187°6 249-7 139-8 147-2 202-9 196-4 142-2 219-6 
RUPUSU Nes Aa ce 87-4 188-9 251-4 139-8 148-2 204-6 199-0 143-7 221-1 
88-3 189-8 251-1 142-7 149-5 206-9 199-1 144-0 221-6 
88-9 190-4 249-7 142-7 150-2 213-8 200-1 144-3 222-4 
89-7 191-2 250-2 144-8 150-8 214-6 199-9 144-9 233-0 
89-6 191-1 249-3 144-8 150-8 215-5 200-6 144-9 222-7 
90-0 191-5 250-0 144-8 151-2 215-3 201-1 145-7 223-1 
89-3 190-8 248-1 144-8 151-3 213-0 200-1 146-5 221-6 
87-6 189-1 241-7 146-3 152-5 211-2 200-8 146-9 218-3 
87-2 188-7 240-2 146-3 152-5 210-4 200°5 147-9 217-5 
85-2 186-7 235-3 146-3 150-6 210-1 198-2 147-4 214-0 
85-8 187-3 237-0 147-9 149-8 209-3 197-2 147-4 214-5 
86-5 188-0 239-5 147-9 149-8 209-1 196-7 147-4 215-7 
86-1 187-6 238-0 147-9 150-1 208-6 196-0 147-8 214-8 
85-0 186-5 234-2 148-9 150-3 207-7 195-8 147-8 212-7 
83-5 185-0 229-3 148-9 150-9 206+7 195-9 148-5 210-1 
83-3 184-8 229-0 148-9 151-1 205-5 195-5 148-8 209-7 
82-7 184-2 226-1 149-9 152-7 205-4 195-3 148-8 208-4 
82-9 184-4 226-2 150-2 153-9 205-3 196-0 148-9 208-6 
83-4 184-9 227-4 150-5 154-3 205-2 191-1 149-0 209-2 
82-7 184-2 225-7 150-7 154-4 205-5 196-3 147-9 208-0 
82-4 183-9 223-5 150-9 155-5 205 +5 196-8 148-7 207-0 
82-1 183-6 222-8 151-0 153-2 206-3 196-2 149-0 206-5 
83-3 184-8 225-7 152-5 152-6 206-4 196-2 149-0 207-9 
84-5 186-0 229-2 152-9 153-5 206-5 196-0 149-2 209-7 


*For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926=100 was converted to the bases 1935-39 =100. 
tCommodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE F-1a.—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FROM JANUARY 1949 TO APRIL 1953 


(1949 = 100-0) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


: ° Household 
—— Total Food Shelter Clothing Operation 

| 
99-8 100-8 99-2 99-7 99-9 
99-7 99-7 99-3 99-7 100-2 
99-4 98-7 99-2 100-0 100-1 
99-3 98-1 99-6 100-2 100-1 
99-2 97-9 99-7 100-3 99-8 
99-6 99-2 99-7 100-3 99-7 
100-0 100-2 100-3 100-3 99-7 
100-4 101-3 100-2 100-1 99-6 
100-4 101-2 100-5 100-2 99-6 
100°6 100-8 100-5 99-8 100-6 
101-0 101-9 100-5 99-7 100°5 
100-5 100-3 101-0 99°7 100-4 
100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
100-1 98-1 101-1 99-6 100-6 
100-2 98-4 101-1 99-5 100-6 
100-9 98-8 104-7 98-9 100-8 
101-2 99-3 104-9 99-2 101-2 
101-2 99-3 105-1 99-1 101-1 
101-9 100-9 105-9 99-1 101-5 
102-7 102-6 107-4 99-1 101-6 
AEPUS tielanes cote sand cine woes fete aaa: 103-3 103-8 107-8 99-3 102-6 
September: \cccaumeeasn awe 104-3 105-4 108-7 99-9 103-4 
October weichiockaae Sosa wies seaereaae 105-9 107°6 109-0 100-6 104-6 
INOVem Den: | aces wens les, zuma’ 106-4 108-4 109-5 101-0 105-1 
December: dstrowemy wets stoner: 106-6 108-4 109-6 101-3 105-5 
VCAT iaiiargas sive camels ae aye wie deietende - 102-9 102-6 106-2 99-7 102-4 
LOSI JANUATY reiicte eine ete teelmiorele clejstorassye =| 107-7 109-0 110-0 102-6 107-1 
BODRUAT Vet cit stan crore tts span | 109-1 111-0 110-4 105-1 108-6 
Weayob fr ache ald» ntenaleh 4 Bote eeevs 110-8 114-1 111-5 106-7 110-5 
(ADMIN... seni aaa de Oba REIS 111-7 115-5 111-8 108-5 111-4 
i A ar Sheena h Err Gee conten Gre: 112-2 114-3 112-4 109-0 112-7 
ANG fy ers toes as oe stapes tenis en RE 113-7 115-8 115-2 109-5 113-8 
Vial Ys gas eral a MOORE sinha each 114-6 117-9 115-5 109-7 114-3 
ANigUSti sans « Somat waren heer: 115-5 119-0 115-8 110-7 115-1 
September~. amteuivenvent eae ip 116-5 120°5 117-2 111-9 115-5 
October sais ose dado aa clon Seren 117-1 121-3 117-2 114-1 115-8 
November 117-9 122-5 118-2 114-5 115-9 
December. . 118-1 122-5 118-2 115-2 116-4 
MOAT Fa leaseince <ielaraus thine as ose eee 113-7 117-0 114-4 109-8 113-1 
BOD Z—-TANUALY vise cc'e « a apnietashoere oises Havacntee | 118-2 122-4 118-3 114-9 116-4 
ebruarsyet.s. phate ire eee 117-6 120-8 118-3 113-5 116-3 
Marchs...:. c.ntianccs: ner ene 116-9 117-6 119-1 112-9 116-9 
ADVIL es aisinaty tts thine, kos eee 116-8 117-2 119-4 112-5 116-8 
MSY Fars end Mek se ee oe 115-9 115-5 119-6 112-3 116-2 
JUNG? Kak oie ch Ra Ne ee ‘ 116-0 115-7 120-4 111-8 115-9 
July $5.45 tion soc aes oe Mh 116-1 116-0 120-6 111-7 115-9 
AUZUBG. Gees eee 116-0 115-7 120-6 111-6 115-8 
Beptemberss.< sists eee oereree 116-1 115-8 121-2 110-9 116-0 
OctoDarticnscciTispwoe deh egies 116-0 115-1 121-5 109-9 116-2 
Novem bers. sccecnea). ccbeen eee 116-1 115-7 121-4 109-8 115-9 
Decomber..:. 2.2. deaug eine eee 115-8 114-1 122-2 109-7 116-1 
LOSS =—JAMUATY ssa, face cele alee ie aoa 115-7 113-5 122-3 109-7 116-5 
February, Us'.acsatates dace ace 115-5 112-7 122-5 109-6 116-6 
Marchi. is iss. saan ea eee 114-8 111-6 122-5 109-7 116-7 
Aprile’ ogc pcre beeper hae 114-6 110-9 122-7 109-7 116-9 
MAY is lacs sosee thine. eee ene 114-4 110-1 122-9 110°1 116-6 
SUNG hye v's.0'a s clch nets nash Ree 114-9 111-4 123-6 110-1 116-6 
1 eS ent yo. 115-4 112-7 123-9 110°3 117-0 
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TABLE F-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR NINE CITIES OF 
CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JUNE, 1953 


(August 1939=100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Total 
— Tune 1, May 1, Toran Food Rent Fuel Clothing 
1952 1953 1953 

WSt. John’s, Nfld... 102-7 101-1 101-2 98-6 107°3 106-8 101-9 
Pialifaxt ss ete =o ck 179-2 172-6 173-4 215-1 128-5 155-3 222-2 
St. John ysis eee: ; 185-6 180-2 181-0 218-0 131-5 152-0 229-0 
Montreal............ 192-5 188-3 190-1 241-6 154-9 143-0 194-4 
ROLGNGO gece. eh 23 184-4 180-9 182-2 214-9 162-0 178-5 207-0 
Winner ici ca one 180-6 176-4 177-2 227-5 137-0 134-4 202-5 
Saskatoon.......... 180-9 182-2 183-4 236-8 135-2 162-2 217-9 
Edmonton.......... 177-5 176-6 177-8 233-3 129-6 121-3 213-4 
Vancouver.......... 190-6 187-5 187-6 233-0 139-0 174:3 217-2 


Home 
Furnish- | Miscell- 
ings and | aneous 
Services 
101-1 99-3 
188-6 139-9 
189-3 152-0 
208-7 144-3 
188-9 147-9 
196-6 141-1 
202-6 133-9 
190-7 143-8 
194-8 154-1 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare 
actual levels of living costs as between cities. 
St. John’s Index on the base: June 1951=100. 


TABLE F-3. 


Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for 


(Base: August 1939=100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Latest Month 


*Commodities 


Baer, sirloin steals ccs a... et as 


Beef, round steak..... 
Beef, blade........... 


Beef, stewing, boneless 


Lamb, leg roast.. 


Pork, fresh loin, centre Guts. obs. c) aes 


Pork, fresh shoulder, hock-off......... 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind-off... . 


Lard, pure, package. . 
Shortening, package 


Hees, Grade A, large, carton.......... 


Bes sclahe uh alecs.st0 Bie was 


Cece eee ere seeee 


eee decent TINUS yr. see tee 


lain, m 


Oe eee ore meen 


Beer telat srt searing wrapped, sliced... 


Flour, ‘all-purpose a 
Corn Flakes, 8 0z..... 


Tomatoes, canned, 2}’s 


PeAST ANOS oi... cb esas 


Corn, cream, choice, 20 0z............. 


Onions, cooking....... 
Potatoes, No. a: table.. 


Prunes, pkg........... 


Raisins, seedless, bulk or in bag... 


Oranges, ewes pigs Cay Nae a 
Jam, strawberry, 16 oz. 


Peaches, 1 


Fie ol granulated, bulk or in bag..... 


ee, medi 
Tea, b black, } Ib 


ium quality, in bag....... 


Dee Dec. June June 

Per 1941 1945 1950 1951 
Ib. 120-7 | 154-8 | 303-4 | 362-1 
lb. 125-7 | 167-9 | 337-2] 402-1 
Ib. 132-7 | 162-3 | 362-6} 459-2 
Ib. 136-7 | 168-3 | 404-3 | 525-4 
Ib. 109-9 | 152-8 | 302-2} 324-6 
Ib. 125-3 | 143-8 | 238-1] 260-7 
Ib. 127-0} 143-4] 267-3 | 317-9 
3 lb. 132-3 | 142-5 | 221-4] 216-8 
Ib. 151-3 | 159-6 | 189-2} 280-1 
Ib. 134-7 | 137-5 | 218-8] 276-3 
doz. 156-4 | 181-3 160-8] 231-3 
qt. 111-0] 95-4] 166-1] 178-9 
Ib. 140-5 | 148-0] 212-1] 249-9 
pkg. | 174-6 | 165-4 | 222-2 | 246-1 
Ib. 106-5 | 106-3} 165-1] 183-9 
lb. 127-3 | 124-2.| 221-2] 2927-2 
pkg. | 101-1] 100-0] 163-0] 182-5 
tin 129-9 | 137-7] 172-5 | 229-7 
tin 117-5 | 121-7] 144-9] 157-9 
tin 128-3 | 132-7 | 170-5 | 177-5 
lb. 108-2 | 126-5} 177-5 | 171-9 
10lbs. | 89-9] 149-4] 160-5] 134-3 
lb. 115-8 | 120-2} 204-3 | 248-5 
Ib. 104-0 | 108-6 | 132-6] 163-9 
doz. | 132-5] 154-3] 159-7] 150-0 
jar 111-3 | 115-1] 148-5] 166-0 
tin 101-5 | 106-1} 140-1} 152-7 
lb. 132-3 | 132-3] 164-8] 194-9 
lb. 141-6 | 131-7] 271-2 | 312-4 
pkg. | 145-2 | 131-6] 180-6 | 185-1 


June May June Bue 

1952 1953 1953 1953 

331-1 | 290-6 | 292-1 80-8 
871-5 320-4 321-2 75°4 
404-1 | 342-6 | 342-0 54°5 
476-2 | 401-5 | 401-5 54°3 
825-3 | 281-6 | 281-6 80-6 
227-7 | 261-7} 281-9 75-5 
263-8 | 266-5} 289-9 54-5 
177-2 198-5 224-1 41-1 
139-8 172-9 176-6 19-2 
212-0 | 202-1] 203-5 29-0 
160-6 | 211-2 | 215-0 67-2 
191-7 | 191-7 | 191-7 21-1 
231-5 | 236-7] 234-1 63-9 
261-8 262-5 262-5 34-8 
191-8 | 193-3 | 194-9 12-7 
227-2 227-2 230-2 7:8 
194-3 195-4 195-4 18-0 
297-7 249-3 246-5 26-0 
168-8 | 175-2 | 175-2 21-8 
193-8 | 181-7 | 180-8 19-3 
294-5 | 205-3 | 197-6 10-2 
408-7 | 168-6] 169-4 38-6 
238-1 239-8 242-3 28-5 
173-2 | 166-5} 166-5 24-8 
132-5 | 120-5 | 123-7 33-9 
165-4 | 152-9 | 152-4 25-6 
154-0 | 146-6) 145-3 21-5 
183-8 169-4 167°8 10-5 
310-3 | 311-2] 310-6 106°3 
187-2 | 175-5 | 175-5 51-2 


Descriptions and Units of Sale Apply to June, 1953, Prices. 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 


Beef 
= g 
5 oO 
- we =I 
Locality = fe 38 5 
Sine Nad eer ale ne 
nQ Ti) 
gen | ee eee ta 
28 | #8 |Back} 88 
iva} [oa sep n 
cts ets cts cts. 
Newfoundland— a a 
ASG OME Bis arate crm Gussie im = Aleta ote suai LOS BA ied.tsee 68-8 52-0 
P.E.I.— a a 
2—Charlottetown, .c.sjaesis sje ee 82-5 73-8 59-5 53-+6 
Nova Seotia— a 
Pd BEN NSE en aR OT Ne FPO ARE ee 86-4 75°9 53-3 53-8 
a 
A= Sw dneyrinn wales niece Us easly ee 84-0 75°9 57:3 58°5 
New Brunswick— 
a= MON CtOR Rae va cia Lo teens oes ctavetens 83-0 76-0 55-0 50-0 
a 
H— Saint JOHN. 5 Lae ciseess worn cae ee 83-8 77-3 58°5 55-9 
Quebec— 
RO iCOunA saa. sales ole ee ee 96-2 92-8 63-4 51-8 
1 E & h)| e oee R ee ein airs 74-4 73°8 50-6 50-9 
a 
Q——Montreal. Maccacwales tou pesewe 91-4 87-2 52-4 55-1 
a 
10—Quebees, Misc chen nce canines: 93-5 89-4 48-6 48-4 
a 
fi Sherbrooker: .nasssceet needa 88-6 82-3 55-8 57-0 
a 
Po= SOLO wauairas vaste ded os a aels 92-8 84-8 59-4 50-1 
To PNTES IVETOs, chicd aunts arenes 94-1 84-1 47-5 46-6 
Ontario— 
$2—-Brantionrg ns os tee s+ sesaevae a sicle 73:0 69-2 54-8 51:3 
a 
15—Cormpall oka cgae-cmsciscteoeae 73-0 73°4 45-7 53-6 
a 
16—Fiort, Willian vo.ca. dn aw ante ot opis 78-4 76-9 59-2 59-0 
hg — FLAW COU deo. ee oe Xe copies vit 79-8 74-7 53-6 54-2 
a 
15 —Karkland Gakei os. seosseeaasrantes 75:8 73°7 53-2 52-0 
B9LOnd Ones spe ees ots as eee 77-5 74-1 50-7 52-7 
a 
20= North: Bayi. ccs: siden oe oe 69-3 68-3 48-6 47-9 
2i—-OBHA WE cis Vian ascan See 72°2 72°2 49-5 48-8 
Qos Ot AN Seen. cca taste eee 80-0 74-5 52-4 54-4 
a 
28—Sault Ste. Marie..............0% 76-6 75:3 54-4 59-4 
a 
BAST DULY sea oe ah.c ee ae 72-2 71-1 52-3 §1:3 
20-—TOYODtO. 5.0; Oc anaes eee 82-0 77-9 56-2 54-4 
i a 
26—Windsors chick Lice kde haem aee 72-9 69-5 50-9 56-9 
Manitoba— 
2i—Winnipeg,...o5, kee oak eerie 78-8 72-9 54°7 54-1 
Saskatchewan— a 
2B Hegitin S$... cockeen ot ee seen ante 77-5 72-2 55-3 56-6 
a 
20—Saskatoon. >... asd.ciecas nner 72-2 70-6 52-8 58-7 
Alberta— 
s0—Calgary, .. 3.0; enc See eee 80-6 74-7 64-7 58-4 
a 
gl—Edmonton, ) 0.0... d,cosenesene. 72-3 68-7 49-9 53-0 
British Columbia— a 
62—Prince Ruperts iscivevcs.cocusse ove 85-0 775 58-5 63-3 
; a 
Gor LEAR See. . («3 cain Sree eee 88-8 83-0 63-0 66-0 
Oa VAUCOUVEr, .... 6 aioe sac cece 89-6 79-5 61-9 59-6 
Bi VICLOLIG: .... s:- «> clenek oatoecn mater 93-0 85-2 64-1 61-2 
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Pork 
e | «¢ | fe | 3 
ee eee 
go) ae 132 | Seo 
£4 | 26S | ees | Sea] gs 
Be | S32 |S88| 838) 28 
x e a aa 2) 
ets cts. cts cts. cts 
63-0 81-5 73+4 39-7 59-5 
51-0 77-6 63-5 37:8 45-8 
52:7 76-2 53-3 43-5 54-6 
55-0 76-4 59-9 40-9 50°5 
46-1 76:6 55°3 44-6 51-5 
50:3 19°7 54-5 44-7 49-4 
51:3 78-8 74:8 39-6 49-8 
43-2 71-1 52:5 41-0 52-6 
45-2 80-0 56-6 42-2 57-5 
50-6 69+6 55-1 37-4 53-5 
42-9 73 +2 54-4 36-0 45-0 
50-8 68-9 52:7 37-1 56-0 
43-0 734 56-4 39-1 58-7 
44-1 779 52-2 42-3 48-5 
40-4 76:4 54-6 40-0 54-0 
52:3 Th BAL eo 40-4 58-8 
45-2 78-1 47-5 42-6 51-2 
44-7 75°8 60-3 45-6 56-2 
43-8 79-7 46-2 42-2 54-2 
45-7 73-9 46-0 41-2 51-9 
44-6 75:2 43-8 40-4 48-2 
39-4 80-3 50-7 42-8 52-0 
50-0 76:7 59-4 40-2 54-5 
44-9 71-4 55-0 37-1 49-8 
44-1 77:3 46-1 41-5 48-6 
44-8 77-5 53-9 41-4 55-1 
d 
48-8 74-6 58-5 42-5 51-3 
45-4 72-6 55:0 41-8 53:5 
47-8 69-9 59-3 43-7 48-9 
42-3 70-5 58-8 40-6 54-2 
46-2 66-3 50-2 40-7 46-0 
48-0 7-7 66-0 45-0 63-7 
siicateretater 74:8 65-7 44-0 64-7 
53-2 80-4 63-4 41-6 53+9 
57-1 78-2 58-5 42-5 55-8 


FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES, JUNE, 1953 


Bureau of Statistics 


Locality 


Newfoundland— 
Pee EONS E acuta vate atevnst sais ace 


P.E.L.— 
2—Charlottetown,...........05005: 


Nova Scotia— 
S—EHalitax:. ib Bais. autie.ccoibes 


GUE: THRU lecsietithe e'anidaieaeeins s 


New Brunswick— 
B—MOnoton hiv cab ssiele decency eb ok 


Quebec— 
7—Chicoutimi..........e0cceeceeees 


10—Quebeds. ee ne oo. eee ce a.e 
11—Sherbrooke,..........ceeceeeee 


18—Three Rivers..........sseseee+s 


Ontario— 
TASBrantlor ds Gods ov ve deripte nares teg 


LG OOM WAL ccs fas chal do die snes Wag 


MISO MCON 9s 9 Sip SA clove released 
BO=Northi Bay anes. sh crite sc Gnd 
PORTA WAS. dite halts cterpinles wre dans 


BICHON uh oh aR x ey aes ots Bod 
Dim COROT ai Sy alates oe eb ails bole Se 4 
DNV ATICBOL As ie siils\a sab Ws, wy cree, 8 


Manitoba— 
DMO YVITAISIVGE, siripiocd vi0/47als 0p. visl vin v's, pete 0.4 


Saskatchewan— 
EE BONG 2M alae «oh evel 8.ce Hotes 


PARK LOONIE Sy cipivisieis a siviee.ce one ees 


Alberta— 
BOSC RFR fh a apis dk obratigss 6 ole ties 


PSP EINO IONS perry dur dt ne weeiece 


British Columbia— 
82—Prince Rupert,..........6.:s000: 


Ghom VENUOR VER. 555 dss sc civiat on ss des 
BOP VIDIOVIA.A sh ade Mavi views See 


per lb. 


Lamb, leg roast, 


ee i 


tenes 


Flour, white, all- 
purpose, per lb. 


cts. 


wrapped, sliced, 


Bread, plain white, 
per lb. 


° 
z 


Corn flakes, per 
8 oz. pkg. 


gu | <8 
Ae eetl Se E 
3 58 os Po 
3 Bos a o= 
3 Ss os = =f 
=I 2 -£ ar Sh 
3 & aq : ¢ 
td S gS $s fee 
SN A | ise | Sot | ae 
We, as x BD mg ou 
63} dh | $3 | 38 | 32 
B 3 a | a 
cts cts. ets pe cts. 
f 
11:3 60-6 85-4 32-0 79-0 
& a 
10-8 52-8 65-0 17-0 67-9 
9-6 49-1 69-7 20°5 67-9 
10-5 49-6 71-6 22-0 69-9 
10-1 49-4 67-6 20-0 66-8 
9-9 49-5 71-4 21-0 68-2 
£ 
10-6 55-0 70-4 20-0 61-8 
10-0 46-0 69-2 22:0 60-5 
9-5 48-5 69-1 20-0 60-8 
9-6 50-2 68-3 20:0 62-4 
£ 
93 47-6 69-1 20-0 59-8 
£ 
9-7 46-5 65-1 19-0 60-6 
£ 
10:3 49-6 70:0 19-0 59-6 
4 
9-8 44-8 67-4 21-0 623 
g 
10-1 47-0 68-0 19-0 62-2 
£ 
11-1 53-0 65-4 23-0 63-2 
g 
10-0 45-4 68:7 22-0 63-8 
11-2 50-2 71-4 25-0 64-6 
4 
10-0 43-9 63-8 21-0 63-2 
gz 
11:3 49-2 69-2 22-0 64-4 
& 
9-8 46-2 66-8 21-0 62-6 
10-1 48-2 70-7 21-8 62-6 
10:8 48-3 70-9 23-0 65-9 
11-0 48-8 69-6 23-0 63-4 
g 
9-6 44-6 67-5 22-0 62-8 
4 
10-1 47-0 67+4 22-0 63-4 
t 
12-1 67-2 62-4 20-0 62-1 
t 
12-9 64-4 57-9 19-0 60-2 
t g 
14:0 61-9 57-5 20-5 61-0 
t g 
12-0 59-7 62:3 21-0 62-1 
t g 
11:8 61-9 58-6 20-0 64-1 
t 
lel Ee 71:8 31-0 65-7 
g 
11-9 63°3 67-7 25-0 63°5 
t g 
9-7 57-2 64-8 21-8 64-9 
t g 
10-1 57°3 68-4 24-0 65-2 


TABLE F-4.—RETAIL pee tot OF STAPLE 


ouRCE: Dominion 


Canned Vegetables 
| =) t i=] 
: a ao) = o A} 
a#| 2 | 2 | & | 8.8|] <28)3 2] 25] gf |g 2 
Locality Leta | A oS bb yd it echo ea Mey nt Ror 
ABO Es 5x R= Cae | Boo} ac 3 =A [OLS ® 9° 
oe Ae A) Be ay | see | #32] 88s rae 88s 
ge. | Oo | gS | £4 | 28n | fen | Soe | Soe lores | eee 
BBB) sa | Bn | S= | ge8|) #52) $88] Bos) gk | Ese 
ie) = A nm mM (o) Ay al Ay 6) 
cts cts. ets cts cts cts cts cts cts cts, 
Newfoundland— 8 
I—St. Jobin’sit cc pene ee 36:1 Ob! Oil tract s'es Gd GT sratasteiaceds 16:5 50-1 82:4 25:5 24-3 
P.E.1.— 
2—Charlottetown......... Si eoullecsetneers 21-0 30-2 28-2 19-2 20:5 29-1 22-4 22-0 
Nova Scotia— 
Sr ELA AS act aierrecistie uel us 35°3 39-5 20-6 29-0 25-1 16:9 21-5 27-5 23-7 20-0 
4—Sydney....... Netasnste ns 36-9 87-4 20-5 29-6 26°3 18-0 23-1 28-5 22-8 20-8 
New Brunswick— 
5—Monctor..... Gerjcateatnaia' 34-9 39-1 22-2 29-6 25:8 16-7 21-8 27-1 23-4 19-5 
6—Saint John............. 36-1 39-5 20°7 28-9 26-2 16-8 20-7 25-6 23-3 19-1 
Quebec— 
7—Chicoutimi........-.-.: BGO] iano andi 19-8 34°3 27-3 18-83) Shee we 26-6 22-8 20-8 
Bulla aks to seas eee BS" 2 4 en icmiee 17-7 28-5 25-7 16-4 20-8 23-4 20-2 17-0 
9—Montreal............... BSB vereetsicte 20-9 28°5 26-2 16-7 20-6 22-6 22-0 19-0 
10—Quebec...............5- S428 M ams 21-3 28-8 26-6 17-0 20-4 25-2 21°5 18-2 
1i—Sherbrooke............ 3640/1). .ccertare 20-1 30-1 24-7 16-9 20:3 23-7 21-8 20-6 
AZ—Boraly s2e8 2 oc ee ike pas BEC de otis a ots 20-1 29-7 26-1 16:3 22-2 25-0 19-1 18-1 
13—Three Rivers........... O48. sinmeeine 18-6 28°5 25+4 17'S) | okie. 24-0 21-5 20-5 
Ontario— 
14—Brantford.............. 33-8 39-5 18:3 27-8 24-1 16-9 20-9 24-8 20-6 18-1 
15—Cornwall............... 34°5 38-7 19-0 28-1 25-2 15-9 19-4 24-9 19-7 19-1 
16—Fort William........... 35-6 40-3 18-6 28:3 24-7 18-2 21-4 26-0 21-9 19-8 
17—Hamultoni jc oer wes sas 34-3 39-7 19-6 29-2 24-7 16-6 19-8 24-5 20-8 17-9 
18—Kirkland Lake......... 35-4 39-0 20-2 29-4 26-8 18:5 21-9 2028 i sectors 19-2 
19—London.............. re 33-8 39-0 19-8 27°8 26-1 16-8 19-9 24-8 21-0 17-3 
20—North Bay...:.....6.4. 35°4 38-4 22-0 28-6 31:8 1O%8 |icatehtes 25-2 22-5 18-9 
ZIEOSHA WA cde. tae aes ee 33°2 39-7 19-8 26-8 23-8 16-2 20-0 23-8 20-3 17-2 
22—Ottawa......... 33-9 39-5 18-5 29-0 25-4 16-2 21-6 23-9 21-4 17-0 
23—Sault Ste. Marie........ 35°8 38-9 20-9 28-6 26-0 Viis4 lin etek 25-8 21:6 18-8 
24—Sudbury.......... 34-2 88-0 20-0 29-4 26-0 18-0 js. sees 22-7 21-8 18-2 
2e—Toronte, ji.5.. 33-5 39-6 19-6 28-2 23-6 16-7 20-0 23-7 20-7 16-6 
26—Windsor........... 35-1] 39-7] 19-8] 28-8) 25-4] 17-5] 20-8] 22-6] 16-9] 17-6 
Manitoba— m 
27—Winnipeg........ Dis 35:6 41-0 18-0 28-1 24-9 17-1 22-1 25-9 18-6 19-0 
Saskatchewan— 
28—Regina..... ye 35°8 40-8 17-4 30°7 25-0 18:5 23-4 29-2 22-8 20-3 
29—Saskatoon......... AY 34-7 40-9 16-9 28-5 24-8 18-8 23-0 28-7 23-0 21-2 
Alberta— 
BO Calgary... c0s... 83-8 | 40-5 16-4} 29-6] 24-3 17-3 25-2] 31-0] 22-0] 22-8 
31—Edmonton Oe a ae 35-0 41-6 17-1 31-1 24-5 18-1 22-5 30-0 22-4 22-0 
British Columbia— m m 
32—Prince Rupert... soe Se Ohne 40-8 18-5 31:3 27-0 20-7 23°6 32-6 20-5 19-6 
; m m 
Bom NATIOED. < .... cc doves be .| 35-8 40-1 17-4 SLO, deters 20-4 24-7 32-1 21-0 21-4 
‘ m m 
pa Vancouver... 00, see sond 40-0 17-5 27-5 23-8 17-0 22-4 29-1 15-5 15-8 
. . m m 
35—Victoria........ | 36-1] 39-4] 18-4] 29-21 23-01 17-0] 20-81 29-61 18-9! 17-3 


: Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with 
price averages for earlier years, Changes in grading, trade practices, ete. occur from time to time. (a) Including 
cuts with bone-in. (ce) Including cuts with hock-on. (d) Including butts. (e) Local. (f) Imported. 
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FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES, JUNE, 1953 


Bureau of Statistics 


é . s s |g Coal 
E S 35 gel ee [cg oa pe 
s/s | s2|-¢/ 2,1 42/8 3| 85 
Locality as eS Og | s® Be ga | &| 28 g g 
a ne at | ae gq cap || ce scot et) Ree on 
Ba | 38 oe ag | g& | 327.1 ges] #8 | £8 
eX | 22 | 22 | 28 | 52 | G2 | y8e/=28| ce | 28 
i] -_ 
fe) a S 5 a ee & ) < 5 
cts. ets cts. cts. cts. cts, cts. cts. $ $ 
Newfoundland— k Ww Vv 
1—S8t, John’s:............. 45-3 32-0 41-3 12:3 34-0 26-3 61-4 pe Nel I ee 23-04 
P.E.I.— n v 
2—Charlottetown......... 37-8 23°5 22-1 9-9 27-1 27°6 46-5 7M BR Bl Rey gee 17-50 
Nova Scotia— n 
Se EA IAK sso fans. a ciaaiets 33-6 21-3 29-2 9-2 28-7 24-1 46-1 LUGS iln. cinener 19-44 
n Vv 
EEN ee Se te ee 32-7 25-6 28-7 10-3 29-8 26-0 46-6 a aa eee 13-60 
New Brunswick— n 
5—Moncton.0 5... csc ccne 35-1 22-0 27-4 9-1 27-6 25-7 45-9 LOGS TN sista «'s 18-75 
n ¥ 
6—Saint John............. 34-8 21-6 23-4 9-6 28-8 26-7 BisG0l) L13+d eeocooce 19-68 
Quebec— n Vv 
7—Chicoutimi............. 34-8 18-4 31-0 12-1 29-3 28-0 55-5 111-6 29-001). cisanee 
n 
SH al ete ccoentan 30-3 18-9 30-4 11-3 27-3 25-2 51-7 1102 | 27*50) [Dance ee 
n 
9—Montreal............... 33-6 17-5 28-9 10:5 29-7 24-8 53-6 107-6 27 O08): scare ors 
n 
10—QuebeCra ices ccs cees 33-0 17-8 24-9 10-2 28-3 26-2 55-1 110-3 28-88. hd eee 
n 
11—Sherbrooke............ 32-1 17-8 28-7 10-6 28-8 24°7 54-3 108-8 26°75 nce 
n 
12—Sorelessaotasaeeae one 35-4 17-6 33-1 11-9 26-6 22-9 52-5 109-4 26-2541: ose we 
vi | 
13—Three Rivers........... 33°9 18-3 27-4 10-3 27-2 24-7 54-2 110-2 27-00! lencteries 
Ontario— n 
14—Brantford.............. 33-0 18-7 36-8 9-0 29-4 23-0 52-1 LOZ*0 | .26°25 is. cess 
n 
15—Cornwall............... 30-9 19-0 30-8 9-9 28-3 24-4 52-0 107-4 28:50) jaesn tees 
n 
16—Fort William........... 36:3 20-1 50-9 10-6 26-1 24-6 51-0 104-9 26°88) din onormeie 
17—Hamilton.............. 32-7 19-1 35-1 9-9 28-6 23-3 53-6 104-2 25°19) [eaters 
18—Kirkland Lake......... 35-7 19-8 38-6 10-2 28-8 26-4 55-2 100-2 REGS: fo it haa gr 
LO—=LOn dons, ahots cide cee 30-0 19-0 35-7 9-4 28-2 ees 48-7 104-7 26°75 ta nss cone 
20—North Bay............. 34-5 20-3 33-8 DN Lh talele ode 23-2 52-7 P1322) 27SToA ee as 
n 
Pl Oalia wie weet ova cee 32-7 19-3 40-6 8-9 26-6 22-8 54-6 102-6 26°00 & eee 
n 
22 -SOTtA Wain File ieee ewe 30-6 19-0 31-6 9-5 28-6 25-1 52-4 105-4 2%°BOeirens se 
23—Sault Ste. Marie........ 33-3 19-9 43-4 10-3 29-6 23°5 54-7 106-0 | 25°50 |........ 
n 
24—Sudbury............... 33-0 19-2 34-2 10:0 26°6 24-4 52-5 101-2 4 (C+ BY Sa 
n 
25 TOFONtOs, Wares ras tenes 32-1 18-9 87-3 8-2 27-4 24-2 51-5 102°8 Pe Bare Ge cares 
n 
26— Windsor vse. tier se nies 31-8 19-0 49-4 9-1 31-3 24-3 50-5 105-2 26:00 oF a. oe 
Manitoba— n 
27—Winhiper...... 56... che 37-8 19-8 37-5 10-1 28-2 27-1 47-3 TOD +B hiss a orin's ¢ 21-05 
Saskatchewan— 
QS Regia: vas..cir cu /ls ¥ «lsc 35-7 22-4 43-1 11-0 28-0 27-4 48-5 LOSNIS ll aeeetas 18-30 
29—Saskatoon.............. 38-4 22-1 57-9 12:3 30-4 27-2 46-6 LOZ ON. rcthetsi e's 17-98 
Alberta— n 
AO Caleary ioc. scatcile's vee 33-9 23-7 47-7 12-1 27-6 25-4 48-2 LOD Girl ere ctnethatasicele 3 
n 
31—Edmonton............. 36°3 23°3 55-6 13-6 29-8 25°4 49-3 LOSE T) Seyret 8-25 
British Columbia— 
32—Prince Rupert.......... 37-2 25-2 67-3 10-9 28-0 26-8 50-2 eC) Ol A eee 22-90 
n 
hh od ba UR) Sec, ee 31-5 25-3 49-3 11-8 27-5 27-6 51-0 UYitck Jal cleats 19-75 
n 
34—Vancouver............. 32-1 20-2 52-5 9-9 25-8 23-7 47-5 CEE is (a area 19-93 
35—Victoria 30-0 21-0 51-2 10-0 27-3 24-0 46-4 BOTA asa... . 21-40 


(g) Mixed—carton and loose. (h) Evaporated milk, 17-0c. per 16 oz, tin. (k) Californian. (m) 15 oz. tin. 
(n) Mixed—Californian and Australian. (s) 28 oz. tin. (t) Pure. (v) Including tins. (w) Orange Pekoe. 


* Revised price. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-JUNE, 1952-1953 


Number of Strikes | Number of Workers , 
and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
Date Com- Com- In Per cae 
mencing In mencing In Man- Watimated 
During |Existence|} During |Existenee| Working Workitt 
Month Month Days Timer 
1953* 
JANET Y: vHinssc 55. Cos ates bikie ea lee ite 14t 14 2,136} 2,136 31,050 0-04 
HOI LUATY: cebre clos, ce olesabe ene niece are eters 11 19 2,448 Ser BY ond 0-03 
Misr obit on rye Hee tects Serene ene per 13 21 4,524 5,450 33,018 0-04 
EN DET ts eo scelers one Sarees vito ene 14 21 2,790 3,562 29,120 0-03 
1. 9 Gtr a ge PTR eA ar i eet aie 17 30 2,740 4,748 36, 127 0-04 
UNO ise nctavia eer etn eae nee enc 16 31 4,809 6,452 57,346 0-07 
Cumulative totals............... 85 19,447 210, 438 0-04 
1952 
MD ATULATY, sistas) ovew Sicteaere vantels Rae rel eis 13 5, 3741 5,374 71,145 0-09 
HW OWTUaTY dcniictoen rat ae aie ees c 12 22 12,394 13,048 47, 603 0-06 
March Ss axatata late aera) sta celersinn tte ors hcraiee eetalec 16 25 2,877 5,186 65, 272 0-08 
ADTs ct ventas fener ae eee 22 RYs 8,418 12,121 178,713 0-21 
1 Nig GRRL 5 Ree acc Rey ae tees 30 44 14, 853 23,360 248,575 0-30 
ALT ei GERD GALAN AR te een Oe 28 42 44,704 59,706 717,845 0-87 
Curnilative tovalsce sn vce mcrae 121 88, 620 1,329,153 0-27 


*Preliminary figures. 

tStrikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistieal table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not in- 
cluded in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such 
strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records 
include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods 
taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Informa- 
tion as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not 
received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JUNE, 1953 (‘) 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


Establish- 


ments 


Workers 


in Man- 
Working 
Days 


Particulars (?) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to June, 1953 


Mininc— 
Silver and lead miners, 
Alice Arm, B.C. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods— 
Flour, cereal and feed mill 
workers, 
Peterborough, Ont., and 
Saskatoon, Sask. 


Boots and Shoes (Leather )— 
Shoe factory workers, 
Preston, Ont. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 

Clothing and hosiery 
factory workers, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Knitting factory workers, 
Plessisville, P.Q. 


Pulp, Paper and Paper Prod- 
ucts— 
Building board factory 


workers, 
South Nelson, N.B. 


Metal Products— 
Jewellery factory workers, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Aluminum ware factory 
workers, 
Wallaceburg, Ont. 


Zine alloy die casting 
factory workers, 
Wallaceburg, Ont. 


Skate factory workers, 
Kitchener, Ont. 


bo 


ao 


100 


(°) 
258 


290 


40 


41 


90 


48 


2,400 


4,000 


5,600 


2,900 


1,700 


1,000 


800 


1,900 


1,000 


1,000 


Commenced May 15; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages 
and union security following refer- 
ence to conciliation board; unter- 
minated. 


Commenced April 22: for new agree- 
ments providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 44 to 40 
per week and other changes follow- 
ing reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 


Commenced May 26; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and reduced hours from 45 to 
40 per week following reference to 
conciliation board; unterminated. 


Commenced November 25, 1952; for 
a new agreement providing for in- 
creased wages and other changes 
following reference to arbitration 
board; terminated June 12; negoti- 
ations; compromise, 


Commenced May 19; for a new agree- 
ment incorporating cost-of-living 
bonus in basic rate, seniority, etc., 
following reference to arbitration 
board; unterminated. 


Commenced May 2; for a union agree- 
ment providing for increasedwages 
and reduced hours from 54 to 48 per 
week following reference to concilia- 
tion board; terminated June 30; 
negotiations; compromise. 


Commenced December 8, 1952; for 
implementation of award of concilia- 
tion board for increased wages, pay 
for nine statutory holidays and 
other changes in new agreement 
under negotiations; unterminated. 


Commenced March 23; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, extension of relief periods for 
moulders and hospital and accident 
insurance plan; unterminated. 


Commenced April 22; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages retroactive to Oct. 30-52 and 
other changes following reference to 
conciliation board; unterminated. 


Commenced May 14; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, union shop, check-off, etc., 
following reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JUNE, 1953 (?) 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Establish-] workers 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


Particulars (2) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to June, 1953—concluded 


Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc.— 
Monument cutters, 
Toronto, Ont. 


TRADE— 
Hardware warehouse 
workers, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


SERVICE— 
Public Administration— 
Civic employees, 
Saanich, B.C. 


Business and Personal— 
Garage workers, 
Saint John, N.B. 


Garage workers, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Commenced May 22; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages- 
pay for eight statutory holidays 
and health and welfare plan follow- 
ing reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 


Commenced May 25; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages 
following reference to conciliation 
board; terminated June 2; negotia- 
tions; compromise. 


Commenced May 28; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages 
following reference to conciliation 
board; terminated June 19; con- 
ciliation; compromise. 


Commenced February 9; for union 
recognition and implementation of 
award of conciliation board provid- 
ing for increased wages in union 
agreement; employment conditions 
no longer affected by the end of 
June; indefinite. 


Commenced May 22; for implementa- 
tion of award of conciliation board 
in union agreement under negotia- 
tions providing for increased wages 
and reduced hours; terminated 
June 8; return of workers and re- 
placement; in favour of employer. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During June, 1953 


FISHING AND TRAPPING— 
Salmon, fishermen, seiners, 
zillnetters, 
British Columbia. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, etc.— 
Flour, feed and seed mill 
workers, 
Vancouver, Victoria, 
Langley Prairie, 
Haney, Abbotsford, 
Mission, B.C. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Sports clothes factory 
workers, 
Roxton Pond, P.Q. 


Yarns and carpet 
factory workers, 
Guelph, Ont. 


Cotton spinners and 
weavers, 


Granby, P.Q. 
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Commenced June 15; for increased 
prices for fish; terminated June 23; 
negotiations; compromise. 


Commenced June 26; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages 
following reference to conciliation 
board; terminated June 30; negotia- 
tions; compromise 


Commenced June 4; for union recog- 
nition; unterminated. 


Commenced June 17; protesting re- 
duction in hours which would 
reduce take-home pay and alleged 
vices. of seniority; unterminat- 
ed. 


Commenced June 23; for a union 
agreement; terminated June 24; 
negotiations; in favour of workers, 


TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JUNE, 1953 (°) 


Number Involved 


Industry, Occupation 


and Locality Establish- Workers 


ments 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing 


Metal Products— 
Steel tank factory workers, 1 
Fort Erie, Ont. 


Spring factory workers, 1 
Hamilton, Ont 


Motor vehicle factory 1 
workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Metal furniture factory 1 
workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


ConstRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Painters and decorators, |,......... 
Windsor, Ont. 


Carpenters, 6 
Toronto, Ont. 


Truck drivers, 1 
Toco, B.C 


TRANSPORTATION AND PusBLic 
Utinitirs— 
Other Local and Highway 
Transport— 
Truck drivers, ware- a eth anise 
housemen and helpers, 
Windsor, Ont. 


Bus transport workers, 1 
Saskatchewan. 
TRADE— 
Wholesale produce ware- 1 


house workers, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Mixed concrete truck drivers, 4 
Toronto, Ont. 


240 


246 


110 


100 


600 


229 


140 


590 


Time Loss 
in Man- 
Working 

Days 


During J 


3,000 


1, 200 


450 


1,375 


1,400 


75 


600 


229 


1,700 


3,800 


Particulars (?) 


une, 1953—concluded 


Commenced June 10; for a new agree- 
ment with job evaluation plan; ter- 
minated June 26; return of workers 
pending settlement; indefinite. 


Commenced June 24; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages 
reduced hours from 42} to 40 per 
week with same take-home pay, 
check-off, etc., following reference 
to conciliation board, unterminated 


Commenced June 29; protesting dis- 
missal of a worker for refusal to 
work scheduled overtime; unterm- 
inated. 


Commenced June 1; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages 
following reference to conciliation 
board; terminated June 17; negotia- 
tions; in favour of workers. 


Commenced June 2; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages 
following reference to conciliation 
board; terminated June 19; return 
of workers; in favour of employers. 


Commenced June 9; protesting em- 
ployment of non-union workers on 
sub-contract; terminated June 9; 
negotiations; in favour of workers. 


Commenced June 12; for pay for 
travelling time from city limits to 
job site; terminated June 13; 
negotiations; in favour of workers. 


Commenced June 19; protesting alleg- 
ed delay in filing report by concilia- 
tion board; terminated June 22; re- 
turn of workers; in favour of em- 
ployers. 

Commenced June 30; for a new agree- 
ment providing for inceased wages 
and reduced hours with same take- 
home pay, with 5-day week for all 
following reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 


Commenced June 15, for a union agree- 
ment providing for increased wages 
following reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 


Commenced June 23; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages 
retroactive to Dec. 9-52 following 
reference to conciliation board; un- 


terminated. 


(1)Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases incom- 


plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 
(?)In this table the date of commencement i 


s that on which time loss first occurred and the date 


of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. ria & 
(8)121 indirectly affected; (4)56 indirectly affected; (°) 20 indirectly affected; (°) 500 indirectly 


ected, 


rs 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Obtainable from the Circulation Manager, Department of Labour, Ottawa 


Reprints from The Labour Gazette— 
Price: 10 cents. 


Annual Vacations with Pay in Canadian Manu- 
facturing Industries (Aug., 1952.) 


The Normal Work Week in Canadian Manu- 
facturing Industries, 1951 (June, 1952). 


Wages, Hours and Working Conditions in the 
Primary Textile Industry (May, 1952.) 


Cost of Living Escalator Clauses in Collective 
Agreements (Dec., 1951). 


Numbers of Workers Affected by Collective 
Agreements in Canada, by Industry (Dec., 
1951). 


Annual Report of the Department of Labour 
(for fiscal year ended March 31, 1952), 
Price: 25 cents. 


Labour Organization in Canada 
1952 Report. Price: 25 cents. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1952 Price: 15 cents. 


Annual Report on Wage Rates and Hours of 
Labour in Canada Prics: 25 cents. 


Labour-Management Co-operation Service 
Publications— 


Teamwork in Industry (monthly). 

Industrial Democracy at Work. 

The Story of Five LMPCs. 

Partners in Production No. 2. 

Teamwork in Action. 

A Stitch in Time. 

Co-operation Works Here. 

Meters, Motors and Men. 

Joint Consultation in the E. B. Eddy Com- 
pany. 

Joint Consultation in Service Industries. 

Making the Most of Your LMPC. 

The Foreman and the LMPC. 

Labour-Management Co-operation Service. 

The Labour Representative on an LMPC. 

Duties of an LMPC Chairman. ¥ 

What Management Men Say about LMPCs. 


Provincial Labour Standards 


(concerning child labour, holidays, hours of 
work, minimum wages, weekly rest-day and 
workmen’s compensation) Price: 10 cents. 


2 Minutes of Employment Facts— 
(semi-monthly) FREE, 


Apprenticeship in Canada 
Price: 15 cents. 


Vocational Education in Canada— 
Price: 15 cents. 


Bulletins of Industrial Relations Series— 
Price: 10 cents. 


No. 1—Joint Councils in Industry. 


No. 8—Joint Conference of the Building and 
Construction Industries in Canada, Ottawa, 
1921. 


No. 5—Canada and the International Labour 
Conference. 


No. 8—National Conference regarding Winter 
Employment in Canada. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 


Nos. 9-18—Reports of Proceedings of the 
Board covering three-year periods from 
1923 to 1951. 


Labour Legislation in Canada as Existing on 
December 31, 1948 


Price: $2.00. 
First Supplement (1949-50) Price: 25 cents. 


Workmen’s Compensation in Canada 
(a comparison of provincial laws) 
Price: 10 cents. 


Occupational Monographs— 
FREE. 


Bricklayers and Stone Masons. 

Careers in Natural Science and Engineering. 
Carpenter. 

Electrician. 

Forge Shop Occupations. 

Foundry Workers. 

Lawyer. 

Machinist and Machine Operator (Metal). 
Mining Occupations. 

Motor Vehicle Mechanics and Repairmen. 
Optometrist. 

Painter. 

Plasterer. 

Plumber, Pipe Fitter and Steam Fitter. 
Printing Trades. 

Sheet Metal Worker. 

Social Worker. 


Technical Occupations in Radio and Elect- 
ronics. , 


Tool and Die Maker. 


Explanatory Note to “Manpower Situation in Local Areas” 


The system of classifying the labour 
market situation in individual areas is an 
analytical device whose purpose is to give 
a clear and brief picture of local labour 
market conditions based on an appraisal of 
the situation in each area. In considering 
the significance of the number of areas in 
each category, it is necessary to keep in 
mind the marked seasonal fluctuations in 
labour requirements in Canada. Labour 
surpluses are consistently highest in each 
year from December to March and lowest 
from July to October. 

The criteria on which this classification 
system is based are as follows: 


Group 1: Labour Surplus. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour 
supply exceeds demand in almost all of the 
major occupations. This situation usually 
exists when the ratio of applications for 
employment on file with NES to paid 
workers, including those looking for jobs, 
is more than 9-9, 11:9 or 13-9 per cent, 
depending on the size and character of the 
area. 


Group 2: Labour Surplus. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour 
supply exceeds demand in about half of the 
major occupations. The situation usually 
exists when the ratio of applications for 
employment on file with NES to paid 
workers, including those looking for jobs, 
is more than 5:9 or 6:9 per cent but less 
than 10-0, 12:0 or 14:0 per cent, depending 
on the size and character of the area. : 


Group 8: Balanced Labour Supply. Areas 
in which current or immediately prospective 
labour demand and supply are approximately 
in balance for most of the major occupa- 
tions. This situation usually exists when the 
ratio of applications for employment on file 
with NES to paid workers, including those 
looking for jobs, is more than 1:9 or 2°4 
per cent less than 6:0 or 7:0 per cent, 
depending on the size and character of the 
area. 


Group 4: Labour Shortage. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour 
demand exceeds supply in most of the major 
occupations. The situation usually exists 
when the ratio of applications for employ- 
ment on file with NES to paid workers, 
including those looking for jobs, is less than 
2-0 or 2-5 per cent, depending on the size 
and character of the area. 

Information on labour market conditions 
in local areas is obtained mainly from 
monthly reports submitted by each of the 
local offices of the National Employment 
Service. This information is supplemented 
by reports from field representatives of the 


Department of Labour who regularly inter- 
view businessmen about employment pros- 
pects in their companies, statistical reports 
from the Dominion Bureau of Statisties and 
relevant reports from other federal govern- 
ment departments, from provincial and 
municipal governments and from non-goyern- 
mental sources. 


The term “labour market” as used in this 
section refers to a geographical area in 
which there is a concentration of industry 
to which most of the workers living in the 
area commute daily. The term is not meant 
to imply that labour is a commodity and 
subject to the same kind of demand and 
supply factors operative in other markets. 

To facilitate analysis, all labour market 
areas considered in this review have been 
grouped into four different categories 
(metropolitan, major industrial, major agri- 
cultural, and minor) on the basis of the size 
of the labour force in each and the propor- 
tion of the labour force engaged in agri- 
culture. This grouping is not meant to 
indicate the importance of an area to the 
national economy. The key to this grouping 
is shown in the map chart on page 1107 and 
in the listing opposite the map. 

The geographical boundaries of the labour 
market areas dealt with in this section do 
not coincide with those of the municipalities 
for which they are named. In general, the 
boundaries of these areas coincide with the 
district serviced by the respective local 
office or offices of the National Kmployment 
Service. In a number of cases, local office 
areas have been amalgamated and the name 
places appearing in the table giving the 
classification of labour market areas and in 
the map include several local office areas, 
as follows: Montreal includes Montreal and 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue; Lac St. Jean District 
includes Chicoutimi, Dolbeau, Jonquiére, Port 
Alfred, Roberval and St. Joseph d’Alma; 
Gaspé District includes Causapscal, Chandler, 
Gaspé, Matane and New Richmond; Quebec- 
North Shore ineludes La Malbaie, Forest- 
ville and Sept Des; Trois Riviéres includes 
Trois Riviéres and Louiseville; Ottawa-Hull 
includes Ottawa, Hull and Maniwaki; 
Toronto includes New Toronto, Toronto and 
Weston; Niagara Peninsula includes Wel- 
land, Niagara Falls, St. Catharines, Fort 
Erie and Port Colborne; Vancouver-New 
Westminster includes Vancouver, New West- 
minster and Mission City; Central Vancouver 
Island ineludes Courtenay, Duncan, Nanaimo 
and Port Alberni; and Okanagan Valley 
includes Kelowna, Penticton and Vernon. 

The 111 labour market areas covered in 
this analysis include 90 to 95 per cent of all 
paid workers in Canada. 


(a) DBS labour force estimates based on 
a sample survey of 30,000 households chosen 
by area sampling methods in more than 100 
different areas in Canada. The estimates are 
subject to sampling error. In general, the 
smaller the estimate, the larger the relative 
sampling error. They do, however, show the 
numbers in the various labour force cate- 
gories with sufficient accuracy for practical 
purposes. 


(b) Total applications on file at NES 
offices exclude registrations from persons 
known to have a job while applying for 
another one. Means are also taken to exclude, 
as far as possible, persons who have secured 
work on their own since registration. Never- 
theless, the figures inevitably include a num- 
ber of persons who have found employment 
or who have left the labour force by the 
time the count is made. On the other hand, 
not all the persons who are looking for work 
register at employment. offices. 


Are you looking 
for away 


—to stimulate job interest among your employees? 
—to build up confidence and goodwill? 


—to enlist your workers’ co-operation for greater 
efficiency? 


If so, you should investigate the value of a 
Labour-Management Production Committee 
(LMPC). It can do all of these things— 
and more. LMPCs have increased produc- 
tion and improved morale in scores of 
Canadian companies. Here, for example, is 
what V. Mollison, vice-president of T. G. 
Bright & Co., Limited, Niagara Falls, Ont., 
has to say about his committee. 


@@ Our Labour-Management Production 
Committee has been operating very 
successfully for the past two years. 
Through the informal and _ frank 
discussions held at our meetings, 
greater employee interest is being 
created and more thought is being 


given by them towards obtaining higher 
quality, greater efficiency and better all 
round performance. Suggestions have 
been received that have aided in 
reducing costs and conserving materials. 


“The benefit the employees receive in 
discussing freely and openly plant prob- 
lems concerning working conditions, and 
production methods, has worked wonders 
in boosting employee morale. 


“We believe that the good feeling and 
the spirit of mutual trust enjoyed at our 
meetings has been a very essential factor 
towards the success of our committee. 


7 ‘ 
‘To industry 
formation of a 


any contemplating the 
Labour-Management 
Production Committee we can _ highly 
recommend same as having definite 
advantages in stimulating job interest 
and building up confidence and good 
will between employer and employee.” 


If you are interested in learning how to set 
up an LMPC in your plant, in co-operation 
with the trade union or certified bargaining 
agency representing your employees, com- 
municate with the 
Co-operation 


Labour-Management 


Industrial Relations 
Branch, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Service, 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 
Ottawa 


| F you are 


prepared 


—to take your workers into your confidence 
—to inform them of production problems 


—to welcome and discuss with them their ideas” 
and suggestions | 


you will find that a Labour-Management ~ 
Production Committee is an effective method ~ 
of improving efficiency, promoting mutual : 
understanding and developing teamwork. 


An LMPC does not infringe on’ manage- 
ment’s rights or privileges. It acts in an 
advisory capacity only. It serves as a two- 
way channel of information—on all plant 
matters other than collective bargaining— 
from you to the workers and from the 
workers to you. 

A. Pirrie, plant manager, Gurney Dominion 
Furnaces. Limited, Toronto, says this about 
the committee in his plant: 


@@ After four years of experience with 
LMPC meetings in our Gurney 
Dominion plant, I know they can do 
much to build up morale and 
employee attitude. I find these meet- 
ings an excellent place to put across 
to. the employees information they 
should know regarding the many 
problems that face manufacturers today. 

“LMPC. meetings give an employee an 
opportunity to express his feelings on 
many subjects that he would not tell 
us about otherwise and also make him 
feel that he is part of this organization 
and not just another clock number. 

“By having a definite system on sugges- 
tions made at LMPC meetings, we have 
speeded up action on many problems 
that might otherwise be left in abeyance. 
These suggestions deal with safety, fire 
protection, better production methods, 
general shop conditions, short cuts in 
processing, etc. 

“In my opinion, the greatest asset of an 
LMPC is the excellent labour relations 
that these meetings create, the fact that 
labour and management can sit and talk 
about the many problems that we face 
today.” 


For information on how to set up an LMPC, 
in co-operation with the trade union or 
certified bargaining agency representing 
your employees, communicate with the 
Labour-Management Co-operation Service, 
Industrial Relations Branch, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. E 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 
Ottawa 
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